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PREFACE. 



rpHB Author does not presume to think she 
-^ can tell anything new about the great 
country that has been so often and so ably 
described by many distinguished writers. But 
as sometimes the characters of the greatest men 
are better known by small details of their daily 
life than by the most elaborate accounts of their 
public career, she hopes that the " Cositas Bs- 
panolas " that she relates may give a little more 
intimate knowledge of the lovable and attractive 
character of the Spaniards, and may perhaps 
lead a few hearts to sympathise in the struggle 
of a noble people to emerge from the darkness 
in which for so long a period they have been 
enveloped. 
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CHAPTER I. 

FROM SOUTHAMPTON TO GIBRALTAR. 

TT is noon, and high water in the good town 
-^ of Southampton, on a certain Thursday in 
February. A huge bell which has rung once or 
twice before, with apparently no more effect than 
that of the President during a discussion in the 
French Assembly, again commences its clamor- 
ous din. But this time it is seconded by a 
stentorian voice exclaiming, "Any one for the 
shore — any one for the shore." A minute later 
the platform which led on to the quay is removed, 
and thirty or forty sailors are walking round the 
capstan, to swing the P. and O's. ship * Claudia' 
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15 WAITING FOE THE MAILS- 

round, so as to get her head towards the narrow 
entrance of the dock. 

It is no easy matter to turn one of these long 
ships, therefore very little progress is made for 
the first ten minutes, besides there is a strong 
wind right on her bow, which, unluckily for my 
peace of mind, I am just sailor enough to know 
is dead against us. At present, Jiowever, it is 
not very formidable, only suggestive. A naval 
officer who is going out with us, remarks hope- 
fully that it will perhaps go down with the sun, 
to which I assent, though we both know better. 

At last, with much skill, the great ship is 
extricated from the dock, and we steam slowly 
down Southampton Water as far as Netley, 
where the anchor is dropped, as we have to wait 
for the small steamer that brings off the mails. 
We thankfully employ the quiet time in stowing 
away our goods in the little cabins, and in trying 
to make large packages fit into small comers. 
Having convinced ourselves of the hopelessness 
of this attempt, we go on deck again, to watch 
for the little steamer, and to speculate upon the 
chances of our having a good passage. The wise 
ones, we notice, do not say much about it, as there 
is a gathering together of heavy clouds to wind- 
ward, and every now and then an ominous moan 
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of the wind that reminds us February is not a 
good month for a sea voyage. 

At last the mail-boat arrives, bringing two or 
three more passengers, and a small mountain of 
boxes and letter-bags piled up round the funnel. 

In a short time all is ready, and the last adieux 
are to be spoken. This is such a sad moment, 
that we escape below, for now husbands have to 
part from wives, little children are to be taken 
from their mothers. The tears shed are too sad 
to see, and we have not the courage to witness 
them. 

The steamer has gone, the last waving hand- 
kerchief is out of sight, but still the big ship lies 
motionless across Southampton Water, in spite 
of every effort to get her head round. On going 
below the cause is manifest, there is something 
wrong with the engine, and the engineer's assist- 
ants are cooling the refractory monster with 
water, and anointing its massive limbs with 
oil. A pleasant beginning for a voyage across 
" the Bay" in winter. 

In time the coaxing prevails, the ** hot bear- 
ing" is reduced, and at last we pass Calshot 
Castle. 

The old familiar features of Cowes, the club- 
house and Egypt Point, are soon left astern, and 
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4 GAMBOLS OF THE * CLAUDIA.' 

then we are summoned to dinner. This is plenti- 
ful and excellent, but as all we passengers, sixty- 
two in number, sit quietly and comfortably at 
the tables, the painful thought cannot but 
arise, how many of us will appear at this 
hour to-morrow? However, such ideas are 
dangerous, and are dismissed with the determina- 
tion to make the best of what seems likely to be 
a bad business, for, as we near the Needles, the 
motion decidedly increases, and to use a sea 
phrase with which our yachting experiences have 
made us but too familiar, the weather has a 
decidedly ** dirty look," which means haK a gale 
of wind and plenty of rain. 

Still, in so large a ship, we flatter ourselves 
we shall not feel real discomfort whilst in the 
Channel. Nothing less than the great swell of 
the Atlantic ought to produce much effect on 
such an immense vessel, especially as yesterday 
was calm, and there has not yet been wind 
enough to make her roll. But we are painfully 
imdeceived on this point, no sooner do we lose 
the shelter of the land, than the * Claudia ' com- 
mences a series of gambols which to us, ac- 
customed to a vessel one twentieth her size, 
seem quite uncalled for by the amount of sea 
that is running. But though large the * Claudia' 
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is unusually narrow, or crank, as sailors say, 
and in an hour it is so clear that she makes very 
bad weather of it, that our hearts sink two or 
three stages lower in despondency. The night, 
too, is far from cheering. It is wild and stormy, 
the full moon apparently travelling at a vast pace 
through heavy masses of black clouds and open- 
ings of drifting mist. Every now and then the 
white light-house and whiter cliffs can be seen, 
looking weird and ghastly, as they stand out in 
strong relief against the dark and threatening 
sky. 

Walking on the wet slippery deck is no longer 
pleasant, so we descend to the warm and bril- 
liantly lighted cabin. To be sure, if the lamps 
would not hang at an angle of 45'', first on one side 
and then on the other, and if a cup of tea could 
be trusted to take care of itseK, without sliding 
to another part of the table at the very moment 
it is wanted, the comfort would be greater, but 
these are minor evils not worth thinking about. 

The real discomfort is the long dreary night. 
The lamps are put out at eleven o'clock, and, for 
the safety of the ship, no one is allowed to have 
a light in his cabin. Only a few feeble rays 
from lanterns on the columns of the saloon pre- 
vent utter darkness. 



b HEAVY LURCHES. 

The strangeness of everything around the 
hard, narrow bed, the unceasing throb of the 
screw, render sound sleep out of the question, 
and very long and very wearisome are the 
hours that elapse, until the faint grey light 
of day makes the objects in the little cabin 
visible. 

But when seen, the sight is not exhilarating. 
Although everything had been tidily arranged 
over night, everything is in confusion now. The 
camp-stool that was supposed to have been 
tightly wedged into a convenient corner, and 
on which various articles had been deposited, 
has " fetched way " in a heavy roll, and now 
lies on the other side of the cabin with its legs 
rebelliously in the air, ready to receive a victim, 
as pikemen receive cavalry, should you be pitched 
out upon it, an event which sundry heavy lurches 
render but too probable. 

Scarcely is this seen when a change takes 
place ; up goes the stool, evidently prepared to 
be now the aggressor. Nor is it only seeming, 
for down it comes. Luckily, however, being 
aware of the intention, it is cleverly captured, 
folded up, and laid on its side, so that its powers 
of mischief are ended for the present. But this 
liorrid tumbling and rolling is really trying. 



ON DECK IN THE MOENING. 7 

Everything is everywhere by turns, and nothing 
remains anywhere long. 

Dressing under such circumstances is an opera- 
tion that requires great courage to begin, much 
skill and perseverance to accompUsh, and of 
which the results are highly unsatisfactory. 
However, it is finished at last, we wrap ourselves 
closely and snugly in warm yachting-cloaks, tie 
on quilted hoods, and, having become a Uttle 
more accustomed to the motion, contrive to get 
on deck. 

There is what sailors call an ugly cross sea, 
but the sky is clearer, and the aspect of things 
therefore, less gloomy. Large masses of water 
of a deep indigo-blue are meeting, crossing, and 
jostling each other in every direction, all more 
or less crested with snowy foam, which the 
strong wind drives off in glittering flakes. 

All the fore part of the ship is wet with spray, 
and there are occasional splashes even on the 
sacred quarter-deck. Walking, or even stand- 
ing, is impossible without holding on to some- 
thing. Now there is a sudden dive and a roll, 
and an equally sudden recovery, then a still 
heavier plunge, and a sound as if the ship had 
been struck by an immense padded hammer. 
There is a convulsive quivering of the whole 



8 SHIPPING A SEA. 

fabric, and a tremendous splash. Look forward. 
The stumpy bowsprit drives into a great wave, 
a cataract of white foam flies many feet above 
the forecastle, and a foot or so of blue water 
pours over it, falling on the deck like a mill- 
stream, and washing aft nearly to the entrance 
of the cabin. 

The * Claudia * has shipped a sea. It is, how- 
ever, a very trifling one, and has done no harm, 
except ducking the unfortunate fowls in the 
coops, and terribly frightening the pigs and 
sheep in the pens amidships. 

Soon after twelve the clouds gather again, 
and all the rest of the day we plunge sturdily, 
and, as it seems, wearily, through a duU grey 
sea, under a dull grey sky. The mighty ship, 
notwithstanding her rolling and tumbling, is ever 
driven onward through the waves by the cease- 
less pulsation of the engine, whose heavy throbs 
are but too perceptible in the saloon and our 
cabins. 

Oh 1 the longing for a few moments' rest ; if 
but only ten minutes could be given to ease 
aching head and weary body, one would gain 
fresh courage to bear the unvarying beat of that 
remorseless pulse. But on we must go. Were 
life itself at stake, there could be no respite. 
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We have seen but few sail, but we are rather 
out of the track of the vast fleet of ships that 
throng, even dangerously, that great highway of 
the commerce of the world, the Channel, but just 
as the gloomy day is fading into night, a low, 
black, bleak, coast is visible to the south, scarcely 
seen, and rapidly disappearing in the dreary 
twilight. 

It is the Island of the Saints, better known as 
Ushant, and we are now in the Bay of Biscay. 
From this point to Cape Finisterre, are three 
himdred miles of much dreaded water. We were 
told, however, that it is a mistake to suppose 
the Bay is rougher than any other portion of the 
North Atlantic. With the wind from any other 
quarter than the east, there is quite as bad 
weather, and as much of it along the coast of 
Portugal, until the latitude of Lisbon is reached. 
South of this point, gales are less frequent and 
less severe. Towards the line, the weather is 
generally fine and the sea calm. 

But our experience of the Bay was not to be 
so pleasant; before night the barometer went 
down, and the sea got up, and there was every 
appearance of a heavy gale of wind. Nor did 
the gale threaten in vain. What a night we had 1 
How the ship strained, and rolled, and pitched, 
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and how the poor passengers suffered and 
groaned I Surely each minute was an hour, and 
we had not the satisfaction of knowing that we 
were making good progress, for everything was 
against us that could be against us. 

The gale, however, was shortlived, and drove 
away the clouds, for the next morning broke 
bright and clear. We still tumbled about, but 
the motion was long, solemn, stately, almost 
regular, and as different from the rapid and 
uncertain movements of yesterday as is the 
dignified minuet from the lively gavotte. There 
was something dreamy and sleepy in the slow 
upheaving and subsiding of the cabin, which 
was rather soothing than otherwise, especially 
after the fatigues of the night, and I was in a 
pleasant state of half-sleep over a book, when 
a peremptory summons called us to come on deck 
and look at the sea. 

Partly from sleepiness, partly from bruises, 
I felt disobedient; besides, strong in the con- 
fidence of ignorance, I said to myself, " What can 
the sea show that I have not already beheld ?" 
I thought we had seen the great deep in most of 
its aspects. We had been in a hurricane in the 
Black Sea, in a white squall in the Mediter- 
ranean, had tried a north-easter in the German 
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Ocean, and, worse than all, we had been an- 
chored for days in a ground swell ofE the coast 
of Syria. A sky like heated brass overhead, 
not a breath of air to enable us to get under 
weigh, and the surf rolling so heavily on the 
shore that it was impossible for a boat to land. 

And yet — ^perhaps for the same reason that 
one feels tender interest in a naughty child, I 
love the sea. Its wayward and capricious moods 
have a wondrous fascination, and then, when 
gentle and calm, or dancing merrily in bright 
blue wavelets, how inexpressibly lovely and 
charming it is ! 

However at this moment I felt cross with it, 
after its bad usage of last night, and not 
until the third summons did I go on deck. 
How could I have been so foolish as to have 
lost a moment of so glorious a sight, and one 
also totally unlike anything we had ever seen 
before ? 

The wind had subsided into a fresh breeze, 
and the surface of the water was nearly calm, 
but instead of the multitudinous chaos of small 
waves tumbling about in every direction, 
through which we had torn our way all yesterday, 
three or four long narrow valleys of water, 
enclosed between gently sloping ridges, seemed 
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to fill up the whole of the unbroken circle of sea 
and air of which the spectator is always the 
centre. These valleys appeared some miles in 
length, and about a furlong or so in width ; the 
height of the ridge of water must have been 
from forty to fifty feet. 

There was no danger, nor the slightest ap- 
pearance of it. A small boat could have rowed 
up and down the gently moving hills. To be 
sure, every now and then, but not often, the 
crest of one of these waves would break into a 
long ridge of foam, sujQ&cient to have swamped 
a boat, but the good ship * Claudia' glided 
along their sloping sides (for the sea was 
abeam) without shipping even a drop of spray. 
There must have been a terrible storm some- 
where, and it must have been blowing in the 
same direction for a long time, before such 
tremendous rollers could have been raised. Such 
a sight is very rare, at least in this part of 
the world, and several ojQ&cers of the ship 
said they had never seen anything like it 
before. 

While the * Claudia' was in the trough nothing 
of course was visible on either side, but the long 
gentle slopes of water. Late in the afternoon 
we met a great line-of-battle ship, one of the 
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ninety-gun screw two-deckers which so short a 
time ago were considered the most perfect war 
vessels in the world. She passed within a mile 
of us, and although the swell had then consider- 
ably gone down, yet when she sank between the 
waves we could not see even the tops of her 
masts. This grand sea went down at night, 
there was a shift of wind, and we then tossed and 
tumbled as before. 

We had much of this dreary, weary work, 
counting the hours as they slowly passed, and 
trying somewhat hopelessly to concentrate 
thought on the books with which we were pro- 
vided. Life on board a passenger ship is a dull 
affair, whatever people may say, though every- 
thing is done in these great vessels to make a 
tiresome voyage comfortable and pleasant. 

The * Claudia' (nom de plume be it said) is a 
very fine screw-steamer, of great length, but with 
hardly sufficient beam. On the main deck is an 
immense saloon, with sleeping cabins opening 
out of it on either side. These are very com- 
fortable, and so arranged that a family may 
have a set of cabins to themselves. On the 
forward side of the staircase, or companion, as 
it is nautically called, is a long vista, which 
seems interminable, and in fact extends nearly 
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the whole length of the ship. On each side runs 
a sort of corridor, or gallery, giving access to 
more cabins, bath-rooms, oflBcers' state-rooms, 
&c. Looking over the railings of these galleries, 
you can see down into a lower deck, and also 
into the engine-room. The effect is curious, and 
gives an idea of Ughtness and space that is very 
pleasant. 

The daily routine is exactly the same on board 
all these steamers. Much too early to be pleasant 
should one have perchance gone to sleep, morning 
is announced by the well-known sound of wash- 
ing deck, the hardest scrubbing always seeming 
to take place on the spot exactly over one's head. 
To us this seemed a work of supererogation, as 
the operation was effectually performed about 
every half hour by King Neptune himself. 

At half -past six a cup of coffee or tea, with a 
biscuit, is brought by the stewardess, who informs 
one at the same time of the news of the night, 
such as, who has been most ill, and who is a 
little better. There is generally a bad account 
of the poor maid who is making her first acquaint- 
ance with the sea. Then comes the invariable 
question, on what day shall we probably arrive 
at Gibraltar ? The answer is usually on a sliding 
scale, the day retreating as we advance. At 
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nine there is breakfast, but very few passengers 
appear at this hour. In fact, meals are so 
numerous that even the sharp air of the sea fails 
to give suflBcient appetite for them. Not only is 
there luncheon at twelve and dinner at five, but 
still later tea and supper make their appearance. 

However, to most of the people on board the 
* Claudia,' so many opportunities of eating must 
have seemed but a cruel insult, for their suffer- 
ings were far too acute to permit them to take 
more food than was absolutely necessary to sup- 
port life. 

On Sunday the monotony of our lives was 
broken by Divine service in the cabin, and as the 
sea had gone down, and the movement conse- 
quently was less, the attendance was very numer- 
ous. The wind also was more favourable, a sail 
had been set, and we were all cheerful with the 
hope of a speedy arrival, but we rejoiced too 
soon, our troubles were not yet over. 

Early on Monday morning the vessel was moving 
so slowly, that the delightful thought flashed 
across our minds that we must be in the Straits. 
Delusive hope, that lasted but a second, for what 
meant that horrid sound of the steam-whistle, 
which, while half asleep, suggested the idea of 
arrival ? Again and again did the piercing 
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scream afflict the ear, alas 1 there could be but 
one cause. We were in a fog, and were taking 
the precaution, by means of these unearthly noises, 
of making our presence known to other ships. 

Away went aU chance of arriving even twenty- 
four hours after being due. All day we crept 
along ignominiously at half speed, whistling, ring- 
ing bells, and having look-outs stationed in every 
part, and yet, notwithstanding this care, we were 
every moment in dread of seeing some huge ship 
emerge from the mist, and crash down upon us, 
unseen until too late. 

These fogs are especially terrible at sea, for 
they deaden sound as well as impede sight, and 
even the shrill scream of the steam-whistle pene- 
trated but a short distance through the clinging 
white vapour that was wrapped around us like a 
shroud. 

This was a lifting fog. For an hour or two it 
would close about us so thickly that voices on 
the other side of the deck sounded quite muffled, 
and it was impossible to see even a hundred 
yards a-head, then it would be fairly clear for a 
couple of miles, with another heavy fog-bank 
in the distance. When such intervals occurred 
all steam was put on, and we dashed forward at 
full speed until we again plunged into the dense 
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mist. Notwithstanding our impatience, it was 
interesting and beautiful to see, not only the skill 
with which the captain availed himself of every 
little chance, but also how the ship, with instant 
obedience, carried out the wishes of her com- 
mander. It was however harassing and fatiguing 
work for officers and men, and they had a hard 
and anxious day. 

Happily, when the moon rose about nine o'clock, 
her bright light seemed to make the horrid fog 
fade away, and before eleven we were dashing 
along in smooth water and at our best pace. 
The change was quite exhilarating, but still we 
evidently were to have a long passage. 

Tuesday we ought to have been at Gibraltar, 
but at sunrise that day we are only off Lisbon. 
However, the delightful change in the weather 
makes us all patient, comparatively even happy. 
The day is fine and warm, the sea smooth and 
lovely, with bright little blue waves that sparkle 
gaily in the sunshine. Even the worst invalids 
are tempted to come on deck, and the poor 
children, whose presence hitherto has made itself 
known only by their cries, now run about and 
enjoy themselves for the first time. 

As we draw in towards the land, we have a 
grand panoramic view of the Spanish coast. By 
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and by we pass close under Cape St. Vincent, 
with its convent and lighthouse, looking some- 
what lonely and dreary, perched on the barren 
summit of the high white cliff. 

Though the sea appears so calm where we are, 
nevertheless great rollers are setting on to the 
shore, where they burst in cataracts of foam over 
the rocks of this famous headland. It is a 
beautiful sight. The long blue waves change to 
a vivid green as they approach the cliffs, against 
which they break in thundering masses, while 
high in the air fly the clouds of snow white 
spray. 

We are so close in that we can see people 
sitting at the open windows, and walking about 
the court of the old convent. The rocks be- 
neath have been hollowed out into numerous 
caverns by the ceaseless action of the vast 
Atlantic, and one of them presents a curious 
phenomenon. Every five or six minutes there 
is a noise like the explosion of a mine, and a 
column of water shoots high into the air, through 
a hole in the roof, with the force and beauty of a 
geyser. 

After passing the Cape, the coast is broken 
into a variety of small bays, and far inland we 
can see a chain of mountains of irregular and 
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picturesque form. In the course of the day, the 
varying light causes them to present every shade 
of exquisite colour, and at sunset the whole range 
is wrapped in a purple radiance that becomes in- 
expressibly beautiful as it gradually blends into 
the golden hue of the sky. 

The next morning, at half past six, we wake to 
find the rugged mountains of Africa on our right, 
Tarifa on the left, while immediately before us, 
bristling with cannon and stem with impregnable 
fortifications, rises the famous Bock of Gibraltar. 
These formidable preparations for war are, how- 
ever, softened by pleasant evidences of southern 
warmth and vegetation, for the grey old rocks 
are draped with masses of climbing plants 
now gay with flowers, and pretty villas can 
be seen peeping forth from olive woods and 
orange gardens. 

It would be presuming in a simple traveller to 
do more than allude to the fame and honour of 
the hero of Kars, but grateful friends may 
venture to say that, simny, and charming, and 
health-restoring as they found Gibraltar, the 
heart-sunshine and the greatest charm would 
have been wanting to them, had not the Governor, 
Sir Fenwick Williams, been at the beautiful and 
hospitable old convent. 

2 
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CHAPTER II. 

TEAVELLING BY DILIGENCE W SPAIN. 

TTTE are no longer at Gibraltar, months have 
^ * passed away, and though it is now the 
end of April, it is very chilly, for the hour is 
about 3 a.m. We have a dim consciousness that 
we are really in Spain, but as from time to time 
we move with uneasy restlessness on hard narrow 
seats, it is borne upon our minds that instead of 
the nineteenth this must be the fifteenth century, 
for the Inquisition and its rack seem ever before 
us. Are we even now in one of those dark, 
dreadful cells, and if so, what new torments 
await us ? 

At any rate we are persuaded that we have 
undergone the Question ordinary and extra- 
ordinary, for every bone feels dislocated, and 
every limb is aching. 
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But now the executioner seems about to ad- 
minister the coup-de-grdcSf for crash comes a blow 
on the right temple, rapidly followed by a stab 
in the right side. The culminating anguish of 
heavy weights falling on the feet makes us start 
up wide awake. We recognise that we are in 
Spain, though it is not the fifteenth century, and 
that our rack has been the berlina of a Spanish 
diligence. 

We replace the umbrella whose handle, having 
got loose from the netting above, has so nearly 
brained us, and we rescue our feet from the 
chaos of boxes and bags that the last jerk threw 
upon them. Then cautiously letting down the 
wooden shutter, with a small opaque piece of 
glass in the middle of it, that in dismal irony is 
called a window, we look forth. 

The soaking rain of the night has resolved 
itself into a steady drizzle. Towards the east, the 
first pallid rays of early dawn are strug- 
gling through the heavy clouds. There is 
the sound of a rushing torrent somewhere 
near, and a cold penetrating wind that chills 
the very marrow of our bones comes whistl- 
ing through the gorges of the neighbouring 
sierra. Oh ! land of the citron and myrtle, is 
this the welcome you give poor travellers ? 
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But now a desperate lurch of the heavy vehicle, 
and sundry insane bounds, as if our elephant of 
a carriage had been seized with sudden madness, 
make us again brave the wind and rain, and 
cautiouslv look out. Our pace has been com- 
paratively slow for the last haK-hour, as- 
cending a mountain road, but we are now at 
the top of the hill, and are entering a little town. 

Below, at some distance to the right, we see 
mules going at a furious pace. We look and 
look again, unable at first to believe that they 
are the leaders of our team, but we also, so far 
behind, are bounding over stones, and dashing 
roimd fearful comers as if possessed by a very 
demon. At the most perilous turn stands our 
mayorali shouting to the mules as they gallop by, 
and administering an encouraging or admonish- 
ing cut with his whip as each animal comes 
within reach of its long and heavy thong. 

Dreadful are the jolts, frightful is the noise 
as we whirl along, but down the hill and round 
the comers we go, sometimes with barely more 
than one wheel on the ground. Now we dash 
through an archway, pull up with a jerk that 
threatens our destruction as well as that of the 
carriage, and we are in the Plaza of the little 
town of Loxa, 
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The door opens, some ricketty iron steps 
are let down and then .... but surely those 
wretched, battered, limp creatures are not the 
neat trim travellers who entered so briskly last 
night into that little torture-box of a berlina? 
But so it is, and how are the mighty fallen I So 
woe-begone and dismal do all look in the equally 
dismal and melancholy dawn, that a hearty laugh 
is the only remark that can be made, and this 
has a wonderfully restorative effect, not only on 
ourselves, but even on the passengers in the 
interior. 

A serious young woman, with a crying child 
in her arms, and whose sad face, poor thing, 
tells of much trouble past or to come, quite cheers 
up at the sound of this involuntary laugh, and 
with a feeble smile dandles the sobbing baby up 
and down. A tall, fierce-looking soldier, with a 
large fierce moustache, and a sword as large and 
fierce in proportion as the moustache, takes off 
his cap to us in the most friendly and patronizing 
manner, and the mayoral^ coming up whip in 
hand, begs to put himself and all his possessions 
at the feet of their Excellencies, and trusts their . 
Excellencies have enjoyed the journey. 

Their Excellencies, looking very feeble and 
forlorn, and expressing themselves in still more 
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feeble Spanish, thank the Senor for his good 
wishes, and feeling themselves obliged, under the 
circumstances, to give into a polite fiction that 
has falsehood on the very face of it, have much 
gratification in assuring him of the interest and 
charm of the journey, and offer him a substantial 
evidence of their satisfaction. Thereupon the 
mayoral, with a magnificent bow, assures Their 
Gracious Excellencies that he kisses their hands, 
with the most profound feelings of respect and 
esteem, and again places himself and all his 
possessions at their feet. 

Their Gracious Excellencies are then stowed 
away in their wooden box. The other passengers 
retire into the interior, and off we go again. 

A diligencia^ either inside or out, above or 
below, carries upwards of twenty people, and the 
mass of luggage piled on the roof affords a 
curious study in the art of balancing. Those to 
whom the delicate operation of packing has been 
entrusted, have evidently a profound knowledge 
of the great principle of the centre of gravity. 
Boxes and bales, of eccentric and wondrous 
. shapes, are so ingeniously balanced, and so skil- 
fully secured, that unless a wheel comes off the 
clumsy vehicle is rarely upset. When the country 
is hilly, and the roads bad — ^which they generally 
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are — ^the team consists of ten to fourteen mules. 
Fine handsome creatures as a rule, but exceed- 
ingly short in their tempers, and ready to bite and 
kick on the smallest provocation. A postilion 
rides one of the leaders, and the reins that con- 
nect this crowd of animals are held by a driver 
who has but little control over any but the first 
four. The sagacious creatures, however, under- 
stand their work, and when they choose can do it 
right well. 

The important personage is the mayoral or 
conductor, who not only has charge of the pas- 
sengers and luggage, but who directs the team 
up and down steep ascents and descents, and 
guides them round every difficult corner. 

Like the French conductor he is generally a 
wag, and has a joke or a compliment for every- 
one we meet on the road. His agility is marvel- 
lous ; the many coloured handkerchief that adorns 
his head, his crimson sash and glittering gaiter 
buttons may be seen flashing here, there, every- 
where. Up and down he scrambles with the 
ease and rapidity of a monkey. Now the sharp 
cracks of his long whip are heard resounding 
like shot on one side. The mules are going at a 
hand gallop, but he is up and down on the other 
side, almost as quickly as one can look round. 



■^ 
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The ponderous veliicle sways to and fro as it 
rattles down a steep incline, bounding over large 
stones, and pitching into deep ruts, with an in- 
difference to the springs of a carriage, and the 
bones of human beings, that strikes terror into 
the souls of ignorant passengers. 

But great as is seemingly the danger, our 
ubiquitous mayoral is ready for any emergency. 
His mules are his friends, his darlings, his 
children, his demons, as occasion requires and 
diflficulties increase. He knows them all by their 
names, or seems to do so. 

" Oh, Mariquita, oh, my Carmen," " mi amiga," 
"miquerida" (my darling), "mi anima," "hija 
de mi alma" (daughter of my soul), " mi 
demonio," " mi diavolo," &c., &o. " Eheu, Mari- 
quita ! fiend that thou art, pig, demon, via, go on, 
arr^, arrd !" while crack, crack goes the terrific 
whip, as every endearing or other appeUation is 
uttered. 

Woe to the unlucky beloved who does not put 
forth its best effort at the critical moment. The 
stinging lash comes down on the offender's side 
with a cutting sharpness that makes one shudder. 
The offending Mariquita or Carmen lays back her 
ears, and gives a vicious kick, but knows too well 
the keen eye and unerring aim to resist farther. 
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The way we dash through the crooked, narrow, 
and often steep streets of the little towns is a 
sight to behold. • This is the moment of exhibi- 
tion, and all the skill and courage of drivers 
and team are put forth to the utmost. We, in 
the berlina, directly we see the town, know our 
hour has come, and hold tight to the sides of the 
carriage. The postilion cracks his whip and 
puts his leaders into a gallop. The driver cracks 
his, shakes his reins, and the wheelers start into 
a gallop. Off go the rest of the team, and down 
the hill we come at a headlong pace, swinging from 
side to side in a manner most alarming to weak 
nerves. The stones rattle like hail, nothing can 
stop us. Holes, water-courses, ruts are merged 
into one gigantic bound. We jolt against a 
bank and send down a shower of gravel, 
we rattle through a stream, dashing the water 
against the windows. At a hand-gallop we 
enter the little market-place, and hold our breath, 
as we see ourselves plunging, as it were, on to 
the very face of the cathedral. But no — the 
mayoral is at the comer. Crack, goes the warn- 
ing whip. We see the postilion cantering away 
some distance off, and round the sharp turn 
whirls the long string of mules, with a dexterity 
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and a perfection of guidance which is in the 
highest degree admirable. 

It is, however, startling work for those unac- 
customed to it ; and an occasional scream may 
be heard from the interior, as some timid pas- 
senger looks out at a critical moment and com- 
prehends the hazardous proceedings. 

Accidents sometimes occur, but wonderfully 
seldom, considering the state of the roads, 
and the apparently dilapidated condition of the 
carriages. 

When, however, the mighty vehicle does tumble 
over, great is the fall thereof, and great is the 
difficulty of getting it up again. Of course, the 
misfortune generally happens in a lonely place 
where little help can be had. The mayoral is 
always provided with nails, linch-pins, and ropes, 
in the event of their being required, and some- 
times an extra wheel is conveyed amongst the 
luggage. In these troubled times, however, no 
diligence now travels alone. There are always 
three or four of them, so the others are 
summoned to the help of the unlucky one. The 
passengers are seldom hurt, they are much too 
tightly wedged in to be easily moved. A cut or 
two from broken glass is generally the worst 
injury. 
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The mules, if they fall, lie in a heap together, 
and how they scream, and how they bite 1 It is 
no easy matter to get near the strugghng, kicking 
mass, for man and beast are equally enemies at 
such a moment. The driver's great object seems 
to be to lash the leaders and wheelers from a 
safe distance. The poor writhing creatures, then 
making frantic efforts to stand, drag the others up 
with them. Several probably re-appear from the 
dust with bleeding cuts on their legs and sides, 
and, alas I for mule nature, these unfortimates 
always get a supplementary bite or kick from their 
more fortunate companions. This is the only 
notice their wounds receive. The harness is 
re-adjusted, the broken wheel or axle repaired, and 
off goes the team again, probably faster than ever, 
to make up for lost time. 

An old French diligence is a luxurious carriage 
compared with its sister of Spain. The seats, 
even in the berlina, are painfully hard and nar- 
row, and the springs are of the roughest and 
scantiest. After a journey of four-and-twenty 
hours, the bones feel as if they had been carefully 
hammered, and the amount of space allotted to 
each passenger is only suitable to the smallest of 
mankind. 

Posting is now quite impossible. Formerly, 
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even when practicable, it was scarcely prudent ; 
but in the present disturbed state of Spain such 
folly as that of two or three foreigners travelling 
alone would be looked upon as suicidal, a dis- 
tinct invitation to robbery. Few Spaniards care 
to spend much money in travelling, and fewer 
still would travel alone if they could do so in 
company. In many districts, the wild moun- 
taineers would consider a rich foreigner a law- 
ful prize delivered into their hands for the comfort 
of the children of the soil, and as a chastisement 
to the foolish ones of earth for indulging in a 
vain curiosity. 

Under such circumstances, the only alterna- 
tives are the railway and the diligence, and by 
adopting the latter, more of the grand and beauti- 
ful portions of Spain can be seen. Roads 
traverse the moimtains, but railways cling to 
the plains. 

Besides, notwithstanding the discomforts of 
the diligence, and the fatigue caused by its 
rough and jarring movements, there is both 
interest and amusement in such a novel 
mode of travelling. Many national traits may 
be observed, and to those who care to know 
and see people as weU as places, much that 
is worth notice may be heard as well as seen. 
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Railways are great levellers in every sense of 
the word, and national habits die out 
under the invasion of locomotives, guards, and 
porters, so that it is now quite possible 
to cross Europe without remarking any great 
difference in the various stations that are 
traversed. 

But to those who journey in national convey- 
ances, visit remote towns, and Imger in little 
inns, each fresh country is as a great and new 
picture, containing innumerable studies and dis- 
closing fresh beauties, as it becomes more and 
more known. 

This is especially the case in Spain; fatigue 
and discomforts are speedily forgotten in the 
romance of travelling in this magnificent and 
interesting country. Over no part of Europe 
does the mysterious halo of the past cast more 
graceful shadows. At times we found it 
difficult to believe we were living in the 
prosaic nineteenth century, so profoimdly did 
surrounding objects speak of days long passed 
away. 

Traces of the old Moors yet cling around their 
ancient habitations. The marble fountains erected 
centuries ago by Eastern hands, still shower 
forth their bright streams of water. There are 
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still the gardens beneath the shade of whose 
trees the unfortunate Boabdil delighted to wan- 
der. The wild song of the muleteer, as he 
guides his mules through the passes of the 
mountain, yet tells of the loves and sor- 
rows of Moorish maidens, and the mournful 
cadence, as it dies away, recalls the last sad 
chant of the departing Moors as they left 
for ever the fair scenes they had loved so 
well. 

The stem and rugged sierras, around whose 
peaks storm and tempest seem for ever playing, 
have a solemn and awful grandeur of their own. 
Few care to wander amid those dark recesses, 
for their steep sides are scored with precipices, 
down whose gloomy depths but few rays of light 
can ever penetrate. Some peak may be crowned 
by the ruins of a Moorish castle, beneath whose 
walls perchance may still lie buried the treasure 
promised to him who has faith and courage to 
seek it. He who believes in the legends of the 
past may hear, it is said, the war-cry of the 
Saracen Knight who guards it, echoing amid the 
pauses of the Winter storm, and the hoofs of the 
infidel's courser may be heard thundering across 
the ruined drawbridge, when after his nightly 
rounds, the warrior returns at cockcrow to the 
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vault where fell enchantment holds him en- 
tombed by day. 

Even the great, bare, dreary Castilian plains tell 
their own sad tale of what is and what might be. 
Their immensity, their nakedness, the silence 
that reigns over these vast wastes are alike im- 
pressive and sorrowful. Not a tree, not a bush, 
is to be seen, the note of a bird is never heard. 
At rare intervals a mounted herdsman passes in 
the distance, and his presence tells us that the 
dark bodies we see like specks on the horizon 
are great herds of cattle, perhaps those of some 
famous ganaderiaj whose bulls are celebrated for 
their fierceness and courage. This scorching, 
bUnding, pitiless sun may well fire the blood, 
and arouse fierce passions in animals as well as 
in men. 

Perhaps, during the day, some miserable 
half destroyed village may be passed, the 
men probably away with one or other of 
the contending armies, the women looking 
worn, hollow-eyed, and dusty as their wretched 
houses. 

Alas ! poor Spain, what matters it to her 
poorer children who may be seated on the 
throne ? To them peace is the one thing needful ; 
peace to them means home, and food, and life. 

D 
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These great plains now so arid and so desolate 
would then yield all that man desires of com, 
and oil, and wine, but who dares sow when he 
knows ribt whose hand will reap ? 
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CHAPTER III. 

GRENADA AND THE ALHAMBEA. 

T7ERY early one Summer morning we arrived 
'' at Grenada. The city was still asleep, no 
sign of life appeared in the streets : but as we 
ascended the wooded hill on the summit of which 
stands the Alhambra, we could hear that nature, 
in her sweetest accents, was already singing a 
morning hynm of praise. 

The voices of hundreds of nightingales re- 
soimded from the neighbouring thickets, and the 
murmur of innumerable streamlets added their 
music to swell the concert. 

On descending at the door of the Fonda de los 
Siete Suelos, tired as we were from a long night's 
journey, it was impossible to go to bed without 
giving one look at the beautiful view so near. 
Somewhat to the discomfiture of the good land- 

D 2 
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lady, who has prepared breakfast for us, we 
hurried on to the terrace of the Plaza de los 
Algibes, by the Torre de la Vela, and speedily 
forgot hot coffee and other creature comforts in 
delight at the enchanting scene before us. 

Night yet lingered on the woods below, and 
the snowy mountains of the sierra were ghostlike 
and shadowy in the pale light of dawn. The 
morning star, pure and translucent, still shone 
above them as if unwilling to depart, though 
aroimd the higher peaks was gathering the first 
faint blush of coming day. The fresh morning 
air was sweet with the perfume of roses, and of 
the myrtle hedges in the garden before the ruined 
Spanish palace. The great city at our feet was 
hushed in profound repose, darkness hung over 
her streets and squares, and there was not a sound 
to denote the presence of the many thousand 
human beings who were resting near. 

But, as we looked, the hew day arrived in golden 
glory, decking sky and moimtains alike with 
rosy clouds, while the young sim, driving before 
him the mist that had hitherto veiled the green 
expanse of the Vega, revealed the lovely plain in 
all its rich luxuriance. 

Scarce had the first bright ray of light touched 
the great gilt cross above the cathedral when in 
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an instant the bells of every churcli and convent 
began to cliime, and in another moment from 
all sides arose the stir and hum of awakening 
Ufe. 

We then rather reluctantly remembered that 
we were both hungry and tired. So great indeed 
proved our fatigue that it was late in the day 
before we awoke from the deep sleep of exceeding 
exhaustion. 

We had intended to have remained at Grenada 
a few days, perhaps a week, but we had not 
been there twenty-four hours before we decided 
that at least twice that time was absolutely neces- 
sary ; and such are the attractions of this most 
fascinating place, that long after we ought to 
have left, we lingered day after day, unable to 
tear ourselves away, and at last nothing but a 
sudden alarm effected the separation. A French 
artist came here for a week, the week has length- 
ened into seven years, and he is not yet ready 
to go. 

But Grenada, and especially the Alhambra, 
possesses every charm the soul of man can desire. 
Alas ! for poor mortals the earthly paradise is too 
perfect. The weak human heart needs such 
constant strain and struggle to keep it in order. 
Too many good and beautiful things enervate it. 
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and make it unfit to fight the wearing and un- 
ending battle of life. 

The climate, the charms, and the beauty of 
Grenada conquered the Moors quite as much as 
the Christian hosts of Ferdinand and Isabella, 
and it is to-day as it was then. Few remain 
long here without feeling — Let us live and be 
happy to-day, let to-morrow take care of itself. 

The true children of the Alhambra, therefore, 
are a merry, thriftless, idle set, enjoying life to 
the full, and caring for little but the hour's plea- 
sure. Every evening may be heard the thrum- 
ming of the guitar, and the merry clicking of 
the castanets, as the people dance and sing, 
happily indifferent to whatever troubles may be 
going on elsewhere. The fertile Vega gives them 
olives, fruit, and vegetables in abimdance, the 
moimtains supply them with snow, the sun shines 
brightly, the birds sing all day, and nearly all 
night. What can mortals wish for more ? " Eat, 
drink, and be merry, what matters it, if to-morrow 
we die?" 

And we felt the charm most potently ourselves. 
Life seemed the perfection of happiness, when, 
seated beneath a shady wall, we lazily watched 
the sunbeams playing over the ruddy towers of 
the Torres Vermejos. The Vega beneath was 
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quivering in the heat of a Summer day, but 
where we sat the cool breeze from the Nevada 
rustled amongst the leaves of the trees overhead. 
The air was balmy with the sweet perfume of 
orange-flowers and roses, while the ear was 
soothed by the ceaseless melody of the nightin- 
gales, the drowsy humming of the bees, and the 
tinkling murmur of a little stream as it wandered 
through the rough grass at our feet. 

The fragrant air, the delicious melody, steeped 
every sense in content, and existence so passed 
seemed as a heavenly dream, from which one 
would not willingly awake. The world could 
offer nothing better, the troubles of life were 
only a name, all cares floated away and were for- 
goL in the mere enjoyment rf uVing. 

K the day was so enchanting, what words can 
paint the charm of evening? When darkness 
gathers around, with all the mysterious sounds 
of night and nature; when with the gloom of 
twilight the ghosts of the past come drifting 
across the mind, then these ruins speak with 
another voice, and around them lingers the 
pathetic grace of remembrance. The tears shed 
here have long since been wiped away, the hearts 
that suffered have long since been at rest. The 
moon, as she throws her tender light alike over 
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mountain and ruined palace, speaks of repose 
and peace ; and nature, ever consolatory, takes 
with gentle touch the harshness from sorrow, 
and amid these lovely scenes even grief at length 
loses its cruel sting. 

After making the regular sight-seeing tour 
two or three times, the custodians knew us, and 
we were permitted to wander at will in the courts 
and halls of the Alhambra. Some of the most 
charming apartments are those that were once 
devoted to the beautiful Elisabetta of Parma, 
wife of the monomaniac Philip V., who amused 
himself during some of his gloomy fits by feign- 
ing to be dead, and insisting upon the last rites 
being performed. From a lofty tower, in which 
is the Tocador de la Reina, a view can be obtained 
unequalled probably for extent and loveliness, 
but our favourite resting places were the great 
Sala de Justicia and the Sala de las dos Her- 
5 manos. The twin slabs of marble, alike in colour 
and in size, that give their name (that of the 
two sisters) to the hall, are said to be the silent 
and untiring guardians of a treasure buried deep 
in the heart of the mountains, and to which they 
ever point. Could a line be drawn from the 
centre of each to the distant sierra, a mystic door 
would be discovered. Within its portals reposes 
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a sage who long defended Grenada and its kings 
by the aid of powerful enchantments ; but one day, 
even this great philosopher fell under the sway 
of female charms, and in order to enjoy un- 
disturbed the society of her he loved, he retired 
with imtold wealth to the recesses of the moun- 
tains, and alike insensible to the passage of time, 
and forgetful of the changes that have taken 
place on earth, passes his days in slothful and 
inglorious indolence. 

One of the windows of La Sala de Justicia, 
looks into the retired and delicious little garden 
of Lindaraja, so called from a beautiful maiden 
of the name of Rachel, who, after reigning 
supreme in the heart of the imfortunate Boabdil, 
became a Christian when the armies of Ferdinand 
and Isabella entered Grenada. After turning the 
heads of many of the most distinguished knights 
of the Christian hosts, she became the superior 
of a convent that she had founded, and died at 
a ripe old age, in all the odour of sanctity. 

Our Summer days glided pleasantly away. The 
mornings were devoted to sight-seeing, and we 
visited the wonderful Cartuja convent, formerly 
one of the most wealthy monastic establishments 
in Spain. Now it is only inhabited by two or 
three monks, who exhibit its treasures of sculp- 
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tared and inlaid marble and wood, more curious 
than beautiful, and belonging to a period when 
both Moorish and Gothic art were passing away, 
and when absurd caprice usurped the place of 
taste. 

We wandered through the quaint Zacatin or 
Moorish bazaars, where the little den-Hke shops 
are quite as dark as when the Moslem sat there 
cross-legged amidst his wares, and probably 
dirtier than they were then. 

The Alamedas, or public walks, are remarkably 
pretty ; they border the river, and the view from 
the bridge, beneath which the Darro was rushing 
furiously, its waters turbid and swollen by the 
melted snow, is exceedingly picturesque. Some 
of the old buildings that hang over it are very 
ancient, and are said to have been the first 
Christian houses erected in Grenada. 

But the curiosities of the town, although there 
is much to see, do not make its great attraction ; 
still the Oapilla de los Reyes, that contains the 
magnificent tombs of Ferdinand and Isabella, the 
picture gallery of the Marques 'de Campotejar, 
and several fine convents, should not pass un- 
noticed. But it must be confessed that the 
Alhambra and the adjacent country possessed for 
us far more charms than all the wonders of 
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Grenada, and we rejoiced, therefore, when the 
necessary sight-seeing was over, and we could 
wander about the lovely old palace and its 
neighbourhood. 

Unhappily, it was impossible to go far. We 
could not venture even to drive to the environs. 
The diligence had quite lately been robbed near 
Santa F^. The thieves had been interrupted 
before they had obtained much booty, but the 
diligence now never travelled without an escort, 
and no one would drive on that road. 

We also looked with longing eyes at a brown 
and desolate pass in the mountains that seemed 
quite near. It was dreary and barren, but we 
eagerly wished to go there ; for it was the 
sorrowful spot called El Ultimo Sospiro del Moro, 
where the unhappy Boabdil saw for the last time 
the fair home for which he had far better have 
fought and died, rather than have wept over and 
left it. 

But we looked and wished in vain, though so 
near, it was nevertheless unattainable ; bands of 
Carlists, or brigands, were known to be amongst 
the mountains, and we were warned not to 
venture. 

However, as far as Grenada itself was con- 
cerned, all was quiet and peaceful. 
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In the middle of the day we returned to our 
beloved Alhambra, and in some shady court, 
or lofty hall, passed the most sultry hours 
reading, working, or drawing, our ears beguiled 
by the splash of fountains, or by long stories 
and legends related by some friendly custode. 
The town below was scorching and withering 
in the great heat, but on these wooded heights 
a perpetual Spring seemed ever to reign. 

Occasionally we again descended the hill to 
attend vespers at the Cathedral. Although the 
edifice itself has nothing very remarkable to 
recommend it, having been built at a time when 
Gothic architecture was going out of fashion, it 
contains some very fine ancient missals, out of 
one of which was read the first mass said in 
Grenada. Some of the banners, also, used during 
the siege are still preserved here. But the fine 
tones of the organ, the subdued light, the pic- 
turesque costumes, and the absence of seats, 
combine to make a Spanish service one of the 
most beautiful and poetic modes of worship that 
can be imagined. 

Many of the peasants look as if they had but just 
stepped forth from some picture of Velasquez or 
Murillo. The coarse cloak, the rough sandals 
strapped around feet and legs, the peaked hat and 
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crimson sash, are now exactly as they were in the 
fifteenth century. However poor a Spaniard may 
be, he is never otherwise than dignified and cahn. 
His ragged capa is wrapped around him with pictur- 
esque negligence ; in whatever attitude he throws 
himself, whatever he does, his movements are 
composed and graceful. The women, also, in their 
black dresses and veils, kneeling in groups on the 
marble pavement, add much to the beauty of 
the scene. The soft and shadowy folds of the 
mantilla, as it hangs around the drooping figure, 
form pictures that must delight every artistic 
eye. 

When the sun's heat abated, we loved to 
ramble amidst the ruins, or to follow the windings 
of many a little sandy path and shady lane, and in 
80 doing we became acquainted with several out- 
lying towers and other seldom visited portions of 
the palace and fortress that, together, form 
the Alhambra. 

Nature has been very gracious to this favoured 
spot, and with a rich and bountiful hand has 
veiled with robes of leaves and flowers all that 
might be unsightly. Never could ruins be more 
smiling in destruction than are these, for Time 
with his many tints has made even decay quite 
beautiful. 
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Wandering one day along the line of the walls, 
we turned into a shady, sandy little path, part 
lane, part water-course ; for a mountain stream 
was finding its way down it, first on one side 
and then on the other — ^now hiding itself under 
the masses of fig-trees and bushes of the steep 
bank, now disporting itself with noisy merriment 
amidst the stones and rubbish that had fallen 
from the walls, when on emerging from between 
the trees we came upon a tower so strong and 
so high that we at once knew it to be La Torre 
de las Infantas. Here, three beautiful Moorish 
princesses were carefully immured by their father 
to guard them against the pangs of love. How- 
ever, high walls, jealous guards, and careful 
farthers do not suffice when the wicked little god 
wishes to enter, and two of the lovely damsels, 
in order to join their fortunes to those of the 
gallant Christian knights to whom they had 
given their hearts, braved the giddy height, and 
were let down in a basket from a window that 
seemed almost in the sky, so high was it perched 
in the lofty tower. The third, too timid to 
endure such a fearful ordeal, trembled and 
hesitated. Alas ! she tarried too long, the for- 
timate moment passed, and the gentle maiden was 
left alone in her gorgeous but lonely prison. 
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Here she pined away and died, for though many 
suitors presented themselves, and the Eang, her 
father, would fain have married her to a neigh- 
bouring sovereign, her heart ever remained faith- 
ful to him whom she had lost through lack of 
courage. A shadowy form, barely discernible 
through the spray, may, it is said, be sometimes 
seen in the midst of the fountain in the great 
central hall, and a low plaintive voice may be 
heard singing some long forgotten Moorish 
melody ; but let not him who hears linger on his 
way, for there is a fatal magic in those sweet 
tones, which gently but surely lull the listener 
into a repose that passes ere long into the 
eternal sleep of death. 

We were looking with interest at the magnifi- 
cent tower, one of the finest specimens of Eastern 
brickwork, and were pondering on the courage 
of the fair damsels, when a sweet voice, but 
Spanish, not Moorish, invited us to enter. We 
turned, and in the sombre light of the doorway 
there stood before us the realization of one of 
Murillo's pictures of a mother and child. The 
dewy eyes, the rippling brown hair, the mul- 
berry-coloured gown, the rounded, half-clothed 
limbs of the little one, all were perfect. We 
accepted the invitation, and then mounted and 
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mounted the winding stairs, until at last, quite 
breathless and rather giddy, we arrived at the 
airy room inhabited by our guide and her family. 
Airy indeed it was, for there were neither 
shutters nor glass to keep out the cold, a couple 
of coarse curtains were the only protection against 
wind and rain. 

But though now so poor, what traces of Oriental 
magnificence were there ! The lofty ceiling was 
a mass of the most delicate and fairy-like fret- 
work, now unhappily broken and blackened by 
neglect and smoke. The walls still retained 
some portions of the superb decorations in gold 
and colours with which they had formeriy been 
covered. Round the fire-place were remains of 
magnificent carving, and the imglazed windows, 
with their fragile-looking columns and exquisite 
tracery, were specimens of the finest period of 
Moorish architecture. 

But even the beauty within could not 
equal that of without. The glorious view, 
embracing mountains, plain, and city, was 
bathed in a flood of light from the setting 
Sim. 

Although the Spaniards of every class are 
very sensible to the beauties of Nature, our 
enthusiasm fairly amused the good people of the 
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tower, and confirmed them in the idea that there 
was no Sim like a Spanish sun. 

We paid many visits here, both for the view's 
sake and to examine the contents of the tower, 
and with native courtesy these kind people always 
invited us to share their poor meals, humble 
and scanty though they were, scarcely sufficient 
apparently to sustain life. Boiled vegetables 
flavoured with garlic, olives, a few handfuls of 
gaxpachos (a kind of brown bean), with a 
piece of coarse bread, formed their ordinary 
food. They seldom ate more than one regular 
meal a day, and this repast, frugal as it was, 
did not take place at any fixed hour ; generally 
about sunset, when the day's work was over. 
An olla was a luxury rarely indulged in, and 
only appeared on festas. 

We carefully avoided visiting our friends on 
these grand occasions, for the contents of the 
stew were of so powerful a nature that we knew 
what they were going to have for dinner before 
we arrived at the foot of the tower. 

After the first time we could not venture to 
offer them money, only before we left were we 
able to make them accept a small present as a 
remembrance. But this is constantly the case in 
Spain, the native kindness and liberality of the 
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people is quite remarkable, and in striking con- 
trast to the experiences travellers ordinarily have 
to make in foreign countries. 

It was in the course of one of these walks that 
we came upon the gipsy quarter. We had hesi- 
tated about going there, for some people in the 
hotel said the gipsies were perfect savages, 
abusing and throwing stones at any strangers 
who might come near them. This seemed dan- 
gerous as well as disagreeable, so we gave up 
our intention. However, one evening returning 
from the Convent de los Martires, we had 
scrambled up a rough path to have a better view 
of the Generalife, when on turning a comer we 
came upon the rocks inhabited by this curious 
people. 

Finding ourselves there, we thought it best to 
try to appear fearless and pleased, though we 
were far from feeling so ; therefore going up to a 
young woman, with a bundle or a baby in her 
arms, seated on a stone somewhat apart, we 
saluted her in Spanish fashion, and begged her 
to show us the shortest way to the Generalife. 

The woman civilly rose, and was about to 
direct us, when the infant in the bimdle uttered 
a low wail, so feeble and pitiful that we could 
not help asking if the little thing was ill. The 
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young woman, scarcely more than a child in 
years, opened the shawl and showed us a tiny 
baby, roUed in a bit of rag. The little creature 
pallid with suffering, its tender limbs emaciated, 
evidently from hunger, lay motionless, only 
uttering from time to time a plaintive moan that 
went to the heart of those who heard it. Tears 
dropped slowly from the eyes of the poor mother, 
she did not speak, she did not ask, but she 
pressed the little creature closer to her, with a 
tenderness that said more than the most touch- 
ing words. The poor babe was evidently dying 
of hunger. 

My young companion, touched by the sight of 
the little creature's sufferings, raised the tiny 
hand and gently kissed it. This natural act of 
compassion seemed to go straight to the mother's 
heart, she burst into tears, and out poured a 
sad story of suffering, illness, and starvation. 
She and her husband were dancers, and wandered 
about from fair to fair. The man had had a 
serious fall, and for many weeks had been partly 
paralysed. He was now lying, suffering and 
motionless, in one of the holes before us. 

The woiiian said their friends had been very 
kind to them, but in these times it was diflficult 
to earn anything, and her child had been bom 
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when they were nearly starving. Her pinched 
features and skeleton-like arms said that at any 
rate this part of her tale was true. 

By this time many others of the tribe had 
gathered roimd, and such a set of bright-eyed, 
gaunt, haggard creatures I have seldom seen. 
We had but a few small pieces of money with 
us, perhaps fortunately, as there was no tempta- 
tion to take that which we gave the yoimg 
mother ; but, poor people, they were all most civil 
and grateful. 

They wished us to see some of their homes, 
but, being alone, we thought it most prudent to 
proceed on our way, promising to return another 
time. Taking our Spanish servant as guard, we 
did return, and far from finding these people 
savage and rude, they impressed us most favour- 
ably. Like animals, they burrow in the rocks, 
but the holes they live in, though poverty-stricken 
to the last degree, were neat and almost clean. 
They seemed very industrious, and were always 
at work, the men as tinkers, cobblers, or chair- 
menders — the women making and selling brooms 
and similar articles. 

The dancer's was a sad case. I never saw 
anyone so thin to be alive, his lower limbs were 
quite paralysed, and even his hands were feeble, 
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and moved with uncertain action. The poor 
fellow was lying in a hole little larger than a 
dog-kennel, propped up by a bundle of straw, 
and trying to make some baskets. He was 
cheerful and hopeful when I ordered a few, and 
he evidently did not despair of himself. It had 
been such a very little fall, he said, and added, 
with a hope that was piteous in its hopelessness, 
that no doubt when the Winter came he should 
get stronger and be able to move about again, 
but it did not need much knowledge to see from 
the emaciated, sunken features and nerveless 
hands, that long before the Winter came he would 
be where pain and hunger are unknown. 

It was interesting to note how in some ways 
these gipsies retain traces of Oriental habits ; for 
instance, many of them made a movement as if 
raising the hem of a superior's garment to the 
heart and head, an action used in Turkey and 
the East to express affection and respect. 

The holes they live in are like exaggerated 
sand-martins' nests. Even the dwelling-places 
of the rock Arabs we had seen in Syria are 
superior to these wretched abodes, but the in- 
habitants seemed content with them, and assured 
us that in some ways they were better than 
ordinary houses, being cool in Summer and warm 
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in Winter. It was curious that, though several 
of the women were evidently fortune-tellers, 
never once did they offer to tell our fortunes, 
or impose upon us any of the tricks of their 
trade. 

Around the Court of Lions in the Alhambra 
may be found in Moorish characters the follow- 
ing inscription, " Blessed be he who gave the 
Iman Mohammed a mansion which in beauty 
exceeds aU other mansions ; and if not so, here 
is a garden containing wonders of art, the like of 
which Grod forbids should elsewhere be found." 

Such words may well be applied to the 
Greneralife, for what gardens can be compared 
with these gardens ? 

The white towers of this delicious villa peep 
forth from amongst the trees on a spur of the 
mountain still higher than that on which stands 
the Alhambra. Its terraces, glowing with flowers, 
are fairly embosomed in great masses of orange 
trees and flowering shrubs, and the fresh waters 
of the Darro not only pour down every slope, 
and toss themselves aloft in innumerable foim- 
tains, but they rush with eager haste through 
the marble courts and arcades of the building 
itself, keeping the air fresh and cool even during 
the fiercest heat of Sunmier. 
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A more perfect Summer residence could not be 

desired, and it is difficult to believe that its 

owner has never even seen it. Cidi Aya, the 

Abencerrage, was one of the most powerful of 

those Moors who espoused the Christian cause. 

He was baptised at Santa F^, and gave such 

efficient assistance to Their Catholic Majesties 

at the capture of Grenada that he received 

from them the Palace of the Generalif e, and the 

name of Don Pedro de Grenada. His last lineal 

descendant, a daughter, married the Marchese 

Palavicini of Genoa, and brought him this fair 

spot. Again male descendants in the direct line 

have failed, and the property belongs to the 

Countess Durazzo. 

Not far from our hotel is a cluster of small 
houses or huts, mostly built of the debris of the 
Torre de los Siete Suelos, a gateway blown up 
by the French when they had possession of the 
fortress. 

These houses are inhabited by a merry, ragged 
set of people, hangers-on of the Alhambra, but, 
however poor they may be in worldly goods, 
they are rich in a most numerous progeny. No 
sooner is a new comer seen toiling up the steep 
ascent that leads to the Alhambra than from 
every door pours forth a troop of bright-eyed 
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simbumt, bare-footed little torments, who fall- 
ing straight upon the unlucky traveller, push 
into his hand bunches of faded rosebuds, or 
half dead wild-flowers, while they deafen him 
with their shrill clamour for cuartos. Did we 
stop to look at a view, we were surrounded by 
a noisy group, and when drawing it was still 
worse — ^little fingers made experiments amongst 
the colours, or tested the points of pencils and 
brushes. 

At last we bethought ourselves of hiring one 
large strong boy to protect us against the many 
small weak ones. The success was brilliant, he 
allowed no one to torment us but himself, but 
then, like Frankenstein, we had created a being 
of whom we could not get nd. 

Pedro watched us henceforth with Argus eyes, 
fearful lest anyone should share in his profits. 
Our outgoings and our incomings were noted 
with imtiring vigilance, and at last, when we 
wished to escape from the guard we had our- 
selves established, we had to slip out at one door 
when we knew he was waiting for us at another. 
At one time we tried to make him useful, he was 
so active and good-natured. He would have 
been invaluable, could he have taken messages 
or carried anything, but whatever was told him 
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he forgot at once and absolutely, and whatever 
was entrusted to him he was sure to lose on the 
road. So that, though the intentions we were 
convinced were good, the results were practically 
useless. 

Like the Italians, Spaniards are passionately 
fond of dancing. Amongst the poor it seems 
their greatest solace and recreation, and no sooner 
do the lengthening shadows indicate that the 
day is drawing to a close than from the shady 
walks of the Alamedas, and other favourite 
places of resort, may be heard the tinkling music 
of guitars and the sound of distant song. 
Our poor neighbours awake to new life, and 
yoimg and old are aroused by the inspiriting 
clatter of the castanets. From our terrace, we 
delight in watching their graceful movements, 
for the Spaniards from their earliest youth are 
imbued with the true poetry of dancing. Occa- 
sionally a voice joins itself to the notes of the 
guitar, and though the melody may be rude, and 
the singer unlearned, yet in the soft enchant- 
ment of an Andalusian night, the long-drawn 
sigh of the " Ay de mi /" with which almost every 
song terminates, has a charm that scarcely any 
other music can rival. 

Very excellent music, however, may be heard 
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in Grenada, and the evenings that were not 
passed with our friends were generally given to the 
Zarzuela Theatre, the Spanish Opera Comique. 
Both orchestra and singers were far above the 
average, and the scenery and decorations were 
excellent. 

Thus passed our days, but this pleasant life 
was to be brought to an abrupt conclusion. 
One morning the sound of many drums aroused 
our curiosity, and from the airy vantage ground 
of the Tocador we saw an unusually large num- 
ber of troops assembled in the grand square. 
Mounted soldiers also were riding off in various 
directions. Our landlord, with some anxiety of 
manner, admitted that two fresh regiments had 
arrived during the night. The armed force in 
the mountains had been augmented, but whether 
by Carlists or brigands was not accurately 
known. 

The town itself was imquiet, and the au- 
thorities were taking measures to repress any 
attempt at insurrection. But in these times 
it is difficult to know who are the authori- 
ties. Those of to-day may not be those of to- 
morrow. 

Altogether, we thought it would be more pru- 
dent to go, especially as we had been advised the 
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night before that, should we remain much longer 
at Grenada, it would be better to establish our- 
selves in a hotel in the city itself, rather than 
remain on the cool but lonely heights of the 
Alhambra. It was considered hardly safe to 
return at night up the wooded road, even in a 
carriage. Our servant was faithful, but in these 
days drivers could not be depended upon, and 
we might be robbed. 

This announcement was very disturbing, and 
quite destroyed the calm dreaminess of our lives. 
It was impossible to go to Malaga. That town 
was in a state of effervescence, and no one could 
predict what a day might bring forth ; besides, it 
was rumoured that a portion of the railway 
between Bobadilla and Salina had been torn 
up. We therefore telegraphed to Madrid, and 
the same evening another little alarm quite de- 
termined us to depart. 

We often went about sunset to the Generalife, 
the gate of whose garden was not above ten 
minutes' walk from the Siete Suelos. This might 
be our last visit, so we lingered longer than 
usual, unwilling to leave a place so lovely and 
so delightful. We paused for a moment at the 
entrance to say a few parting words to the old 
servant, when the soimd of many feet struck 
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upon OUT ear. The road was a lonely one, and 
there were usually but few passers-by. 

The woman looked out, then hastily drawing 
back, she quickly locked the gate ; and seizing 
my companion and myself, she drew us amongst 
some thick bushes, making signs to keep quite 
stiU. 

Darkness comes on quickly in southern coun- 
tries, and we had delayed until it was dusk. 
We were scarcely in our hiding place when a 
band of between twenty and thirty men passed 
rapidly down the road. More truculent-looking 
fellows it would be difficult to find anywhere. 
They might have been volunteers, Carlists, 
or brigands, we never knew, but their looks 
frightened us to that degree that we dared not 
traverse even the short distance to the hotel 
alone. 

So getting the gardener to come with us, we 
hurried back, determined to change our quarters 
as speedily as possible, and to our great relief, 
found that a telegram from our kind friend Mr. 
Layard had just arrived, saying Madrid was 
quite safe, and recommending us to come there 
as quickly as possible. 
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MADEID. 



/^UR stay in Madrid began in accordance with 
^ Mrs. Malaprop's principle, " that it is best 
to start with a little aversion." Severe colds, 
and rooms at the hotel so dreary that they awoke 
compassion for prisoners condemned to solitary 
confinement, made our first days there most 
depressing. We felt too ill to see our friends, 
and our rooms became absolutely abhorrent to us, 
so dull, so dark, and so cold were they in their 
lofty isolation. 

The hotel was in the Puerto del Sol, the 
principal square in Madrid, but our apartment 
looked, or rather " gave," upon an exceedingly 
narrow street. We could hear the hum of voices 
and the movement below, but could only see 
anything that was passing at the risk of breaking 
our necks. Then an odious cockatoo lived 
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opposite, who from early dawn to late at night 
screamed till he choked on an average twice 
every hour. Sometimes a frightful fit of gasping 
and suffocation made us hope that death would 
speedily relieve us of our neighbour, but he 
revived, and after a short period of gloomy 
silence, another shriek would torture brains 
already distracted by the headache of severe 
influenza. 

After two days of this misery, so desperate 
did we become that we resolved (unless we 
could establish ourselves more comfortably) to 
leave Madrid rather than endure that hateful 
bird another day. But to change was not easy. 
Every hotel was as full as possible with families 
from the north, where the war was now 
raging to the misery of the unfortunate in- 
habitants. 

After many hours' search, fortune befriended 
us, and we found a charming apartment in the 
Alcala, the widest and brightest street in Madrid. 
Here we had excellent rooms on the first floor, 
beautifully clean and well-furnished, plenty of 
light and air, and an amusing prospect. For 
these advantages, we were to pay scarcely more 
rent than for the dingy rooms to which we had 
been consigned at the hotel. It was a great ad- 
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vantage also to be on the " cuarto principal," for 
hotels in Madrid usually do not begin until the 
second story, and the number of stairs that must 
be ascended is a serious trial to those who are 
not very strong. 

No sooner did we find ourselves in our new 
quartern than Madrid assumed a different aspect. 
Colds went, and kind friends came, and every- 
thing became bright and cheerful. 

But the climate is a serious drawback to this 
town, and few foreigners can long endure the 
rapid alternations from biting cold to suffocating 
heat. The daily official report constantly gives a 
variation of temperature from 6** to 19® ; added 
to this there are i'ew days in the year when the 
dreaded east wind does not blow. A scorching 
sun may be pouring his relentless beams full 
upon you, and at the moment when the heat 
seems most unendurable, comes a withering 
blast of this deadly wind, bringing consumption 
and death to the unwary. 

For the first two days after settling in the 
Alcala, we found constant amusement in looking 
at the gay and novel scenes of Spanish life that 
the street alone presented. As in most southern 
towns, the middle of the day is the only really 
quiet time. When the sun reigns supreme the 
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streets are deserted, blinds are closed, and the 
inhabitants retire to shady rooms and patios 
to enjoy their siesta in darkness. 

The morning after our arrival, we were awoke 
early by the tinkling noise of many bells. As 
soon as the first light of day begins to creep over 
the roofs, great flocks of sheep enter the town. 
Their shepherds, in peaked hats and leathern 
jackets, carrying long crooks or goads in their 
hands, have not changed in habits or costume 
since the time when they were painted by 
Velasquez and Murillo. They are said to be a 
p»2 people. U™g much ap»rt. r.s^, 
amongst themselves ; and though constantly in 
the capital, they seldom contract any of the habits 
of the townspeople, and still more rarely ex- 
change their poor country huts for better dwell- 
ings in the streets. The flocks are followed by 
long strings of asses, who supply the city with 
milk, cows being rare in the arid plains that sur- 
round Madrid. 

As the day advances, the stir and concourse 
increase ; but though there is noise and movement, 
it is curious to notice how much less there is 
of business-like eagerness in the aspect of the 
passers-by than there would be in a similar crowd 
in London or Paris. 
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Everyone seems to have time to stop and 
talk, the prevailing characteristic is listlessness. 
Even the people who sell things in the streets, 
such as strawberries, vegetables, bricks, glass, 
soap, shoes, appear singulariy indifferent about 
disposing of their wares, and a gossip is quite 
as welcome as a customer. 

No doubt this is a season of great national 
anxiety, and scarcely a day passes without some 
disquieting event taking place ; but still this 
special feature of listless indifference in the crowd 
below our windows, cannot fail to strike a 
foreigner. Almost all the men loiter on their 
way, and we have seen hundreds hour after hour 
lounging near the caf^s, having apparently no 
occupation in life but to smoke endless cigars, 
and occasionally glance at a newspaper. 

The great drays, or vans, that pass from time 
to time are most picturesque. They are rough 
machines with solid wooden wheels, carrying 
enormous loads, and dragged by eight or ten 
mules, whose bodies are half hidden under gay- 
coloured trappings and tassels. The constant 
jangle of the large bells hanging round their 
necks makes a melancholy music, that is said 
to soothe the irritable tempers of the team, and 
induces them to work more steadily. 
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The muleteers, clad in rags and hides, with 
coarse brown capas draped gracefully around them, 
look like the brigands in ' Fra Diavolo.' The 
sim is bright and warm in the Alcala, but we see 
them draw their cloaks closely over their mouths, 
as they turn into the Puerta del Sol, for a sharp 
east wind is blowing across it, and no true 
Spaniard exposes himself to the deadly chill of the 
morning air. 

It is a f esta, of which there are about five a week 
in Spain, and a string of omnibuses and pleasure 
vans are drawn up under our windows. Most of 
them have four or six horses, or mules, and as 
the latter are generally seized at intervals of ten 
minutes or so with an ardent desire to kick or 
bite their neighbour (a proceeding that calls 
forth a storm of yells and invectives from his 
driver and the bystanders), the noise and con- 
fusion speedily become bewildering. However, 
all this adds to the pleasure and excitement of 
the festa, and the carriages fill and drive off to 
San Isidro in rapid succession. 

Now appear trim maid-servants, basket on 
arm and fan in hand, on their way to the 
morning markets; even the least well-favoured 
looking picturesque, if not pretty, with a long 
piece of black lace over their heads. 
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Some old-fashioned dames still cling to the 
traditional mantilla de tiraj which is a scarf of 
rich black silk bordered with lace ; this fastened 
to the hair, and wrapped round the shoulders, is 
certainly far more graceful, though it may not 
be quite so becoming as the present fashion. 

Between eight and nine o'clock, troops of 
children and nurses pass on their way to the 
Prado, and those ladies who wish to walk now 
come forth. In the afternoon, the streets seem 
yielded to the men, and few ladies are seen 
excepting in the Fuente Castellana. 

We had heard that Madrid was becoming 
modern and French, and that the mantilla was 
rapidly disappearing. A strong reaction has now 
set in, and the feeling of nationality at this 
moment is so powerful that we scarcely saw 
half-a-dozen bonnets during our stay of some 
weeks in Madrid. Foreigners are never very 
popular, and now they are especially out of 
favour, we were advised, therefore, to adopt the 
mantilla for our early walks and drives, and we 
found, when travelling, that this national head- 
dress saved us from much inconvenience. 

Towards midday, when the sun is powerful, 
the town becomes quiet and silent, but about five 
o'clock it wakes up to life with more vigour and 
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animation than before. The caf^s are thronged 
with eager politicians, a stream of pedestrians pass 
on their way to the Prado ; and the Alcala, wide as 
it is, seems crowded with carriages, all hastening 
to the pretty drive of the Fnente Castellana. 

Andalusian horses are beautifully shaped and 
step well. They appear to great advantage in 
light carriages, such as victorias, daumonts, and 
single broughams, but they have scarcely weight 
or height enough for large barouches and 
landaus. 

The carriages and servants also lack the finish 
and perfection of detail that distinguish a good 
English or French turn-out. But if the carriages 
fall short of perfection, their fair occupants bear 
away the palm of beauty from every other city. 
It would be impossible to find anywhere so many 
pretty, or rather beautiful women, as may be 
seen every day during the season driving in the 
Prado. 

There are but few people on horseback, for 
•there is not much temptation to ride at Madrid. 
The dreary platin that surrounds the town offers 
none of the inducements of the country. No soft 
turf, no pleasant lanes, nor winding pathways 
tempt a rider beyond the gates. For miles and 
miles extends a straight white road, ankle deep 
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in sand. Not a bush nor a tree is to be seen, 
there is nothing but a dull monotony of brown 
fields. 

The ride must therefore be confined to the 
Prado and its adjacent avenues. We did not 
much like the riding horses, pretty as they are in 
shape, for their action has too much of the circus 
about it to please English eyes, but, as in the 
time of Velasquez, the Spaniards still delight in 
the showy prancing movement that the great 
painter has immortalised in so many of his 
pictures . 

But now comes one who sits a superb English 
horse, with the grace and ease of a practised 
rider. He passes at a foot's pace through the 
crowd, quite alone, and nothing but the groom 
in royal livery behind, denotes that this is the 
young King Amadeus. 

Not a hat is raised — not a sign of respect is 
given. Such slighting neglect is obviously inten- 
tional, but he is a true son of Victor Emmanuel, 
and has the indomitable courage, and fearlessness 
of personal danger that is the heritage of the 
Royal House of Savoy. Not a symptom of fear, 
not a sign of emotion passes over the swarthy 
face. Slowly he rides through the narrow 
streets, without one friend amidst a hostile 
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people. At any moment, a shot from one of 
the windows that are so near could scarcely 
fail to reach its aim, and in the present state 
of popular feeling the assassin would easily 
effect his escape. 

But the Spaniards, whatever their faults, are 
at heart an essentially chivalrous people, and in 
all probability, the dauntless courage and fear- 
less confidence of the King prevent a hand being 
raised against his life. 

The royal couple must indeed have a trying 
and lonely existence. When we were at the 
Palace, we did not see one of their countrymen 
with them. Of course, every word to the diplo- 
matists has to be carefully considered, and the 
few Spaniards who belong to the Court appear to 
think they are giving, quite as much as receiving 
honour. From what we heard, the King does 
not seem to be personally unpopular. Had he 
been a Spaniard, he would probably have been 
liked, but this is precisely the diflBculty that will 
never be surmounted. Spanish pride will never 
endure the indignity of having a foreigner seated 
on the throne of Old Castile. 

Every day, it is believed, the King finds his 
position more and more untenable and insupport- 
able. Instead of being at the head of a Con- 
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stitutional Government, he sees that he is only 
to be made the tool of a party, and to this he will 
not consent. 

In losing Prim, he lost the only real support 
that could have kept him on the throne, the only 
real link that connected him intimately with the 
Spaniards. As long as he can and will pay 
many of the expenses of the increased army, he 
will remain at Madrid ; but when the day comes 
when he shall deem it prudent to refuse farther 
advances, he will have no alternative but to 
leave both the throne and the country. It is a 
painful and harassing position, but the King 
must have the consolation of feeling, that he 
came with the best and most honest intention of 
benefiting Spain ; but circumstances have been 
against him, and no man, however great his 
talents, however true his purpose, can hope to 
hold the position of King of Spain with dignity 
and advantage, unless he is a good and worthy 
" Infante Real de Espana. 

That the Queen should not be of royal birth, 
has filled up the measure of unpopularity of the 
royal couple. Scarcely any Spanish lady would 
consent to form part of the royal household. 
The result is, a painful and trying isolation that 
increases day by day. 
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All classes are resuming with pointed signifi- 
cance every old national custom. The women 
discard French bonnets, and adopt (with much 
advantage to themselves) the beautiful mantilla ; 
the men even cut their hair and trim their beards 
after the ancient Spanish fashion. Every thing 
is done to show the foreigners they are not 
wanted. To such an extent is the feeling can'ied, 
that one of the most favourite drives in Madrid, 
the Casa del Campo, is absolutely deserted, because 
it is necessary nominally to ask the royal per- 
mission to drive there. 

Even foreigners cannot long retain a neutral 
position and, after very few weeks' residence in 
Madrid, must elect their party. The diplomatists 
also sometimes find it difficult to remain apart, 
and occasionally disagreeable scenes have taken 
place, when political opponents have accidentally 
met at the legations. 

It so happened that we came across many 
strong politicians of all parties, and heard clever 
theories and startling doctrines from Alfonsists, 
Carlists, Eepublicans, and even Communists, 
although with the latter we could not feel much 
sympathy. 

We found that our wisest and calmest friends 
were mostly Alfonsists, as the Prince of Asturias' 
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party is called, but nearly all are depressed. 
They consider that it is vain to hope a Constitu- 
tional Monarchy can be established, until a Re- 
publican, perhaps even a Communist Government 
has been tried. Nothing less than a practical 
illustration of the evils attending such a change 
will satisfy a large proportion of Spaniards, but 
Monarchy is such an essential element in the 
Spanish nature, that they do not believe any 
democratic ministry can long hold its ground. 
Alas ! poor Spain, what sufferings she will have 
to undergo in this curative process ! 

We heard also from very reliable authority that 
the moderates would not be sorry if a violent 
democratic party were in power for a time, 
in order to perform the office of broom, and so 
sweep away some of the abuses that now exist. 
Heavy and injudicious taxes press severely upon 
commerce, and especially check enterprise and 
the formation of new companies. The ad- 
ministration of justice is by no means in a satis- 
factory condition, and the tenure of land is 
injurious both to landlords and tenants. 

Not only amongst the nobles, but in other 
classes, there are hereditary rights to offices, 
which operate most injuriously, and consequently 
many official positions are held by persons totally 
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unfit for the posts they occupy. All these are 
abuses that have existed for centuries, and are 
therefore so deeply rooted, that little less than 
a political earthquake can get rid of them. In 
fact, the diflficulties in the way of establish- 
ing any moderate Government on solid and 
steady foundations are so appalling, that it is 
not surprising that at present many of the 
wisest and best Spanish statesmen hesitate to 
undertake so Herculean a task. At any rate, the 
leaders of the moderate party agree in thinking 
that the moment for action has not yet come, 
and that the waiting policy is the most prudent. 

As far as our very limited means enabled us 
to judge, it seems that the labouring and mer- 
cantile classes desire peace at any price, excepting 
that of having a foreign monarch to reign over 
them. While such constant change and agita- 
tion continue, enterprise, commerce and agricul- 
ture are nearly at a standstill, and as far as they 
are concerned, it matters little whether Don 
Carlos, or Don Alfonso is to be seated on the 
throne. 

At this moment, any Spaniard with a lonf 
purse and large brains could turn the scale i 
favour of either candidate. He would nee 
however the purse of a Rothschild and t 
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talent and vigour of a Richelieu, and then .... 
how long would the new reign last ? In all pro- 
bability, ere his work was fully accomplished 
another pohtical convulsion would destroy him, 
and again upset the throne he had laboured to 
establish. 

Spain is now like a young man on his entrance 
into life, making his experiences and sowing his 
wild oats. In these oats are many weeds, and 
severe will be the suffering ere they can be 
eradicated; but there is a good and rich soil 
below, and in the Spanish character there is a 
nobility of nature, and a sincerity and earnest- 
ness of purpose that will bear good fruit some 
day. 

Many great and good men also will be ready 
to come to the front when the time for action 
arrives. Rovere Roblado, Castillo, and Segasta 
are all leaders of their parties, and in them much 
reliance can, it is said, be placed. Not only in 
Spain but in England, the unflinching upright- 
ness, the talents and energy of the President of 
the Academy, the Marques de Molins, have long 
been known and appreciated, and if this great but 
distracted country can be saved, these are the 
men by whom it will be done. 

We were so fortunate as to be present at many 
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interesting debates in the Cortes. In fact, during 
this season of agitation, scarcely a day passes 
when some crisis is not imminent. 

We heard several of the best speakers, but, to 
our great regret, Castelar, the famous popular 
orator was absent. He is said, by his admirers, 
to rival Demosthenes in magnificence of language, 
force of reasoning, and in the power he pos- 
sesses of moving the feelings of his auditors. 
Even in Spain, where oratory is so much 
practised, he has no equal. But Spanish is 
such a magnificent language, that the very 
sound of the words and the turn of the 
sentence give harmony and grandeur to every 
phrase. Even to a foreigner who cannot, of 
course, fully appreciate the delicacy and beauty 
of the expressions, a fine Spanish speech is noble 
and inspiring. 

The speakers are in general dignified and im- 
pressive, only occasionally permitting themselves 
to burst forth with a vehemence that is the more 
startling from their previous calm. To our 
colder English natures, the fault seems a too 
abundant use of metaphor. An Englishman's 
object is generally to convey the greatest amount 
of meaning in the fewest possible words. A 
Spaniard rarely confines himself to a simple 
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statement of facts, but clothes them under the 
guise of powerful and startling imagery. 

We were present at a debate when one of the 
ministers rose to complain of the insufficient 
co-operation he received from the other members 
of the Grovemment. He spoke of Spain as a 
disabled ship, struggling amid the billows of an 
angry and cruel sea. " The winds are raging 
around, rocks and breakers menace us on either 
side, the sky above is dark and frowning, hiding 
from us every ray of Heaven's light. Hour after 
hour the storm increases, but where are they 
who should now be striving to save the unhappy 
vessel from destruction? Trembhng with fear 
and dismay they shrink from the fearful struggle. 
One man alone dares go to the helm, one last effort 
will he make to save the sinking ship. He calls 
for aid, but his voice is lost amid the roaring of 
the tempest, and they who should have been 
foremost to sustain the fainting spirits of the crew, 
with craven hearts seek but their own safety and 
leave all others to perish." 

The excited speaker had here to have recourse, 
not only to a glass of water, but also to a smeUing- 
bottle, to calm his violent agitation, and enable him 
to resume his discourse. This description is sadly 
feeble and does but scanty justice to the glowing 
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language, and really vivid imagery employed, still 
though undoubtedly fine, such expressions seemed 
out of place and ill-suited, not only to an impor- 
tant question, but also to the official position of the 
speaker. The speech, however, was received with 
vehement applause, and seemed more generally 
popular than a few calm and sensible words 
spoken soon after by Rovere Roblado. 

It is unconstitutional to mention the King or 
any member of the Government by name, and 
should this rule be transgressed, the President 
rings his bell. On another occasion we heard 
the King alluded to under the simile of an exotic, 
that had been brought to Spain and planted in her 
soil, " But," said the impassioned orator, "though 
this strange plant may be supported by foreign 
gold, though it may be strengthened by every prop 
Europe can give, never will it blossom or bear 
fruit in this land, for to blossom and bear fruit 
it must be rooted in the hearts of the people, and 
never can one in whose veins runs no Spanish 
blood, ask the sons of Spain to shed their blood 
for him." 
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CHAPTER V. 

IVIADEID AND THE MADEILENOS. 

NOTWITHSTANDING their national dignity 
and reserve, the Spaniards are in some ways 
a curiously excitable people, and, when moved, 
testify their emotion by cries and shouts that 
are often alarming to those unaccustomed to such 
ebullitions. 

Walking one day in a long narrow street near 
the Puerta del Sol, we found it suddenly getting 
blocked up by a noisy crowd, in the midst 
of which were several persons gesticulating 
violently. 

As is always the case, no sooner was a nucleus 
formed than every other street sent contri- 
butions, and aU the idlers in the Plaza (of which 
there are always many) joined themselves to the 
mob. Not a gendarme was to be seen, though 
the agitation was considerable. The crowd 
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began to sway to and fro, and fearing this might 
be the beginning of the " pronunciamento" with 
which the town had so long been threatened, 
and that paving stones were about to be torn up, 
we took refuge in a shop whose owner had begun 
to put up his shutters. 

It was, however, a real case of **much ado 
about nothing." Though scarcely credible, 
all this commotion was caused by a couple of 
canary birds having escaped from theii' cage, 
and the people were expressing their sympathy 
with the terrified flight of the poor things as they 
fluttered before the houses. The crowd, though 
noisy, were very good-natured, and seemed much 
pleased by so interesting an occurrence. 

An amusing scene often takes place on the 
evenings when El Gombate^ a cheap republican 
newspaper of advanced opinions, makes its ap- 
pearance. 

Great latitude is allowed in Madrid to the 
press, and personal abuse of the Ministers 
usually passes unnoticed ; but El Gombate some- 
times exceeds all bounds, and occasionally in- 
dulges in an article, so exceptionally violent, 
that the editor is fined, the paper suppressed, 
and the day of its re-appearance is doubtful. 

No sooner is the cry of El Gombate heard than 
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the street is in an uproar. Hundreds hurry out 
of the caf^s, because everyone who wishes to buy 
a copy must stand ready, with his money in his 
hand, as the newsmen come rushing along, 
disposing of their bundles of papers as rapidly as 
possible, for should an article be suspected and 
a gendarme appear in pursuit, the packets dis- 
appear in an instant, and away go the vendors 
down the maze of narrow streets. 

We one evening saw such a chase, and most 
exciting and amusing it was, a real case of law 
versus news ; but the newsman had capital legs, 
of which he made good use, and long before he 
had arrived at the end of the Alcala, his papers 
were all sold, and he had fairly distanced his 
pursuer who, encumbered by his long sword and 
other accoutrements, made but an ineffectual 
struggle, and gave in when he reached 
the rising ground near the middle of the 
street. 

Of course, just now, intelligence is eagerly 
sought for, and the evening papers have a rapid 
sale ; but though they are read, no one thinks of 
believing the intelligence they contain. " Son 
todos mentitores estan diciendo mil disparates," 
(they say all sorts of nonsense), said our Spanish 
servant, as he brought us a bundle of newspapers. 

G 
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And accounts of victories gained with details of 
the Carlist losses in killed and wounded appear 
in all the dignity of large letters and red type, 
and no one pretends to believe these announce- 
ments. 

Soon after our arrival, criers were shouting 
down the streets that a great battle had been 
fought, resulting in the total defeat of the Carlist 
army. The loss on both sides had been great, 
at least four thousand killed and wounded, and 
numerous names and many particulars were 
given. The next day the great battle had 
diminished to a severe skirmish, and the number 
of killed and wounded was reduced to two 
hundred. As hours passed, the battle became of 
less and less importance, and shorter grew the 
list of casualties, until at last the latter dwindled 
to only four men. 

A few weeks of such experiences make people 
sceptical, and the danger then becomes that of 
too little belief, for though much was ridiculously 
exaggerated, still from time to time serious 
encounters did take place between the contending 
forces, and there was enough risk in travelling 
to require that every prudent precaution should 
be taken. 

Nothing is more difficult than to sift truth 
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from falsehood in accounts that have no oflBcial 
certainty. 

At first it was a singular sensation to find 
oneself in a country where fighting and revolu- 
tions were going on, and yet to know so little 
about them — in fact to be unable to get any 
reliable information ; but after a time we became 
accustomed to this odd state of things, and did 
in Spain as many Spaniards did, took things 
easily, and were satisfied if the danger talked 
of did not seem too near. 

Generally it would be found that the scene of 
adventure changed with every narrator, and 
dangers seemed so to fly before us, that we 
travelled over the greater part of the South 
of Spain without encountering any diflficulty 
greater than an occasional delay. 

When we arrived at Malaga, the accounts we 
received of the condition of the country made 
us hesitate about continuing our journey to 
Grenada. It was said that bands of Carlists 
were scouring the plains, and that large parties 
of escaped con\4cts were lurking amongst the 
mountains ready to rob either train or diligence. 
The hotel was full of foreigners, English, 
French and Italian, all hurrying away from 
Spain, deeming it no longer safe to remain. We 

Q 2 
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delayed our departure for twenty-four hours in 
order to make careful inquiry, but we could not 
discover that anything had happened, though 
there was much fear that something might. 
Fortunately two English ladies, whom we knew, 
arrived that day from Grenada, and assured us 
the only thing to be feared was the fatigue of the 
journey, as it would not be prudent to stop at 
any of the small towns on the road. Our 
Spanish servant, a most excellent man, but not 
one likely to risk either his life or his money 
needlessly, laughed at the idea of peril. So we 
went on, and thanks either to the absence of 
danger, or to the presence of a strong guard of 
soldiers who travelled in the train as an escort, 
and perhaps also to the line of armed patrols, two 
or three of whom were stationed every few 
miles along the line both of railway and road, we 
accomplished the journey in perfect safety. All 
these precautions, however, showed there really 
was cause for anxiety. 

Once we had an alarm on our way from 
Cordova. The train, for some unknown reason, 
was even more than usually late. Unaccount- 
able delays had taken place at several small 
stations, and the officials were having repeated 
consultations. At last, just before arriving at 
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the mountains, the engine was removed from 
the front of the train and placed at the end. This 
was disturbing, for of course we thought the 
drivers knew there was danger and objected to 
be the first to suffer. 

The night was wild and stormy, and when we 
were well into the sierra, the gusts of wind 
that poured down the narrow passes were so 
tremendous that the engine laboured heavily, 
and seemed scarcely able to make way against 
them when any slight incline had to be ascended. 

It so chanced that we were alone in a carriage, 
and being very tired I fell into an uneasy sleep. 
A violent jerk, the noise as of crashing wood, 
accompanied by loud shouts and cries, made us 
jump up in sudden terror. In another moment 
a second jerk threw us back upon the seats, the 
alarm-trumpets sounded rapidly and shrilly, and 
then the train stopped. We quickly let down 
the windows, and a wilder scene could scarcely 
meet the eye. 

By the red smoky glare of an immense fire we 
could see a number of wild figures moving about 
the train, many of the passengers were hurriedly 
leaving their carriages, and torches were flitting 
here and there amongst the rocks of the ravine. 
We had scarcely time to feel really frightened 
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when our servant and the guard were at the door 
begging us not to be alarmed. There was no 
danger, but some delay must take place. The 
bridge, that of Vilchez, had a few hours before 
been destroyed by Carlists. It had been re- 
paired, but insufficiently so, and scarcely had 
the train touched the first plank when part of the 
wood-work gave way. Luckily there had been 
no serious damage and the mischief could be 
repaired. It was fortunate no one was hurt, for 
though the train had been moving so slowly the 
two first carriages were injured. 

The wild figures around were, the guard said, 
"hombres muy guapitos" (very nice men), who 
were at work at the repairs. As the detention 
was likely to last some time, most of the pas- 
sengers got out. Those who were able gave 
their help towards restoring the bridge, others 
found convenient seats on stones near the blazing 
fire, or else wandered about the pass looking at 
the romantic scene. 

Closer inspection showed that the good 
villagers, " los hombres muy guapitos," were not 
so unlike brigands in appearance as such inno- 
cent characters ought to be. Some had exceed- 
ingly villainous and robber-Uke countenances, 
and as several of them carried arms, it is quite 
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possible that these good people varied their 
profession according to circumstances, and that 
chance and not principle governed their actions. 

A couple of hours' work made the bridge 
passable for one carriage at a time, but it was 
an anxious moment when the turn of the heavy 
locomotive arrived, for had it broken through 
the frail construction, we should have had to 
remain in our present quarters during the rest of 
the night. 

News travels so slowly, that it was some days 
before a correct account of this accident was 
known, and when it reached us, the additions 
and decorations it had received were so con- 
siderable that we scarcely recognised our own 
little adventure, and had some diflBculty in 
making our friends believe how slight an affair it 
had really been. 

London might well take a lesson from Madrid 
in certainly two respects, one of which is the 
admirable and expeditious manner in which the 
streets are watered. Leathern hose are attached 
to the main pipe at intervals throughout the 
whole length of the principal thoroughfares, and 
in a few minutes every part is perfectly watered. 
The process seems so simple, that it is surprising 
it has not been adopted everywhere, especially 
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in London, where the cumbersome carts in use 
not only obstruct circulation, but perform their 
duty very ineffectually, the streets with us being 
either turned into a series of puddles, or else the 
dust scarcely laid. 

In Madrid, the streets are watered several 
times a day, a real comfort in such a dusty and 
windy town. 

Another point of superiority is the excellence 
of the street cabs, and the little carriages that 
may be hired by the hour. They are so clean 
and comfortable, the horses are generally so 
good, and the price so low, that they are in 
striking contrast to the discomfort and wretched- 
ness of London four-wheeled cabs. It is a great 
assistance also to strangers that the prices being 
posted inside, there is no difficulty in ascertaining 
the amount of payment to be made. 

The principal streets in Madrid are very hand- 
some, both from their width and from the fine 
white stone of which most of the modem houses 
are built. A series of palaces is being erected 
on the Boulevard leading from the Alcala to the 
Prado. Several of them are in the old French 
Renaissance style, and stand in gardens full of 
fine trees and flowers, and are enclosed by 
superb iron and bronze railings. The interiors 
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are as handsome as the exteriors, and these 
houses, as well as numbers of others that are 
being built, show that in some respects the 
Madrilenos are not suffering from want of 
money. 

About an hour's drive from Madrid the 
Marquis Salamanca has a fine villa — Vista 
Alegre. The magnificent rooms are crowded 
with olijets d'artf and there are besides some 
excellent pictures. Amongst them are three 
admirable Vandycks, and two by Guisbert, who is 
considered one of the best of the modern Spanish 
painters. The house altogether is very charm- 
ing, but the shady garden is perhaps the prin- 
cipal attraction. It is flat, but the grass, trees, 
and cool nooks where fountains play, make it 
very pleasant these hot Summer days. The 
grass, the gardener said, gave more trouble 
than all the flowers, it sturdily rebels against 
the dry exhausting climate, and not all the 
watering that is bestowed upon it can produce 
a soft even piece of turf — however, its cool 
green expanse is very pleasant to the eye. 

Queen Christina has also a villa in the same 
garden, containing some good pictures, some 
painted by the Queen herself, but we had known 
of old that Her Majesty is an admirable 
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artist, and ranks amongst the most skilful of 
amateurs. 

In driving back from Vista Alegre the 
best view of Madrid is obtained. It stands 
high, backed by the fine range of the Sierra 
Guadarama, whose peaks, when we saw 
them were still white with snow. The Royal 
Palace forms an imposing object from this point. 
The enormous fa9ade, with its multitude of 
columns and long lines of balustrades, is really 
grand, and a series of hanging gardens give 
height and magnificence to this, the largest 
palace in the world. 

On nearer approach much of this good effect 
is lost, for some of the terraces are unfinished 
and there is a desolate and neglected air about 
the whole building. Within, however, the 
palace is quite superb. The Spaniards excel in 
staircases, and the royal staircase, in width, 
height, and beauty of design is quite magnifi- 
cent. The apartments are equally grand. The 
throne-room is a gorgeous collection of rare 
marbles, gilding and velvet, but the effect is 
good as the proportions of the room are per- 
fect. 

One small boudoir is a mass of Capo di Monte 
china, ceiling, walls, doors, are all of the same 
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valuable material, very precious, but rather 
ugly, and decidedly uncomfortable. To those 
also who have seen the Capo di Monte china at 
Naples, this is not a good specimen of the 
period when Charles III. brought the manufac- 
tm'e into Spain. 

There are a few small good pictures in the 
private apartments of the Queen, otherwise the 
palace is destitute of any pictm'e worthy of 
note — excepting a very clever portrait of Queen 
Isabella's nm*se by Madrasso — the richly painted 
ceilings are of very doubtful merit. 

Were the gardens in good order, the view 
from many of the windows would be charming. 
From them can be seen the rugged line of the 
Guadaramas, and the little stream of the Man- 
zanares winds prettily amongst the woods of 
the Casa del Campo ; but the neglected terraces 
give a (rtste air to the scene that is very dis- 
piriting, and were it not for the dignity of the 
position, the royal couple must often wish them- 
selves back amongst the more smiling landscapes 
of Italy. 

Madrid, however, has an attraction that 
makes one quite forget that the surrounding 
country is somewhat ugly, and that the climate 
is somewhat bad. The Museo contains one of 
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the most interesting collections of pictures in 
the world, and is the more worthy of attention 
as it comprises most of the master-pieces of those 
great painters whose grandest works are un- 
known out of Spain. 

Murillo charms at once, for both his subjects 
and his treatment of them appeal forcibly to the 
imagination, so that it requires no artist's eye 
to be delighted at first sight by "La Purisima 
Concepcion." There is a childish beauty and 
simplicity in the Virgin's face that is quite 
enchanting. We were fortimate in being able 
to have an excellent copy of it made by Isquierda. 

It is not so with the great master-pieces of 
Velasquez, or even of those of Alonzo Cano, or 
Goya; they require to be known to be fully 
appreciated, but they gain so much by careful 
and earnest study of their merits, that after a 
time all other painters seem tame and common- 
place in comparison. 

The portraits of Velasquez show to what 
dignity and grandeur this branch of art (so often 
decried) may attain. Ignoble features, and 
ordinary mortals by his masterly treatment be- 
come pictures superb both from their truth, 
vigour of movement, and the power the painter 
possesses of making detail, however brilliant. 
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subservient to the general effect. For instance, 
on first seeing the wonderful portrait of Philip IV. 
on horseback, the feeling is astonishment at 
the effect produced, man and horse seem ab- 
solutely coming out of the canvas — and notwith- 
standing Philip's commonplace, even clumsy 
features, he has a dignity of expression and 
attitude that is worthy of a king. 

Closer inspection of this great picture shows, 
that though painted with the utmost breadth 
and frankness, every detail has been studied and 
finished to perfection, and yet no portion is too 
prominent — all is subservient to the portrait. 

Perhaps Velasquez's chef-d'oeuvre is " Las 
Lanzas, or the Surrender of Breda," for power 
and expression this picture is unequalled. Many 
copyists were at work, but no oil-painter had suc- 
ceeded ; in fact, to catch the spirit of Velasquez 
a spark of his genius is required, for few mas- 
ters are more diflficult to copy. 

A French artist in water-colour, M. Tourny, 
had alone been really successful. M. Tourny 
had made some admirable copies, and curiously 
enough had, as is the case with the copyists in 
Rome, with his materials succeeded in giving 
that frankness of touch and depth of tone that 
in oil it seemed impossible to obtain. 
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Downstairs, in a room that appeared somewhat 
damp for so valuable a work, there is an exqui- 
site little picture of Rubens — '' La Ronda," a 
village dance ; for vigour of drawing and brilli- 
ancy of colour it is quite perfection. But it 
would require months to know, and pages to 
describe the treasures of the Museo. A day 
rarely passed that we did not spend some hours 
there, and yet when we left Madrid we felt 
that we were only beginning to become ac- 
quainted with even our favourites. 

The gallery also is exceedingly well arranged, 
with the exception that some good pictures are 
in the lower rooms. It is cool in Summer and 
warm in Winter, and every facility is given to 
artists who may wish to copy. 

Besides the Museo, the Academia requires to 
be often visited, as it contains some exceed- 
ingly fine pictures. Amongst them are three 
glorious works of Murillo. Two are semi- 
circular, one describes the vision of St. Juan, 
and the other, his offering the plans of the 
church, that of Santa Maria Maggiore at Rome, 
to the Pope. The first is divine both in desigri 
and execution. In this picture spiritual life 
alone is awake, all that is earthly sleeps. 

One great master-piece, called El Tinoso, 
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represents Santa Isabella, or Elizabetta, as she 
is indifferently called, dressing the wounds of 
the poor. Beautiful as is the charitable expres- 
sion on the countenance of the Saint, the 
diseases of the wretched sufferers are depicted 
with such terrible fidelity that the picture is a 
painful one. 

Here too is one of Raphael Meng's best 
works, a portrait of the Marquesa de los Llanos, 
an ancestress of the friend who took us to the 
Academia. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

TRAITS OF SPANISH CHARACTER. 

THE season was nominally over when we 
arrived at Madrid, that is to say, balls were 
no longer given, but there were constant re- 
ceptions or tertnlUas, besides occasional dinners 
and other entertainments at the various embassies. 
We were not surprised, but it was very dehghtful 
to hear that our English legation, with its kind 
and talented chief and his charming wife, was 
the most esteemed and popular in Madrid. 

We were greatly charmed by all we saw of 
Spanish society. Foreigners must ever feel the 
kindness that admits them as friends into in- 
timate circles; and beyond most people, the 
Spaniards have a grace of manner and a 
sincerity of friendship that make their society 
quite dehghtful. We shall ever look back with 
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gratitude and pleasure to the weeks we spent 
in Madrid. 

We were fortunate also in having friends in 
some of the other great towns, such as Seville, 
Granada, &c., and here we found even our bad 
Spanish of great assistance. In Madrid, French 
is, of course, in constant use ; but in the 
provinces it is rarely heard, and many of the 
old families rather pique themselves upon know- 
ing nothing but Spanish. 

There are few countries in Europe where it 
is so necessary to know something of the 
language as in Spain. For travelling, for every- 
thing connected with living it is really in- 
dispensable. Half the pleasure and interest of 
the journey is lost, if the traveller moves 
amongst the people, as one deaf and dumb, 
uuable to understand what is passing aroimd. 
In society also, it is a great comfort and ad- 
vantage. We heard conversations amongst dis- 
tinguished Spaniards that would have lost half 
their spirit, half their strength, had they been 
translated. People always speak better and 
more frankly in their own language. 

Being strangers and foreigners, also, we per- 
mitted ourselves to visit odd, out-of-the-way 
places. Attired in black, with large mantillas 

H 
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and fans, and attended by our faithful Spanish 
servant, we could go without danger wherever 
our fancy took us. Of course, in Madrid, where 
friends and engagements occupied great part of 
the day, there was not the same inducement to 
take long walks, especially also as the city is 
much like other great capitals ; but in Seville, 
Granada, Toledo, Cordova, Loxa, and many 
other picturesque and romantic towns, we found 
that the national Spanish garb enabled us to see 
much that was interesting. 

However, in Madrid we made a curious ac- 
quaintance that delighted us very much. We 
were returning from the Plaza Mayor, one of the 
finest squares in Madrid, and possessing a 
terrible celebrity as being the scene of many 
auto-da-f^s and other executions, when some 
curious old houses in a by-street tempted us 
away from the direct route. Fmding ourselves 
in an ancient part of the city, we wandered 
through several narrow and gloomy streets. On 
turning a comer we came upon such a queer 
little herbalist's shop, that, remembering our 
stock of incense was nearly exhausted, we 
entered to get some and also to inspect more 
closely the quaint old place. 

It was below the level of the street, and a few 
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steps led down to the counter. The shop itself 
was like a shabby edition of the first scene in 
* Faust.' Horrid monsters hung from the ceiling, 
and bottles full of dreadful creeping creatures 
stood in rows upon the shelves. Great bundles 
of herbs, and bags of roots and leaves filled 
every comer. There were no windows, but fold- 
ing doors, on which were suspended long strings 
of camomile, dandelion, and other medicinal 
flowers, stood open and admitted sufficient light 
and air. 

The little old herbalist himself was quite a 
character. In his • shabby grey dressing-gown 
and black velvet cap, poring over some ancient 
volimie, he might have been a necromancer, or 
seller of love-potions. With solemn and stately 
courtesy he welcomed the foreign ladies to his 
dingy little den, and served us with a few ounces 
of incense, as if he had been bestowing a royal 
alms. With measured accents, and in grand 
flowing Castilian, he described the properties 
of the various herbs and simples that he 
sold. 

So interested did we become that we fre- 
quently repaired to the shop, making small 
purchases in order to have the pleasure of 
listening to the good old man's talk. Nothing 

H 2 
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pleased him better than to explain the hetero- 
geneous contents of his drawers and cupboards. 
He was a learned man, and had read and studied 
much. In his opinion, Nature gave in her rich 
vegetable kingdom a remedy for every disease. 
Flowers, fruits, roots, leaves, and seeds, each 
possessed some healing property. There was no 
poison without its antidote, he even asserted that 
every poison had its wholesome use. 

As we sat in the gloomy little shop, surrounded 
by such weird-like objects, and listening to 
such words of wisdom, we quite felt like 
disciples seated at the feet of some ancient 
sage. A few stray gleams of sunshine found 
their way in here and there, sometimes lighting 
upon the bones of a crocodile, or on the pallid 
body of some snake, the bright rays making the 
surrounding gloom still more deep and uncanny. 
The good old man discoursed in measured 
accents, great silver spectacles pushed high up 
on his forehead, his finger between the leaves 
of the volume that was ever at his side. 

Our servant, soothed by the stream of words, 
and fatigued by the hot day, would often sleep 
peacefully on the steps, while we learned many 
marvellous, and, to us, novel modes of using 
violets, lime seeds, lily leaves, mauves, and 
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other sweet flowers, that we had loved for 
their beauty and perfume, rather than for the 
medicinal properties they possessed. 

On farther acquaintance we discovered that 
our friend was a violent politician, in fact a 
raging Republican, to whom kings, princes and 
the great ones of earth are as snares and 
plagues. His only son had been elected a 
deputy, but was now serving with the army 
of the North, and when we heard the name, 
we recognised it as that of an officer who 
had greatly distinguished himself on several 
occasions. 

It is perhaps a dangerous topic to touch upon, 
because every nation has its own standard on 
such points, but it would be difficult to find 
anywhere more charming women than Spanish 
ladies. The average of beauty is exceedingly 
great, but even when the features are not strictly 
pretty, the fine eyes have such a depth of 
tender expression, the slender figure is so 
graceful in every movement, the low sweet voice 
speaks in such tones of earnest persuasion, that 
critical indeed must be the judgment that is not 
pleased. And these charms are not those of 
mere appearance, for Spanish women are true, 
and kind, and gentle, and singularly free from 
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affectation of either mind or manners. Many 
are very accomplished, though perhaps the 
education usually given to women is not very 
profound. Of course there are admirable excep- 
tions, and these ladies naturally take the lead in 
society. 

The men too are exceedingly agreeable. 
Brilliant and clever, they have also the great 
fascination of a hearty and sincere manner. 
There is a profound earnestness in whatever they 
say or do that is inexpressively attractive. This 
faculty of throwing themselves with enthusiasm 
into the occupation or amusement of the hour 
is at once the misfortune and the charm of 
Spaniards, and is especially characteristic of those 
of the South. 

In the Cortes, in the pulpit, in private life, 
there are an earnestness and completeness of 
purpose that one feels to be true. Should the 
object be ever so trivial, they pursue it with an 
eagerness that for the moment seems to banish 
every other thought. But then, it is only for 
the moment, and how long does such devotion 
last? The great diflBculty is to interest the 
multitude permanently. " Unstable as water 
thou shalt not excel," and this is one feature of 
Spanish failure. 
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The Spaniards are anything but weak in 
character, they are not even fickle ; but the mass 
of the people easily wander from the hard 
weary road of duty into the pleasant paths of 
to-day's amusement. They are generous, large- 
hearted, and for the most part singularly free 
from love of money. In no other country is a 
traveller less cheated than in Spain. When 
spoken to with courtesy and kindness, Spaniards 
will readily assist a stranger, and will often 
take much trouble to do so ; but they are proud, 
and keenly resent the slightest appearance of 
rudeness. 

Apart from the Inquisition, which in truth 
was more the creation of cruel churchmen and 
cruel kings than the offspring of the people, the 
Spaniards are not a bloodthirsty race. In the 
history of civil wars, few nations have gone 
through such violent revolutionary changes with 
less of bloodshed than Spain. 

A Spaniard loves his country, he loves the 
political party to which he belongs, he is brave 
as a lion, and will fight to the death for either ; 
but with the keen suspicion of a southern mind 
he doubts his leaders, and puts little faith in 
any. Besides, who can long resist the excite- 
ment of the bull-ring, the attractions of a new 
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opera, the pleasant talk in cafeSy and . more than 
all, the fascination of bright speaking eyes. 
So the great things of to-morrow are forgotten 
for the little pleasures of to-day. 

We noticed this much at Seville. The Carlist 
war was assuming a very serious aspect, a 
change of ministry was imminent, political 
events were succeeding each other with startUng 
rapidity, each involving grave complications, 
but .... the approaching bull-fight was ap- 
parently the absorbing topic of conversation. 
The Carlists might menace the peace of Spain, 
brigands might devastate her fairest provinces, 
but to the jeunesse doree of the town these 
seemed trifles compared with the approaching 
sport. 

Much of this indifference was no doubt as- 
sumed, in few countries can politics be openly 
discussed with the same frankness and immunity 
from danger as in England, still, there could be 
little doubt that the perils with which Spain 
was menaqfed in the North met with but scanty 
sympathy in the South. 

In singular contrast to this eager nature, there 
yet clings to the Southern Spaniards much of 
the Eastern indolence that was imparted to 
them by their Moorish conquerors, and for which. 
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no doubt, the climate is in a great measure 
answerable. To the inhabitants of the North, 
whose time is often money, and whose amuse- 
ments are so varied and hurried that there is 
but a short period to devote to one special plea- 
sure, the listless bustle of a Southern life is 

« 

often wearisome. It requires habit to attain to 
a happy indifference respecting the future, and 
to be able to concentrate enjoyment in the small 
amusements of to-day. Those who can do so 
are probably the happiest as far as they are 
personally concerned, whether they can thus 
bestow as much happiness upon others is another 
question. 

In the arts of painting, music and architec- 
ture, Spaniards have attained rare excellence. 
There is very little mediocrity in Spain ; when 
a Spaniard excels, he does so with a grandeur 
and perfection that few other nations can equal. 
Those who are great are very great, but there 
is a broad gulf between these mighty men and 
their inferiors. In painting there are many 
notable examples, Velasquez, MuriUo and Goya 
rank amongst the highest and grandest of 
painters. Garcia, Malibran and Patti prove 
what perfection of tone Spanish voices can pos- 
sess ; and Alonzo Berugnete, and a host of other 
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distinguished architects have left tokens of their 
skill, not only in the magnificent Gothic cathe- 
drals they have erected, but also in works of 
bronze and metal, that for grace of design and 
delicacy of finish rival the far-famed productions 
of Cellini. 

Excellent amateur musicians may be found 
in Spain, especially pianistes — some of those 
we heard were of the very first class, and might 
fairly have entered the lists with a high order 
of professionals. We heard also some beautiful 
voices, but the vocal music is not so exception- 
ally good as the instrumental. Unhappily it 
is now the fashion to despise the charming 
national melodies, and. Italian bravuras are 
cultivated instead. 

Spanish voices are, as a rule, somewhat thin, 
excepting amongst contraltos, whose tones are 
singularly deep and rich. Singers also seem 
to have a natural tendency to the quaint turns, 
which while they give such delightful piquancy 
to Spanish airs are sorely out of place in the 
long sustained passages that form the beauty 
of Italian passionate music. 

Passion and intense feeling in Italian music, 
in most cases, come to a climax after a sostenuto 
note or passage. Passion in Spanish romances 
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is expressed by a sharp minor cry, followed by 
a turn as it drops upon the key note. Even 
in church music, at the most solemn part of the 
services this inevitable turn is often heard. 

In Madrid the best Spanish theatre is the 
Zarzuele or Op^ra Comique, where very pretty 
light comedies are given. The Italian troupe 
(amongst whom were Volpini, Petit, and 
Berger) at the Teatro Real was excellent, and 
we heard some admirable performances. The 
same, however, cannot be said for some of the 
other towns, where we also heard Italian operas, 
but the partiality for foreign music and singers 
is now so strong that the latter are more than 
tolerated — are applauded, while native artists 
have not a chance. This is the more to be 
regretted as most Spaniards are admirable 
judges, and know what really good music 
means. 

At Seville, the Italian opera was crowded 
night after night, although the performance 
was exceedingly indifferent. The smaller theatre 
for Spanish music was rarely more than half 
filled, though there could be no question as to 
the superiority of the singers at the latter house ; 
and when we expressed our admiration of the 
beautiful national romances, and went often to 
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hear " El Juramiento" and other such charming 
operettas, our friends evidently wondered at 
our bad taste. 

Gounod's " Faust" was repeatedly given at 
the Teatro Real while we were in Madrid, and 
Madame Volpini deservedly achieved a great 
success as Marguerite. Her reading of the 
part was very much the same as that of Mme. 
Miohlan Carvalho, and to a remarkably sweet 
voice she gave so touching an expression that 
all hearts were moved, and we heard people 
near us sobbing like children. 

A Spanish audience, however, is singularly 
susceptible, and give way to their feelings with 
a genuine simplicity that is very surprising to 
the inhabitants of the colder and less impres- 
sionable north. They laugh like children at 
every joke, and are moved to tears by every 
tender passage. 

Another evening, not at Madrid, we were 
also present at a performance of " Faust," and 
were listening somewhat indifferently to singers 
who had but slight pretentions to merit. Even 
the touching situation and exquisite music of 
the garden scene failed to impress us, for who 
that has heard Mario as Faust, with all the 
charm that yet clings to his broken departed 
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voice, could care for a fat tenor, whose principal 
object seemed to avoid tearing Marguerite's 
gown; or who could feel interested in a Mar- 
guerite who produced by a frightful effort 
the upper notes about a quarter of a tone 
flat? 

But we felt our cold-heartedness sorely rebuked 
when we heard sounds of suppressed sobs from 
a neighbouring box ; and on looking round, we 
saw several quite middle-aged men in the stalls 
down whose cheeks the big tears were rolling 
unchecked, and as for the ladies, more than we 
could count wei*e quite overcome with emotion ; 
however, their bright eyes were so much the 
prettier for the pearly drops that we could not 
regret their sufferings. 

When the act was over a storm of applause 
burst from the audience; but this might per- 
haps have been given to the situation and the 
music more than to the singers, for a young 
Spaniard came into our box in a state of en- 
thusiastic admiration, and his repeated exclama- 
tion of Cuanto es verdad (how true it is) showed 
where existed the great charm. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



A BULL-FIGHT. 



BEFORE going to Spain, I had quite deter- 
mined I would not go to a bull-fight — no — 
nothing should induce me to witness a spectacle 
alike horrible and degrading. Alas ! for human, 
or rather womanly resolutions ! The first bull- 
fight of the season wag to take place soon after 
our arrival in Madrid. 

At first I listened with a cold and inattentive 
ear to the discussions going on everywhere as 
to the merits and skill of the several espadaSj 
also as to the courage and race of the 
bulls, and from whose ganaderia they had been 
selected. 

By degrees interest was aroused. It is 
so difficult to remain unmoved when all 
around are keenly interested. Then the weather 
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was bright and brilliant, the constant movement 
so exhilarating. At last the sort of gambling 
excitement that leads people to mischief came 
over the mind, and I asked some questions. 
Fatal proceeding ! Information pom'ed in 
directly, toilettes were discussed, plans were 
made. Still I said no — strength was great, reso- 
lution was inflexible I 

But one morning came a pressing note, 
with an offer of a place in nearly the best box 
in the Plaza, and an assurance that the kind 
friend would take no refusal, and would come 
and fetch me. Other friends were there to per- 
suade, so the stern resolve faded into thin air 
and the invitation was accepted. From that 
moment the whirl was entered in which one is 
borne on in a very fascination of expectation 
and hurry. 

But with the night came a terrible conscious- 
ness of wrong-doing. Dreadful nightmares of 
murdered men and murdered horses passed in 
reproachful procession before my weary eyes. 
With the light of day many of these horrid 
pictures faded, still my courage was shaken, 
and I was deliberating how best to word a 
refusal and decline a seat that by others was 
so eagerly coveted, when my friend came 
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in. She laughed at my scruples, and good- 
naturedly ridiculed my reluctance. The weak 
nature again succumbed, and so I was to 

go- 

My toilette, however, seemed like the last 

preparations of "?me condamneVy^ and no one 
ever prepared for an amusement with such keen 
sensations of misery. Nervous tremors caused 
the hair-pins to be run into my head, as 
my maid was fastening the graceful black 
mantilla ; but it was now too late to recede, my 
friend's carriage was at the door, the noise 
of many feet in the Alcala said the crowd 
was rapidly increasing. So seizing a large 
fan capable of hiding anything I might 
not wish to see, I rushed down-stairs, hur- 
ried into the carriage, and the Rubicon was 
passed. 

All the morning the bureau for places opposite 
our house had been besieged by applicants 
for tickets, and a strong body of gendarmes 
was required to keep the crowd in order. 
In a quieter city the noise and confusion might 
well have been taken for the commencement of 
a pronunciamento. 

We were early, but the streets were already 
thronged with people wending their way to the 
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Plaza, and long lines of carriages were moving 
up to the principal entrances. 

We in London might imitate to advantage the 
excellent arrangements for entrance and exit, 
for notwithstanding the enormous crowd, there 
was neither difficulty nor confusion, either on 
arriving or leaving. 

It might have been imagination, but it ap- 
peared to me even at the entrance that there 
was an air of commonness and coarseness over 
everything — a something that marked the enter- 
tainment to be of a low class. The rough 
stairs, the rude passages, even the seats in 
the boxes suggest a want of refinement, convey- 
ing a sensation that the amusement is somewhat 
degrading. 

Our box was close to that of the King, and 
of course therefore well situated, and well 
protected from the sun. How those who occupy 
the- inferior and unsheltered portions of the 
building endure the blinding glare and fierce 
heat is a marvel beyond the understanding of 
foreigners, but if anything could make one 
savage and cruel, it would be to remain seated 
for hours under the pitiless rays of a scorching 
sun. How scorching a Spanish sun is no one 
can tell who has not felt it. However, thou- 

I 
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sands are content to endure a suffocating heat, 
and the pressure of a dense crowd for the 
greater part of a day in order to enjoy their 
favourite sport. 

It is somewhat singular that the women 
appear far more insensible to the heat and 
glare, and also to the cold, than are the men. 
During the Winter, the latter muffle themselves 
closely in their heavy mantas, the warm folds 
being carefully drawn over nose and mouth. 
During the Summer, they shelter themselves 
beneath broad-brimmed hats called " sombreros," 
and are constantly also protected by a great 
umbrella. Not so the women, who brave alike 
heat and cold. Their heads are always un- 
covered, save by the little piece of lace, now 
called a mantilla. They seldom even indulge in 
a parasol, the tiny Spanish fan alone shielding 
faces and eyes from the blinding Kght. 

Possibly the hardening system may be the 
most healthy of the two, for the many con- 
sumptive coughs that may be heard when walk- 
ing in the streets of Madrid, mostly proceed 
from the warmly clad men, while the women as 
a rule look brown and ruddy. 

After the little stir of entering the box and 
taking our places was over, a sensation of 
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guiltiness in being there at all prevented my 
looking round, but in a few minutes courage 
returned, and a wonderful sight met the eye. 
We had arrived early, but already many thou- 
sand spectators had taken their seats, and a 
continuous stream of people was pouring in 
through every door. To the honour of our sex, 
the number of men largely preponderated. The 
proportion of women could not have been more 
than one in ten. 

The dangerous nature of the sport is shown by 
the strength of the wooden paling, quite eight 
feet high, that surrounds the arena. On this 
paling is a ledge, upon which the chulo can 
place his foot to enable him to spring over 
the barrier, should the infuriated bull pursue 
him too closely. 

The scene is lively in the extreme. The crowd 
pours in from every avenue, laughing and talking 
with the vivacity of a southern people. Even 
the grave Spaniard allows himself to become 
excited in the expectation of that afternoon's 
sport. Ten minutes after our arrival, the 
lower class places are full to overflowing. 
The many coloured fans quiver in the light, 
like the brilliant plumage of tropical birds, 

I 2 
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for men as well as women use fans at a bull 
fight. 

Cries of " Agua fria" " Agua fria y pura," 
"Abanicos, senoras," "Que quiere abanico, 
abanicos muy hermosos/* (Who wants a fan — ^very 
pretty fans) resound on every side. Gallegos, 
with their great picturesque water-jars, drive a 
brisk trade, for already the heat and dust have 
made the multitude thirsty. Oranges, cold shell- 
fish, and little boiled crabs seem in much 
request; cakes of all kinds are bought by the 
women and children, and the young men pur- 
chase quantities of little biscuits that they throw 
their friends. 

Still long lines of people keep streaming in, 
until even this enormous place is crammed to 
overflowing, and the vast amphitheatre is one 
mass of heads and eager eyes. The crowd alone 
is a wonderful — a startling sight. This dense 
mass of himian beings is assembled for no kindly 
or gentle purpose. On most of the dark hand- 
some faces, surely it is not fancy that says there 
is a fierce, nay a blood-thirsty expression. The 
very laughter has a hard savage ring, telling of 
cruel passions astir. 

But now the arena is cleared of all loiterers. 
None are allowed to remain in the space between 
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the barrier and the first row of seats ; for some- 
times a cowardly bull, goaded to madness by his 
tormentors, will spring over the fence, and then 
woe to the wretch he may meet ! 

The sand and sawdust have been finally raked 
over. The Royal party has arrived. The band 
strikes up the march from " Faust." As the 
trumpeters sound the fanfare, the doors oppo- 
site are thrown open, and the procession 
of chulos, handerilloSj and espadaa enter the 
ring. 

It would be difficult to see a prettier sight. 
First appear a perfect flight of chuloSj in their 
tight-fitting costumes. Their jackets are of every 
shade of brilliant colour, and a mass of gold and 
silver embroidery, while white silk stockings, 
and neatly buckled shoes display to advantage 
their well turned legs and feet. These men 
are models of athletic grace, and they had need 
to be, for the chulo^s life depends upon his 
strength and agility. They come in nimbly with 
a sort of run, but now opera-glasses are 
raised, and there is a murmur of expecta- 
tion as three men in still more gorgeous 
apparel walk quietly into the middle of the 
arena. 

These are the espadaSy who, after the bulls, 
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are the heroes of the day, and the betting 
upon them becomes fast and eager. They are 
three in number, in case one should meet his 
death or become disabled by a bull ; for these 
sports would no more be checked by the serious 
injiuy, or even death, of a man, than they would 
be by the death of a horse. 

As they come steadily on, it is easy to see 
they are of no common race. The stem and 
flashing eye, the quiet and yet elastic move- 
ment, show strength of mind as well as 
of body — and the unlearned spectator cannot 
help gazing on them with keen interest, for 
the stake they offer to public amusement is no 
less than life. 

Bach carries flashing in the sim the long 
sharp sword from which he derives his name. 
Hanging on the left arm is a little crimson 
flag, with which he distracts the attention 
of the bull, when about to deal the fatal 
stroke, and on the skilful use of which his safety 
greatly depends. 

From time immemorial the espada has always 
worn his hair long. It is either twisted in 
tight coils, or gathered into a net of gold 
thread. This long hair has a singular effect, 
and is a distinguishing mark of the pro- 
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fession. Whenever you see a fine athletic man, 
with hair beyond the usual length, or gathered 
up within his hat, walking with an easy 
springy lightness, in itself evidence of strength 
and activity, be sure he is a member of the bull- 
ring, either an espada^ or in training for the 
glory of becoming one. 

Glory, however, is not their only reward, for 
these men sometimes realise large fortunes. 
Montes, the brother of the famous Lola, one 
of the most skilful and popular of his class that 
has ever been known, left a very consider- 
able fortune. Crowds of admirers generally 
attend the great man, for, as in the days 
of the gladiators, bets are made upon the pecu- 
liar agility and courage of each favourite of the 
public. 

Lastly come the picadares on horseback, and 
this is a sad and piteous sight, giving a feeling 
of reality to a scene that has hitherto been 
like a pageant in a theatre. The poor animals 
on which the men are mounted, are such 
sorry cripples, that three out of their four 
legs, and some part of their bodies seem 
already in the grave. Not all the spurring 
and encouragement the riders give, can urge 
the poor creatures into more than a piti- 
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able amble. They can stand, however, so they 
are got quickly into their places, and as their 
eyes are mercifully bandaged, it may be hoped 
they are ignorant of the danger that menaces 
them, and remain in peace imtil the fatal moment 
arrives. Three are now stationed at intervals 
near the barrier. 

The band of cliuhs are in the middle of the 
ring. A mounted alguazil comes towards the 
royal box, and from the Governor he receives 
the key of the pens in which the bulls are con- 
fined. 

There is the hush of eager expectation. All 
eyes are fixed upon the great doors opposite. 
They fly open. The trumpets pour forth their 
brazen welcome, and with a bound and a rush 
the bull is in the arena. 

A roar bursts from the multitude as they 
behold him, and then in sudden silence all 
wait to see what he will do. 

Confused by the tremendous noise, dazzled by 
the sudden glare, all the more blinding from the 
darkness in which he has been kept since the 
preceding evening, hungry and irritated from 
many hours fasting, the animal gazes for a 
moment wildly around. Then he backs slowly 
towards the fence, and lashing his tail from 
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side to side, paws the ground savagely with his 
forefoot. There is a world of angry menace 
in the action, especially as a bull who does not 
charge at once is esteemed a cunning and 
dangerous animal. 

In another moment an adventurous chulo is 
before him, a tiny red flag waves in the air, and 
the bull is pricked in the shoulder. Irritated 
by the sting, the animal turns, but his agile 
assailant has sprung many feet aside, and the 
bull putting down his head charges desperately 
at the nearest object, and in a second his long 
horns are buried in the nank of a miserable 
horse. 

A mist came before my eyes, I turned deadly 
sick, and a dreadful shame came upon me that 
I had consented to see such cruelty. My com- 
panions kindly felt for me, but absolutely re- 
fused to allow me to go, which was my eager 

petition. The Duke de S , placing himself 

between me and the arena, kindly endeavoured 
to convince me there was no cruelty about it. 
" Quant au cavaUer, madame, n'ayez pas peur, 
il ne risque rien, et la pauvre b6te est d^ja 
morte." So it was. That frightful thrust was 
the last, as well as the first the poor thing had 
to suffer. It was lying quite still — quite dead. 
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The saddle had been abeady removed, and no 
trace remained of the death-blow it had received. 
Death in this case was instantaneous, and so 
far merciful. 

All the Spaniards with us set themselves to 
prove there was no cruelty in the matter. These 
poor horses are on the threshold of death. A 
few more hours would see the end of their 
existence in any case, and the death inflicted 
by the bull was not more suffering, than if it 
had been given in the usual manner. It may 
be so, but I could not like seeing it, and took 
shame to myself for doing so. 

But still like mosquitoes, the flight of chulos 
pursue the bull. They are here, there, every- 
where, their grace and agility are as beautiful 
as they are marvellous. Looking the bull in the 
face, they advance within a foot of those terrible 
horns, and then, as the animal lowers his head, 
they slip aside leaving their victim, from his 
useless effort, even more enraged than be- 
fore. 

One chulo advances so close, that all hold 
their breath in fearful interest. The animal 
seems upon him, surely he must be tossed — but 
planting his spear in the ground, he vaults 
over the back of the bull, his foot touching 
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the creature's forehead, and flies to the other 
side of the arena. 

This feat brings down a very storm of ap- 
plause. "Viva el Gonzales" is shouted in 
delighted admiration, and flowers and hats 
are thrown into the ring, the latter of which 
are tossed back to their owners. 

Sometimes the flying chvlo is so closely pur- 
sued, that he has barely time to spring over the 
protecting barrier ere the bull comes crash upon 
it. The wood rings again, and quivers for 
many feet from the mighty blow he deals, some- 
times almost stimning himself by the violence 
with which he has dashed his huge head against 
the barrier. 

Invariably after such a failure he recovers 
himself with a low angry roar, and then — some- 
times charging desperately, sometimes trotting 
up quite quietly, he avenges himself upon the 
nearest horse, exerting all his strength to toss 
the wretched creature. 

But now the patience of the multitude is 
becoming exhausted. Such tame amusement 
does not suffice to satisfy the cruel appetite that 
is upon them. Fiercer excitement is needed, 
and a hoarse murmur that has been heard from 
time to time grows into a loud savage roar. 
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" Banderillas, banderillas," ** fucga, fuega," 
resounds on every side, and a great packet of 
barbed sticks are brought to the barrier. 
Armed with a pair of these weapons the chulo 
again approaches the bull, and as the charge 
is made, dexterously plants one on either 
shoulder of the unfortimate animal. I confess 
this aroused my warmest indignation. Hitherto 
the combat had been tolerably fair. One could 
not but feel interested in the men who risked 
their lives with such courage and grace, but to 
torment this poor animal so cruelly seemed 
imworthy of a savage. All my sympathies were 
now for the bull, who rushed in an objectless 
way to and fro, violently shaking his head as 
he felt the sting of each fresh paii* of lances. 
Every now and then one of the crackers at the 
top of the handeriUa went off, the sudden noise 
adding to his terror and rage. 

This miserable sport, if so it deserves to be 
called, continued for some time. It seemed to 
me an age, probably it might have lasted ten 
minutes. 

Now there is a hush; all bend forward in 
eager expectation, as a celebrated espada leaps 
the barrier and advances towards the infuriated 
animal. He throws away his cap as he enters 
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the arena, and bowing low before the royal box, 
asks permission to give the fatal stroke; then 
lightly shaking out the crimson cloak he carries 
on his arm, slowly and steadily he comes before 
the bull. Another espada follows him at some 
distance, so as to be ready to help in case of 
serious need. The chulos retire on either side, 
and all feel that now the real duel is be- 
ginning. 

The bull, one would think, is aware that he 
is about to engage with an antagonist far more 
redoubtable than any he has yet encountered, 
and he is clearly unwilling to quit the vantage 
ground of standing with his back close to the 
barrier. This is serious ; for so wary an animal 
is far more dangerous than the enraged, furious 
creature who charges desperately upon every- 
thing he sees. 

That the espada is aware of his danger may be 
seen by the slow and careful manner of his 
approach. Steadily and cautiously he advances, 
extending before him the red cloak which he 
shakes before the bull's eyes to irritate him into 
a charge. 

The creature waves his shaggy head im- 
patiently to and fro, but never moves from his 
place. . Still the espada advances. There is a 
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deep suppressed bellow, and with a mad bound 
the animal rushes forward. Oh, Heavens ! the 
man is lost, but bright in the sunshine a 
thread of light glitters in the air, and a 
long, sharp blade is plunged into the bull's 
shoulder. 

In vain, however, the fatal spot has not 
been struck. The espada has barely time to 
leap aside as he withdraws his sword, and the 
maddened creature rushes furiously round the 
ring. 

Groans and hisses follow the unfortunate 
matador 8 failure. Rumours circulate that 
though celebrated throughout Spain for his 
skill, and the dexterity with which he performs 
the most difficult passes, yet this espada has 
ever been somewhat wanting in nerve, and 
that advancing years, for he is now over thirty, 
make this grave defect still more apparent. 

I could not help pitying the unfortunate man, 
whose life and bread depend upon the courage 
with which he can pursue his dangerous calling. 
What anguish he must endure, and how many 
deaths he must die each time that he is called 
upon to enter the arena ! He is pale as death 
now, as he winds his cloak more tightly roimd 
his arm, and again prepares to meet the bull. 
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whose attention has been distracted during the 
last few minutes by the chulds^ who flying before 
him, waving their flags, invite him to pursue 
them. 

Again the espada advances — again the bull is 
provoked into a charge ; but, alas I for the 
espada^ not only does he fail in his stroke 
but the bull obtains possession of his cloak, 
and angrily tears it to pieces beneath his 
feet. 

The loss of the cloak is the greatest indignity 
a matador can sustain. A perfect storm of 
groans and hisses bursts from all parts of the 
enormous theatre. The yell of contempt, pro- 
ceeding, as it did, from so many thousand 
human beings, was really fearful to hear. Had 
the unhappy man looked round, he would but 
have seen scorn and derision on every coun- 
tenance. 

How vividly did such a scene bring before 
one the descriptions of the gladiatorial fights 
in the Coliseum. How easy then to omderstand 
that from a cruel and bloodthirsty people, a 
fallen gladiator would have had but little chance. 
He, who fell before an arm more stalwart 
than his own, might listen in vain for one 
kind voice, might search in vain for one kind 
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hand that would be raised to spare the 
wretched man who was bleeding in the 
dust. 

So in a measure was it here, and the miser- 
able espada goaded into madness by the con- 
tempt so pitilessly poured upon him, lost his 
judgment, and as his fury increased he attacked 
the bull with a terrible rashness most frightful to 
see. 

Time after time he encoimtered the savage 
animal without result. It was dreadful — it 
was almost imendurable, and yet I was as if 
spellbound, unable to move. I could not go. 
It was impossible to leave that man in such 
peril. Every sense, every thought was ab- 
sorbed in the fearful struggle. Had the place 
been on fire, I doubt if eitl^^ I or my com- 
panions could have moved. 

But now the bull is close below us, his eyes 
are red and terrible, his suppressed roar chills 
one with terror. The espada is again advancing. 
He has changed his sword for one still longer 
and finer. He is evidently making great efforts 
to control his fury, and again act with judg- 
ment. He can almost touch the bull's horns 
before the charge is made. The flash of the 
sword is as the flash of lightning. It is buried 
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to the hilt, close to the animars spine, and down 
the creature drops, without groan or struggle, 
or even quiver, quite — quite dead. It seemed 
wonderful, almost impossible. Never was there 
a more painless end so far as the actual death 
was concerned. 

A few cheers are now heard, but only the 
brilliant death of several bulls can remove the 
disgrace with which the poor espada has covered 
himself. He retires therefore modestly and 
without eclat. 

The band conunences an inspiriting march. 
A team of mules covered with bells, and gay 
with many-coloured trappings, are driven in at 
full gallop. In a few seconds the bodies of 
the horses and that of the bull have disap- 
peared, and the gates have scarcely closed upon 
them before another bull dashes into the 
arena. 

This they said was a very fierce one, cele- 
brated even, but I had had enough — ^more 
than enough, and in spite of all remonstrances 
I hurried away. Oh ! the delight of getting 
into the cool, sweet evening air, after such 
sights and sounds ! I speedily joined some 
friends in the garden of the Buen Retire, and 
whilst sitting there under the trees, watching 
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the little children as they played merrily round 
the fountains, from time to time we heard the 
roar from the Plaza that announced the death 
of another bull. I wondered to myself then 
that I could have voluntarily gone to such a 
sight. I wondered that even when there I 
could have remained. But so it is, the 
excitement is too overpowering to permit one 
to retire ere the drama, or rather tragedy, is 
played out; but though many more bull-fights 
took place whilst we were in Madrid, and though 
at Seville and elsewhere I was urged much 
to go, never have I had the slightest wish to 
witness another such scene. 

It would be folly to presume to criticize 
the cruelty as regards the animals concerned. 
Spaniards vehemently deny that a bull-fight is 
more cruel than any other sort of sport. They 
retort upon us English, that the sufferings ex- 
perienced by a fox during a sharp nm are far 
greater than those endured by any single bull. 
Probably the time of pain is shorter to the 
latter, and the death more rapid, and conse- 
quently more merciful. Still were one an 
animal and given the choice, I fancy the fox 
would carry the day, he would have a chance, 
whereas the bull has none. 
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To foreign eyes, the harm and cruelty are to the 
spectators. Every true, generous feeling in the 
human heart must revolt at first against the sight 
of suffering inflicted, however slight that suffer- 
ing may be. It seems so cowardly to sit in 
safety, whilst men and animals are risking and 
losing their lives that the crowd may be 
amused. It is so degrading to know the 
animals have not a chance, and worse than all, 
the excitement of such scenes produces a morbid 
craving for them. 

We knew a young and delicate Spanish girl in 
Algiers, a servant in the hotel where we were 
staying. Her gentle maimers and pretty face 
indicated a kind and tender heart, but this 
young creature had such a craving for her 
national sport, that one day she requested per- 
mission of her mistress to see the calves and 
chickens killed. She had, as she expressed it, 
such an ardent desire to see something die. 
Such a case is probably an exception, but is at 
the same time a warning. 

It is however gratifying to know that amongst 
ladies of the higher classes the amusement is 
looked upon with disfavour. In Madrid very 
few ladies are present, young girls never. Some 
young and beautiful women have their boxes in 

K 2 
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the Plaza, and their betting papers, but these 
are mostly the " lionnes " of society, and are 
considered somewhat fast. 

In the provinces, the old national feeling is 
stronger, and few fail to attend the first bull- 
fight of the season. At Madrid, there is a bull- 
fight once every week from the middle of May 
omtil the middle of July. At Seville, Barcelona, 
Valencia, and other great towns, there are three or 
four a year. The same number also are generally 
given at Algesiras, where though the town is 
small, the Plaza de los Toros is large, and people 
throng there for many miles. At Cordova, Xeres 
de la Frontera, Cadiz, Segovia, perhaps one is 
given in the course of the Summer. 

The same company of gobemadores^ espadaSy 
picadoreSf and chulos travel about from town to 
town, but a first rate troupe confines itself to 
the principal cities ; for imless the Plaza is large 
the performance does not pay, the expenses being 
very heavy. 

The inferior performers such as chulos and 
picadores are paid very little, but the espadas 
receive from £10 to £20 for each afternoon's 
work ; for this they must kill from two to four 
bulls. 

Montes latterly had never less than £30, but 
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he performed such wonderful feats, such as 
seizing the bull by the horns, and vaulting 
over his back (once he rode the animal half- 
way round the arena), and he always gave the 
coup'de-grdce with such certainty and skill that 
his name alone ensured an immense audience. 
The bulls also are expensive, each animal costing 
from 4000 to 5000 reals (from £40 to £50). 
There is besides a slight risk on accoimt of 
weather, as should it rain (a very improbable 
contingency during a Spanish Summer), the bull- 
fight cannot take place. 
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THE ESOUEIAL. 



FT is a hard day's work to visit the Bscurial 
-*- from Madrid. Besides two hours railway 
journey, it requires at least five more to go 
round the Palace. There is a very comfortable 
inn in the little town, and should time not be 
important, it is better to remain there a couple 
of days, by which means the traveller can see 
all that is interesting without the exhausting 
haste that embitters most excursions of the 
kind. 

It would be difficult to invent a more unsightly 
building than the Escurial ; but having always 
heard that the ugliness of the situation fully 
equalled that of the Palace, we were agreeably 
surprised in the latter respect. No doubt to 
those who only admire orange groves and 
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gardens, the country about the Escurial must 
appear an absolute desert; but there is a wild 
beauty in the heath and moorland that stretches 
for miles around, that for many has a far greater 
charm than the smiling luxuriance of trim 
gardens and highly cultivated fields. 

After many months of heat and glare in 
Madrid, it is not difficult to understand what 
health and refreshment it must have brought 
to the jaded monarchs to breathe this sweet 
fresh air, doubly sweet and fresh coming laden, 
as it does, with a wild odour of thyme and 
heather. 

The stem barren rocks of the Sierra Guada- 
rama that rise immediately behind the Palace, 
with their rugged peaks and constant changes 
of colour, have also their own savage beauty. 
We saw them at a very favourable moment. 
Rain had been threatening all the morning, and 
heavy showers fell during the afternoon. To- 
wards' evening the storm-clouds gathered in a 
great mass over the mountains, but the sun 
making a last expiring effort, burst through 
them with a flood of inexpressible glory. Every 
cloud was touched by its dying light, a glowing 
fiery line of red stretched across the west, and 
each wild peak stood out distinct, and as if 
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clad in a mourning garment of the deepest 
purple. 

EvefT rain drop on the heather became a glit- 
tering diamond, and patches of golden gorse 
seemed to catch the sun's last rars. and flowed 
with doable brightness ere they faded into the 
evening shadows. 

To us, the most interesting part of the 
Escurial was the apartment of Philip II. It 
consists of four small chambers, and thev are 
in the same state as when that monarch inhabited 
them. 

We see them as thev were on the momino: of 
Philip's death. The gloom and the simplicity 
are instructive. Few possessors of five hundred 
a year would now endure to live in such small, 
dark, ill-furnished rooms. 

A narrow couch, supported on tressels, is the 
only bed. Near it is a stool, for the use of 
those whose rank entitled them to sit in the 
royal presence. Perchance the Queen, or some 
dangerously favoured friend may have trembled 
as they sat on that hard uninviting seat. Against 
the opposite wall stands the oak writing-table 
used by Philip, it is much worn where the arm 
of the writer must have rested. How many 
stem decrees, how many bloody edicts have 
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been signed on that black and quaintly carved 
piece of oak. 

The only luxuries, if so they can be called, 
are two leg rests, that supported the monarch's 
foot during the severe attacks of rheumatic gout 
from which Philip suffered greatly during the 
latter years of his life. One is of velvet for 
Winter use, the other of cane, light and cool for 
the heat of Summer. 

The small dark recess that contained the 
private shrine, seemed a fitting spot for the 
meditations and devotions of a monarch as 
gloomy in temperament as he was stem and 
yet talented as a ruler. In more cheerful 
moments, when the royal mind was free from 
care and the royal body less suffering than 
usual, it is said that Philip opened a panel 
near his pillow, commanding the gorgeous 
chapel that had been built at almost fabulous 
expense, and thus without being seen, could 
assist at will at the celebration of High 
Mass. 

As I stood alone in this dark miserable cham- 
ber with the gloom of a coming storm throwing 
deep shadows around, I realised how little the 
position of a great sovereign is to be envied, 
and better understood how much more equally 
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PHILIP II. 



good and evil are apportioned to every human 
being than is often supposed. At any rate it is 
well to try and be contented, and certainly the 
history of great kings, especially those of olden 
time, offers little occasion for envy. How seldom 
have the greatest amongst them known happi- 
ness in private life ! 

Few sovereigns have been more powerful than 
Philip II. of Spain, few men have been more 
wretched. Now that the life is passed, now 
that the play is played out, who that has read 
his history would not rather choose the lot of 
the beggar at the gate, poor, merry, and free 
to enjoy the sunshine, and perhaps the honest 
affection of those as destitute as himself, rather 
than that of the mighty king, shut up in a 
gloomy prison of a palace, absolute lord of all 
around, disposing of men's lives, and of the 
destinies of kingdoms by a nod of his head or 
a stroke of his pen — and yet distrusting and 
fearing everyone who approached him; per- 
haps not possessing, certainly not able to depend 
on, the disinterested affection of one human 
being; wife, children,, soi-disant friends, all 
in turn suspected, all enemies — all traitors. 
" In the hours of wealth and greatness may we 
be delivered, for many are the dangers thereof," 
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Bays the old chronicler, and truly his prayer is a 
wise one. 

All these sombre and moral reflections arose 
from sitting alone for a quarter of an hour in a 
gloomy little room, on a hard three-legged stool, 
but the dusty and death-laden air of this royal 
sanctuary was enough to depress a sunbeam 
itself. Not that a sunbeam would have been 
so foolish as to have come in, it would have 
known how much it would have been out of place. 

However, these rooms are only a few degrees 
worse than the rest of this funereal pile. Miles 
of immense saloons and dreary passages are 
traversed, and still we walk and walk, seeing 
much and understanding little, as acute suffering 
becomes gradually merged into idiotic endurance. 
Occasionally we brighten up, and reason in a 
measure returns when we see the superb tapestry, 
equal to the finest Gobelins, in the rooms of 
Don Carlos, and no one can ever feel too tired 
to look at the magnificent picture of the Last 
Supper by Titian; but we again sink into a 
state of passive endurance, when we are led like 
victims through more and more gigantic recep- 
tion rooms, adorned with huge frescoes of muscu- 
lar men and frightful women. 

Even the solemn vault where repose the re- 
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mains of a long line of kings fails to rouse us 
from our apathy. Exhaustion cannot admire, 
at last we turn restive, and fly to the terrace, 
while our stronger and more curious com- 
panions continue the weary journey. With 
what delight did we exchange such chill and 
mouldy atmosphere for the fresh breeze of the 
hill-side, and doubly sweet seemed the wild 
fragrance of the rosemary bushes and thyme as 
we strolled through the neglected gardens. 

Half-an-hour's rest restored us mentally and 
bodily, and we were able to see and appreciate 
the magnificent chapel, and the great treasures 
the Escurial possesses in immense books of 
Hours and Services, illuminated by the old 
monks some two centuries ago. These in their 
way are unique, and so fine that they require 
and deserve careful examination. 

A few are shown to visitors, but unless es- 
pecially asked for, the finest are not brought 
forth ; for the custodian, who really loves them, 
does not care to display his treasures, to " cast 
his pearls," as he expressed it, before any but 
those who really value them. The volume dedi- 
cated to San Lorenzo is one of the finest of the 
series. Andres de Leon was the principal artist, 
and his work can be easily recognised. The 
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harmonious arrangement of colours, the flowing 
grace of the lines, and the fineness of the details, 
make his illuminations very valuable as real 
works of art. 

In the gardens stands a small house called 
La Casa de Principe, and many visitors to the 
Escurial pass it by, not being aware that this 
little villa contains the finest collection of Buen 
Retire china in the world. The most beautiful 
specimens are alti rilievi of a very large size. 
The beauty of the pate and the delicacy 
of execution make this china well worth 
seeing. 

We had made all arrangements for going on 
from the Escurial to La Gran j a and Segovia, 
but we found our friends were suffering such 
anxiety about us, thinking that every mile we 
went farther north was exposing us to in- 
numerable troubles and dangers, that, notwith- 
standing the disappointment, we did not feel 
justified in making them so uneasy on our ac- 
count, and with many regrets we turned again 
towards the South. 

Not being hurried, however, we were able to 
give a day or two to several small towns on 
the way, such as Aranjuez, Vera Cruz, &c., and 
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wandered from town to village in the plains or 
mountains wherever our fancy led us. 

On account of Summers being long and Winters 
short in Spain, the night trains are generally the 
best ; but as we wished to see the country, we 
always travelled as much as possible by day 
trains, although these are slow and often start at 
a most uncomfortably early hour. 

There are few minor miseries greater than to be 
obliged to get up about three or four, a.m., and 
to have to make a struggling toilette with eyes 
half -shut, and senses oppressed with sleep. The 
comfortable couch a temptation behind, a cold bath 
repellent in front. Too energetic servants, eager 
to pack up every toilette necessary, even before 
it can be used. Constant knocks at the door 
urging haste, and imperatively demanding the 
last carpet bag. 

The slow patter of a drizzling rain without. 
Within, a large cold sala^ where weary waiters 
administer a scanty breakfast of weak coffee and 
hard chicken. Then to be hurried off into a 
damp omnibus, with a carpet of still damper 
straw, and after all this agitating haste to find 
oneself at the railway office about an hour and 
a quarter too soon. 

For those who have luggage, railway regula- 
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tions require that passengers should be at the 
station at least twenty minutes before the time 
named for starting, but then it is so diflScult 
to find out that exact time. There is a shadowy 
uncertainty about it that is sorely harassing to 
the mind, and if the train has to be caught at 
a small station on the line, no man will be rash 
enough to give more than an approximate 
guess as to what that hour may be. 

So it has occasionally happened to us to be 
more than an hour too soon. Who does not know 
the dreary waiting of such an hour. The solitary 
gas jet glimmers feebly in the chill fog of early 
morning, its little yellow flame giving too faint 
a light to enable one to read, so after a few 
ineffectual efforts we can only go to the dim 
window and disconsolately watch the watery 
streak of daylight struggling through the grey 
clouds. 

By and by more passengers arrive, and as 
most of those for the third class walk, they 
are in a damp, not to say moist con- 
dition, and the steam arising from so many 
wet garments in so close a little room drives 
us outside, where the fresh rain is better than 
the heated air within. 

Time disposes of all trials and ends all wait- 
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ing; at last the ticket-office opens, and the 
room is quickly cleared, for all hurry ofE for 
tickets, as sometimes there are not seats enough 
in the train, and those who are the most for- 
ward on the platform get the best chance. 

We were surprised at the number of people 
travelling, but these troubled times drive many 
country folk to the large towns. 

All press on to get near the train, most of 
the passengers carrying their luggage in their 
arms, or on their heads, and as this luggage 
may consist of a couple of jars of water, a 
bundle of rugs or blankets, a baby or two, a 
huge pot of oil, half a dozen immense earthen- 
ware pans, a basket of poultry, perhaps even 
a mattress or a gate (once we saw a woman 
carrying a young calf, followed by a child who 
had a cat tied up in a pocket-handkerchief), the 
diflSculties and perils of struggling through such 
opposing mediums may be understood. 

The railway-carriages are large and comfort- 
able, but ladies had better make up their 
minds at once to brave all the inconveniences of 
nursemaids and many babies, and take their 
places in the " coche de las senoras," imless 
they mean to be smoked into a nearly senseless 
condition ere many hours have passed. Kind 
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and courteous as are the Spaniards, nothing 
will induce them to give up their cigars when 
travelling, and as the windows are generally 
kept closed, the atmosphere in a short time 
becomes quite unendurable. 

A compartment can very rarely be secured, 
notwithstanding the friendly co-operation of 
guards and porters. Any stranger may enter 
where there is a vacant place, and it is the 
duty of station-masters to limit the number of 
carriages as much as possible. 

As children are somewhat over-petted in Spain, 
we at first rather shrank from these ladies' car- 
riages, but our prejudices were speedily over- 
come, for the kindness of Spanish women of 
all classes to foreigners is a lesson to those of 
other countries. Often has a dull and tedious 
journey been made pleasant by such com- 
panions. 

We once quite lost our hearts to a lovely little 
sprite of four years old with the appropriate name 
of Carmen. The curly-headed, dark-eyed fairy, 
with the engaging confidence of childhood, 
brought various portions of a doll to be restored, 
feeling sure a seHara estranjera must be able to 
do everything, including even the reparation of a 
doll's leg. 

L 
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We found we were the bearers of a letter to 
the pretty mother, who was the niece of one of 
our intimate friends in Madrid, and this chance 
meeting made us better acquainted than days of 
formal visiting. To the kindness of the Mar- 

quesa G and her family we are indebted 

for some of our pleasantest days in the pleasant 
towns of Seville and Cordova. 

After the noise and vivacity of Madrid and 
Seville, it is like a pause in life to find one- 
self in that ancient seat of learning, Cordova. 
Although it now possesses a large and important 
railway station, and although a new quarter is 
arising which will materially add to its com- 
merce and wealth, still this part is at pre- 
sent but an outlying suburb, and the inner 
existence of Cordova is as yet but little 
changed. 

This venerable town retains many outward 
appearances of Oriental life. Few passers-by 
disturb the quiet that reigns in its nearly 
deserted streets. In the long vistas of white- 
washed houses but few windows are to be seen, 
and these are small and closely barred with 
Eastern jealousy. 

Then the cathedral, a mosque except in name, is 
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much in the same state as when it was taken 
possession of by Christian conquerors. Even 
the long ages .that have passed have barely 
touched it with a destroying hand. Its thousand 
columns, in all the incongruity and yet beauty 
of their various forms, colour and size, still 
remain monuments of the magnificence of Abdor- 
rhaman, who sought to repeat at Cordova the 
mosque of his ever-regretted Damascus. This 
prince also planted the palm trees that adorn the 
outer court. 

On one column in a dark comer of the cathe- 
dral is a sad memorial. A Christian knight, 
taken prisoner by the Moslem, was chained 
to this pillar, and his long and weary captivity 
lasted so many years that with his fingers he 
succeeded, so runs the tale, in rubbing into the 
marble the sign of the cross, at once the emblem 
of his salvation, and a protest (even in this, 
their most sacred place of worship) against the 
cruelty of his captors. 

The Mosque of Cordova ranked high in 
sanctity amongst the Spanish Moors, and to this 
day, should a native of Morocco or Barbary be in 
the town, he will be certain to linger awhile in its 
holy precincts. 

L 2 
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The churcli jewels belonging to the Cathe- 
dral are probably unequalled in Christen- 
dom for magnificence and value. The gold, 
silver and precious stones were quite daz- 
zling to the eye, and it was far beyond us 
to calculate what their probable value might 
be. But valuable as are the diamonds, sapphires 
and pearls, .they serve principally to enhance the 
exquisite beauty of the goldsmith's work in which 
they are set. Some of the sacred vessels rival 
the finest of Cellini's cliefs-d^oeuvre^ and there 
were crucifixes in gold and ivory, priceless 
both for beauty of design and perfection of 
execution. 

By the kindness of the Archbishop, we were 
shown many things not usually exhibited, and 
the interest of the collection was so great that 
we visited it several times, in order to look more 
closely into works of art that it was impossible 
to see sufficiently in a single morning. This, 
of coiu'se, gave tf ouble, but not one of the offi- 
cials would at any time accept the smallest 
gratuity. 

And so it is everywhere in Spain. This poor 
country puts our rich land to shame in such 
respects. We have scarcely a cathedral or public 
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building that can be seen without payment; 
even the servant who shows a private picture 
gallery expects a fee. Foreigners complain that 
to see wealthy Oxford only indifferently well, 
costs from twenty to thirty shillings in fees 
alone. Our great seat of learning, therefore, is in 
a measure closed to the poor traveller — whereas 
in Spain, every place is open to the well- 
conducted stranger. Every facility is given 
him to see all that is interesting and curious, 
while gratuities are at once and decidedly re- 
fused. 

At Granada, I passed several days in drawing 
at the Alhambra. The good-natured custode 
brought me every morning a chair and a glass 
of water, and ' would beguile many a haK-hour 
by relating legends and traditions that stiU 
linger around that enchanted spot. When we 
were on the eve of our departure, we, of course, 
wished to make some small acknowledgment of 
so much kindness and civility, but he would 
accept nothing, he only begged the foreign 
ladies would retain him in their memory, and 
associate him with their recollections of the 
Alhambra. 

The cool and beautiful Court of Oranges at 
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Cordova is unhappily almost usurped by beggars, 
whose tormenting importunity baffles description. 
They pursue every new-comer with a whining 
clamour for cuartos^ exhibit if possible most 
hideous wounds, and ask for alms in the name 
of Our Lady of every shrine in Spain. They 
lounge about in groups, many of them being 
sturdy fellows, whose aspect is far more threaten- 
ing than pitiful. 

Travellers, in self-defence, must learn the 
Spanish mode of denying them. " Perdon 
usted, por Dios, hermano" (Pardon me, for 
God's sake, my brother). They seem then to 
think you are one of the initiated, and for a 
brief space there is a respite from their noisy 
demands. 

Mendicancy, we are told, has increased 
much of late years, so many revolutions and 
changes have depressed trade, diminished agri- 
cultural employment, and given greater impetus 
to that spirit of gamblmg which is the bane of 
southern lands. Unhappily in the present state 
of the country, such important matters are press- 
ing themselves daily upon the attention of Govern- 
ment, that there is neither time nor money to 
bestow upon comparatively minor evils. 
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However, it is worth while to endure even 
the beggars, in order to see the exquisite Moorish 
decorations around the various entrances of the 
Cathedral. Those of the Puerta del Perdon are, 
perhaps, unrivalled in their way. The lattice- 
work is so fine, and the carving so delicate, that 
stone and marble almost assume the appearance 
of lace. 

It is a matter of interesting and curious study 
to note how it is, that while we Christians have 
borrowed and adapted to our use so much of 
Oriental decoration, the Moors, though con- 
stantly in contact with other nations, have 
never, either in Spain or elsewhere, admitted 
any mixture of Christian art. Jealously and 
carefully have they ever retained their own mode 
of building, their own fashion of decorating, and 
it must be allowed that in both respects their 
refinement and exquisite taste would only have 
been deteriorated by any change. 

The skill also with which they adapted their 
buildings to the exigencies of climate is very 
remarkable. In southern towns, where the heat 
of Summer is the danger to be guarded against, 
their rooms were lofty, cool, and dark, and a 
refreshing current of air could be passed through 
the fretted decorations of the roof. At Granada, 
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and other colder towns, every great house could 
be thoroughly warmed by hot air. This was 
conveyed from the bath-room by brick passages 
into chambers in the walls, and was let into the 
apartments through perforated tiles placed near 
the floor. Nothing could be simpler, or more 
skilful than such an arrangement. 

Besides the interest of tracing out numerous 
Moorish remains, Cordova is delightful in its 
Spanish associations. Many old families still 
reside here, and every now and then grand old 
houses may be seen, some in good, many in only 
tolerable repair. 

A Spanish palace is handsome from its size 
and excellent proportions. The huge portal 
is surmounted by a massive coat of arms, the 
great staircase is proportionately wide, and leads 
to rooms sometimes indeed desolate, but of vast 
size and height, and therefore deliciously cool 
even in the hottest days of Summer. 

But in every house, or palace, the point of 
attraction is the patio, or courtyard, covered in 
Summer by awnings of silk or canvas. Nothing 
more delightful can be imagined than to pass 
from the glare of burning streets into the cool 
shade of such a little paradise. The sun's rays 
can only enter tampered by the thick folds of the 
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awning, birds are singing, a fountain plays in 
the midst, orange trees laden with fniit and 
flowers stand around the colonnade, and perhaps 
there are fair friends, whose gentle voices make 
sweeter music even than the song of birds or the 
murmur of falling water. Such moments are as 
the realization of a dream, but too fair, too sweet 
to last, for those who are but wanderers in this 
pleasant land. 

Not only in Cordova and other important 
cities, but often in very small and remote towns, 
some grand old palaces may be found, superb 
specimens of mediaeval architecture. These 
almost always belong to ancient and often his- 
torical families who have been lords of the soil 
for centuries. But sometimes in these outwardly 
splendid abodes may be foimd a griping poverty, 
all the more hard to bear because the sufferers 
are too proud, not only to speak of the pangs 
they endure, but even to allow them to be 
suspected. Pride of ancestry and of noble 
name forbids many to hint at the sharp 
want that inflicts in every way most cruel tor- 
tures. 

Our search after fans caused us to make some 
sad experiences, and we have known those 
boasting names illustrious in Spanish history 
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dwelling in magnificent apartments and sur- 
roimded by costly furniture (priceless to many 
a collector) not only in need of suflBcient food, 
but so poorly clad that the ladies rarely ventured 
forth save to the early mass. 
- In Madrid and other great towns, most of the 
families we were acquainted with seemed very rich. 
The houses were beautifully and luxuriously fur- 
nished, but in remote towns, rarely visited by 
strangers (as the means of communication are 
scanty), the want of money, or rather the little in 
circulation inflicts cruel suffering on many, espe- 
cially on families of the highest class. Houses and 
splendid furniture in such places are nearly value- 
less, there is no one to hire the former or to buy 
the latter. Literally, therefore, hunger and penury 
may be foimd amidst much splendour. So little 
commerce or communication exists with the outer 
world, that excepting in very large cities French 
or English gold is useless, and is invariably re- 
fused, whereas there is scarcely a second class 
town in Italy or Germany where either a 
sovereign or a napoleon would not be accepted 
in payment. Even in Toledo, none of the shops 
would take English gold, though few towns are 
more visited by foreigners than this. 

The kindness of the Archbishop of Cordova 
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is well known, and never fails, notwithstanding 
the anxieties of these troubled times. War is 
raging near, and those now dwelling in the archie- 
piscopal palace are anxious and disturbed, but 
there is one spot shadowed by its walls, where it 
seems as if sorrow and trouble could never come. 
Repose and calm ever reign in the ancient 
cloisters and their quiet gardens. From secluded 
terraces, shaded by great orange and citron 
trees, whose fame extends all over Spain, the 
eye can follow the windings of the river until 
it is lost in the chain of hills that seem to shut 
out the world and its cares. A subdued murmur 
tells of the neighbourhood of the town, but its 
houses are hidden from sight. The very foim- 
tains pour forth their waters with gentle and 
soothing monotony. All invites to repose and 
contemplation. 

In past ages, many a fiery warrior wearied by 
the strife and struggle of daily life, has taken 
refuge in such tranquil resting-places, and the 
same energy that strengthened his arm, and 
nerved his heart in the fight, has there foimd 
vent in other channels, and thus often from 
the retirement of the cloister have been given to 
the world many noble proofs of learning and 
glorious works of art. 
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For US, Cordova must ever dwell in our 
memory, for hospitable doors were opened to us, 
and charming recollections are associated with 
that grave old town. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



SEVILLE AND THE ALCAZAB. 



TRAVELLERS who are not hurried, who are 
lovers of beautiful scenery, and who have 
also good digestions, should devote a few days 
to some of the picturesque mountain towns, such 
as Ronda, Burgo, Alhama, and Loxa. The 
wild scenery roimd all these places is magnificent, 
and if interior comforts equalled exterior beauty, 
a charming Summer might be spent in rambling 
about from town to town. But with the best 
desire to be easily pleased, and to create appe- 
tites that would not make difficulties about the 
food with which they were to be satisfied, we 
never could surmoimt our repugnance to ordinary 
Spanish cookery. 

It offends not only taste but every other 
sense, and on hot Summer days the strong odour 
of garlic and rancid oil that seems to cling to 
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every part of a smaU Spanish inn, completely 
destroys all desire to eat, even before the meal 
makes its appearance. Our clever, active ser- 
vant, however, besides other good qualities, 
possessed some knowledge of cooking, and would 
often, when the prospect of dinner was more 
than usually discouraging, get possession of a 
few eggs and make us an excellent omelette. 

An omelette, or some poached eggs, with bread 
and fruit, followed by a cup of coffee, make the 
best and most refreshing meal a traveller can 
have. Even in the large towns, excepting in 
hotels frequented mostly by foreigners, the cuisine 
is not much to the taste of those accustomed 
to English or French cookery. 

Not all our admiration of Spain, not all 
our liking for the Spaniards could prevent 
our thinking some of the national dishes the 
most horrid compoimds that could possibly be 
concocted. 

Wishing to see something of the people, and 
not caring only to know that which comes within 
the range of most traveller's experiences, we 
usually abandoned hotels, after the first few 
days, and engaged an apartment in a thoroughly 
Spanish quarter of the town. 

At first, our bad Spanish and ignorance of 
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national customs made the negotiations and ar- 
rangements somewhat difficult, but perseverance 
carried us through, and were it only to have 
learned how truly kind-hearted and friendly 
Spaniards can be, our little difficulties were well 
endured. Our Spanish also much improved 
under the imcompromising remarks of certain 
tiny critics, who foimd keen interest and 
amusement in the many faults both of accent 
and grammar of which we were guilty. The 
shouts of laughter with which these mistakes 
were received, made the best teaching we could 
have. My young companion also delighted in 
such little friends, and our poor maid was often 
dragged out at an imwontedly early hour to 
accompany the merry party on some flower- 
seeking expedition. 

At Seville we established ourselves in a 
charming apartment, well-furnished and com- 
fortable, and looking on one of the principal 
streets. Our nice clean landlady had been a 
servant in the family of the friend who recom- 
mended the apartment, and there was a certain 
charming daughter — a rosy-cheeked damsel, with 
bright black eyes, and blacker hair, who quite 
won our hearts. Pepita's devotion to us knew 
no bounds. She dusted and arranged our rooms 
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with mitiring energy, for the mere pleasure of 
telling lis all her concerns, and gazing upon our 
little possessions, that she regarded as priceless 
foreign treasures. She confided to us all her 
hopes and fears, and the course of her young 
love which was happily running on the whole 
smoothly, and was not likely to cause the 
rosy cheeks to pale, or the bright eyes to 
fade. 

The little story was commonplace and humble 
enough, but with the confiding frankness of a 
Spanish girl, it was told with such simple confi- 
dence in our sympathy, that we could not but 
feel interest in the young couple. Her Matteo 
was a hairdresser in a neighbouring street, and 
they were to be married as soon as he could 
get enough to take a small shop; but modest 
though their wishes were, money in these times 
is very hard to get in Spain, so at present 
there was little prospect of the marriage 
taking place, and Pepita generally ended her 
tale of hopes and fears with a tender little 
sigh. 

But the great thing was to see Pepita equipped 
for the Sunday walk in the Alameda. The 
glossy black hair so beautifully dressed, proba- 
bly by the hands of the faithful Matteo himself. 
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the bunch of deep red carnations so coquettishly 
placed over the left ear, the little mantilla 
hanging in graceful folds around the rosy cheeks, 
and gathered into a knot in front, formed as 
pretty a picture as could be found in any of 
Phillips' charming groups. Never was there a 
feata^ never a sight, of which Pepita did not 
bring us the earliest information, and we can 
never forget the energy with which she sought 
out fans, only to be found in ancient Spanish 
houses, and only to be obtained by private 
negotiation. 

Alas ! not all Pepita's devotion could prevent 
our having an absolute hatred, nay, detestation 
of our dinners. The soup, either straw- 
coloured water floating on a foundation of 
vermicelli, or an almost solid mass in which 
the spoon could stand upright, the little lump 
of black meat which might have been that of 
any animal, from a camel to a lamb (it certainly 
had the hardness of one, and the want of 
flavour of the other), the unknown fish, always 
tasting like boiled calico, and then, worst 
of all, the too dreadful olla. 

The foundation of this truly national dish is com- 
posed of small dark beans, called gaspachos^ to 
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these are added pieces of sausage and pork 
chopped up with bread and strongly-flavoured 
vegetables, such as garlic, onions, and chilis, and 
seasoned besides with saffron, vinegar, and oil. 
I can never even think of these ollas without a 
shudder. 

Those who do not dislike the decided taste 
of Spanish oil, find the salads very good, 
but to those accustomed to French and Italian 
oils, the Spanish, however fresh, always appears 
strong and rancid. The Spaniards, however, are 
much attached to this flavour, and we have been 
constantly asked if it would be possible to obtain 
Spanish cookery in London, as French and 
English dishes to many Spaniards appear quite 
tasteless. 

Sometimes, when pressed by hunger, we 
went to the hotel and had a fairly good 
dinner, but this defection was such a trial to 
Pepita and her mother, that we did not often so 
pain their feelings. Happily we could always 
have excellent coffee, and equally good bread, 
rolls, and rusks. Butter had better be forgotten 
by the visitor to Spain, it is not very many 
years ago that it was sold by apothecaries as an 
ointment, and now it is only eatable in a few 
private houses. It was quite a misfortune to us 
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that we did not like the chocolate, but though 
perfectly made, it is always flavoured with 
cinnamon, and to us, therefore, had a very 
medicinal taste, that brought to recollection cer- 
tain pink strengthening draughts, of which we 
retained a lively and disagreeable remem- 
brance. The cinnamon, however, acts as a res- 
torative, and is useful in the exhausting heat of 
a Spanish Summer, 

But if we did not find the national dishes to 
our taste, every sort of cooling drink could be had 
in perfection. Water, to begin with, is always 
quite fresh and cold, and this is more than a 
luxury, it is an absolute necessity in a country 
where one is literally burnt up with thirst. In 
every town sturdy gallegos carry it about, and 
it is refreshing even to hear their monotonous, 
long-drawn cry of " Agua pura," " Agua mas 
fresca que la nieve," for the east wind brings 
with it dust and biu*ning fever, and the sun 
scorches and dries blood and skin with its fiery 
heat. Those who are wise will, when travelling, 
provide themselves with one of the pretty little 
white porous jars that keep the water as 
fresh as if it had been just taken from the 
spring. Then in all the cafes, and at the comers 
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of the principal streets, may be had more 
iced beverages than could be named in a single 
page. Delicious orange and lemonade, the glass 
piled high with cool white snow, with, perhaps, 
half a ripe apricot, or a few strawberries thrown 
on it, to give still more flavour to the refreshing 
mixture. There is iced barley-water, or orgeat, 
mixed with the juice of fresh fruits or syrups, 
sometimes having also a soupgoii of wild thyme or 
herbs, that give a slightly aromatic taste, inex- 
pressibly refreshing on a hot day. Besides all 
the various preparations of orgeats, there is thin 
beer and ginger-beer, and many more drinks of 
the same nature. Above all must be placed the 
hochadaSj made of pounded grapes, barley-sugar 
and water, carefully strained and iced, with a few 
strawberries, or pieces of orange or pineapple, 
and perhaps flavoured with a little vanilla 
or almonds, the whole making a mixture 
that it is worth going to Spain to taste. In 
other places it might not, perhaps, be so much 
appreciated, for the hot sun gives not only the 
rich flavour to the fruit, but the thirst that makes 
it pleasant. 

Seville is so rich in beautiful churches, beau- 
tiful palaces, beautiful pictures, and beautiful old 
buildings, that at first we felt rather over- 
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whelmed with the prospect of the sight-seeing 
before us. To those who are not very strong, 
and who are rather lazy, this necessity, or rather 
ideal necessity of going everywhere causes rebel- 
lious feelings to arise. We decided, however, that 
we would see quietly and comfortably a few things, 
rather than be exhausted by hurrying over many, 
and that we would take our chance of the 
threatening revolution permitting us to re- 
main. As it happened, our stay was much 
longer than we had at first thought likely, so 
we were able to visit and revisit all that charmed 
us. 

Besides, though hot, the climate of Seville is 
not relaxing. The warm, soft air, on the con- 
trary, is very soothing to lungs that have 
suifered from the sharp winds of Madrid. 
Like most southern towns, however, the climate 
is one that requires prudence. In the middle of 
the day the sun is so powerful that a coup de 
iioleil is not an uncommon result of an incautious 
exposure to the heat, and sunset is also a moment 
that needs care, especially should one be near 
the river, or under the trees in the attrac- . 
tive drive of Las Delicias. A warm cloak or 
shawl is very desirable then, even in hot 
weather. 
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But the nights — ^how can words paint the 
exquisite charm of an Andalusian night ? Then 
delicious breezes from both river and hills fan 
the heated town, bringing with them the scent 
of thousands of orange groves. The deep purple 
of the sky is scarcely seen through the network 
of stars, or the moon pouring a flood of light 
over every object she touches, endows with new 
and tender beauty each quaint and picturesque 
old building. 

Then the city wakes up to southern life, the 
sounds of music and singing are heard on every 
side, and gardens, streets, and squares are 
thronged with people enjoying the fresh cool 
air. The thoroughfares are so crowded, it seems 
as if everyone must be there ; every theatre too 
is thronged, and the numerous cafes, much 
larger than any in Paris, seem one great sea of 
heads. 

Whilst we were in Seville, the churches also 
were a blaze of light, for special services were 
going on, and in many there was scarcely standing 
room. Dinging the week of the Corpus Domini many 
a sermon did we sit through, some to our edifi- 
cation, some to our exceeding weariness, but 
as we generally went with friends we could not 
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well leave before the end. One truly magnifi- 
cent discourse we heard, however, from Don 

Alonzo L , one of the canons of the cathedral. 

The noble views he took of religion, and the 
practical use that should be made of it in daily 
life, rendered the sermon suitable to any de- 
nomination of Christians, and for upwards of 
an hour we listened to the preacher with rapt 
attention. A more real proof of interest could 
not be given than this, for no seats are to be 
found in Spanish churches, and it requires years 
to attain the skill and grace with which Spanish 
women subside, as it were, on the pave- 
ment. 

Seville is the perfection of a southern town. 
It glows with light and colour, and the constant 
stir and movement of its excitable population 
make a stay there very agreeable. Few towns 
possess so many beautiful objects ; the Cathedral, 
the Alcazar, the Giralda, Murillo's house, the 
Duke of Alba's delicious palace in the Calle de 
las Duenas, where Lord Holland once lived. La 
Casa del Ayuntamiento, the Juderia, innumerable 
private palaces, once Moorish houses, are gems 
in their way ; besides these, there are treasures 
of pictures, and scarcely a street in the old 
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quarter that does not contain some picturesque 
building. 

At first we did little but wander about the 
town in a .fever of delighted admiration. The 
narrow streets covered with a^vnings, through 
which the sun can only enter with broken and 
softened light, the brilliant costumes, the quaint- 
ness of the shops, that have neither doors nor 
windows, the rich perfume of the masses of 
fruit and flowers quite charmed us. 

It is worth going to the early market to see 
the fruit, flowers, and vegetables that are 
brought into the city from the gardens around. 
Melons of every sort and kind are piled up in 
mounds, great baskets of delicious early figs, 
looking so cool and fresh under their covering 
of vine leaves, red and yellow gourds, from 
the little striped variety, so good for stewing, 
to the gigantic green pumpkin, quite big enough 
to be turned into Cinderella's coach, every 
vegetable one could think of — and as for oranges, 
more sorts than we had ever heard of were dis- 
played at prices, that to us seemed almost 
nominal. No one knows how exquisite the 
flavour of an orange is, who has not eaten it 
when it has been gathered ripe from the tree. 
Those that ripen from keeping are no more to 
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be compared with the fresh fruit, than is yester- 
day's strawberry to the bright rosy berry that 
has just been brought from the garden. The 
orange also by keeping, loses much of the sweet 
aromatic perfume that is one of its greatest 
charms. 

Notwithstanding the enormous quantity of 
oranges produced in the plain, in which stands 
Seville (at some of the stations are great bam- 
like buildings piled to the roof with fruit), a 
good orange garden is a most valuable pro- 
perty. 

The bitter sort, we call par excellence 
Seville oranges, are the most esteemed for profit, 
for though the trees grow slower, they have a 
more certain yield when once established. They 
are capricious, and will not grow in many soils 
that produce excellent oranges of other sorts. 
The rich alluvial ground round Seville suits 
them to perfection. They travel well, and not 
only are they used for preserving, and making 
the marmalades so much esteemed in England 
and Portugal, but the rinds form an important 
element in every sort of perfume. The coarse 
rough peel is covered with minute watery 
globules, and these are the foundation of most 
of the scents made by perfumers. Other ingre- 
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dients that enter largely into this manufac- 
ture are musk and assafootida. This last does 
not suggest sweetness, but its powerful odour 
gives a foundation for other more volatile es- 
sences. The Duke de Montpensier, it is said, 
obtains from three to four millions of reals a 
year by his orange groves alone. 

The Se\411afios are as fond of flowers as the 
Parisians, and while we were in Se\dlle greater 
quantities of roses, lilies, carnations, &c., were 
arriving than usual, for the great church festival 
of the Corpus Domini was approaching, and 
every altar in every church was half hidden 
beneath its sweet and lovely decoration of 
flowers. 

Seville is so well known and is also so fully 
and admirably described in Murray's handbook, 
that it would be folly in any passing unlearned 
traveller to repeat or attempt to amplify its 
excellent descriptions. However, either the 
delicious weather, our many pleasant acquaint- 
ance, or the constant amusing bustle made us 
see everything en couleur de rose, and we would 
gladly expatiate on the many charms of this 
lovely, cheerful town. 

The Duke and Duchess de Montpensier were 
absent, unfortunately for us, for Their Royal 
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Highnesses' hjspitality adds mucli to the attrac- 
tions of Seville ; but several other great houses were 
open, and it was a pleasure to see something of the 
inner life of the vivacious and clever Sevillanos. 

Not only with regard to society, but for many 
other more important reasons, the Duke de Mont- 
pensier has made himself deservedly popular in 
Seville. H.R.H. is an excellent agriculturist, and 
has introduced many new implements ; his gar- 
dens also are useful as well as ornamental, for 
experiments are tried there, and foreign trees 
and plants that may be of use to this country 
are carefully cultivated. 

The fertility of this alluvial plain is quite mar- 
vellous. There being no real Winter, vegetable 
growth seems never checked, and months here 
do the work that requires years in a northern 
climate. Much more rain also falls here than 
in Castile ; the ground, therefore, is rarely burnt 
up as it is about Madrid, where Summer and 
Winter alike are foes to vegetation. 

The gentle and kind-hearted Duchess de Mont- 
pensier, the Infanta Luisa, has ever been the 
pet child of the Spanish nation, and her beauti- 
ful daughter, the Comtesse de Paris, is abso- 
lutely adored at Seville. The only member of 
the Royal Family who remained in the palace 
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was the youngest child, a great sufferer in eveiy 
way, and the poor little Prince died soon after 
we left Seville. 

The Duke de Montpensier has a charming 
palace near the river and by Las Delicias, the 
beautiful Alameda of the town. The picture 
gallery contains some excellent pictures. Amongst 
them is a gem of Murillo's, a Virgin, in what is 
is called the second manner of the artist, also a 
Pietad by Morales, by far the finest work we 
have ever seen of that master, besides many 
good specimens of the modern French and 
Spanish schools. 

It is perhaps fortunate that taste differs in 
pictures as well as in everything else, but it 
seems curious that there should be a fashion 
about them. Velasquez and Goya are just now 
the mode amongst foreign artists studying in 
Spain, and Murillo has gone down several 
degrees in artistic consideration. We venture, 
however, to pity those who cannot admire as 
much as we do, the grand picture of Moses strik- 
ing the rock in the Chapel of the Hospital of La 
Caridad. The figure of Moses reminded us a 
little of that of Our Lord in the Transfioruration 

o 

by Raphael in the Vatican. In both cases, the 
artists have endeavoured to make heavenly 
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light emanate, in one from the Divine Son, 
in the other from the divinely inspired law- 
giver. A girl holding a water-jar in the fore- 
ground of Murillo's picture is quite the perfection 
of grace. 

We were somewhat disappointed in the San 
Antonio in the Cathedral, and much preferred 
a small picture of an angel. It is tiresome that 
the pictures in the Cathedral have curtains 
before them, as a custode must therefore be 
summoned to uncover them. There are few 
things more disagreeable than to have some one 
waiting and watching whilst you are looking at 
a picture. It is so much pleasanter to be able 
to look, go away and return again. At the 
Caridad, the sister who opens the door of the 
chapel retires with her breviary into a corner, 
and the visitor can stay as long as he likes, and 
look as much as he pleases without feeling he is 
giving trouble. 

The Caridad is an asylum for poor old men, 
suffering either from disease or from old age. 
No hospital could be cleaner, brighter, or more 
comfortable than this. The little court-yard is 
full of orange trees and flowers, and has a broad, 
shady arcade around it in which the patients can 
walk. There is also a large fruit and vegetable 
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garden containing, besides humbler and commoner 
productions, grapes, oranges, and figs that would 
be luxuries in England. 

There were a hundred and forty patients, all 
looking as comfortable and cheerful as such 
poor creatures can, and the halls are so large, 
lofty, and well-ventilated, that smoking (a great 
solace to Spaniards) is allowed for a certain 
number of hours a day. The place seemed 
enormous, but the whole work, including even 
the kitchen and laundry departments, is done 
by twelve Sisters of Charity. Those amongst the 
inmates who are suflBciently well of course assist, 
but as many of the patients are quite helpless, 
and unable to leave their beds, the toil must be 
immense, and it seems diflBcult to understand 
how so few women can get through such an 
amount of labour. 

The founder of this hospital was the Don 
Juan of operatic celebrity, who erected this 
great building, as the first fruits of his 
repentance, and his friend Murillo enriched it by 
some of his finest productions. 

When we saw Murillo's house, we could under- 
stand how it was that charming painter had 
three distinct manners, or modes of painting. 
Even in his most spiritual moods, after much 
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study of Italian works, or after his visits to 
Italy (for his biographers are at variance on 
these points) he still faithfully represented that 
which he saw, the scenes and people amidst 
whom his life was passed, and though this in 
some respects takes from his Madonnas that 
purely divine aspect which is the especial attri- 
bute of Fra Angelico and the great painters of 
the spiritual school, still such an admixture of 
reality, in the estimation of many, adds to their 
charm, for in Murillo's representation of the 
Divine Mother, the divine woman is never quite 
lost. 

We can see to-day, as Murillo saw in his 
time, the dark-eyed, ragged, laughing boys, 
playing and scrambling at every street- 
comer, that he used to sketch when in his 
merrier moods. There were few families amongst 
whom he could not find the beautiful young 
mother and child whose tender expression and 
graceful attitude he so loved to portray. Through 
the great window of his studio could he watch 
every change in the glowing western sky. 
Painters have ever taken the flood of golden 
sunshine that comes with a southern sunset, as 
the best type of the heavenly light that proceeds 
from the Throne of Grace. Grazing on that 
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glorious effulgence, the gates of Heaven seem to 
open, and the beautiful woman, who with eyes 
upturned in rapt devotion stands in the midst 
of golden light, loses all trace of earth, 
and appears before us only as the Blessed 
of the Lord, the Divine Mother of Our 
Saviour. 

The pictures in the Caridad have the great 
advantage of being seen in the places for which 
they were painted. Not so those in the Museo, 
where the gallery (formerly a convent chapel) is 
by no means worthy of the treasures it contains. 
However, it is fortunate they are even here, for 
when the religious houses were suppressed, they 
would probably have been scattered, and lost to 
Seville, but for the Dean, Don Manuel Capero, 
whose exertions, aided by private subscriptions, 
succeeded in having these grand pictures placed 
in the disused convent of La Merced. The 
Sevillanos are true lovers of art, and the munici- 
pality, we were told, have often intended to make 
the Museo an honour to the city, and more 
deserving of the works of their illustrious towns- 
men ; but as is usual in poor Spain, no sooner is 
such a plan set on foot, than a revolution takes 
place, and more pressing duties demand atten- 
tion. Amongst so many grand works, it is 
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impossible to name the best, but after many 
visits, we found that the superb painting of San 
Tomaso di Villanova attracted us more fre- 
quently than the others. 

Velasquez, though also a native of Seville, 
does not appear to have been so much attached 
to his birthplace as Murillo, for none of his 
celebrated pictures are here, though there are 
some good small examples in private collec- 
tions. 

Unlike the Alhambra, the Alcazar of Seville 
has often been a favourite residence of Spanish 
Kings and Princes, and though in some re- 
spects, therefore, better preserved, yet so many 
changes have in consequence been made, that 
it does not retain its distinctive character as 
a Moorish palace so perfectly as the Alhambra. 
Nevertheless, it is exquisitely beautiful, and the 
Duke de Montpensier, with rare good taste, has 
restored many portions of it, and often passes the 
Summer here. 

Though not associated with so many touch- 
ing events in Moorish history as that scene 
of all legends, the Alhambra, yet the Spanish 
tales connected with the Alcazar are of great 
interest. Unhappily there are but few that are 
not connected with deeds of violence and of 

N 
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bloodshed. One gentle woman, however, exer- 
cised a little influence for good, and old chronicles 
relate that her intercession occasionally saved 
the lives of some miserable . victims. The beau- 
tiful Maria Padilla could alone soften the heart 
of the stem and gloomy tyrant, Pedro the 
Cruel. Her history is a sad one, and her 
end was tragic, but she seems really to 
have loved the savage monarch, whose only 
redeeming trait was his affection for this poor 
woman. 

The number of murders attributed to this 
vindictive and blood-thirsty prince exceed belief. 
Wife, brothers and friends were all sacrificed 
to his suspicious jealousy. He caused his brother 
Frederigo, Grand Master of Calatrava, to be put 
to death with circumstances of peculiar atrocity, 
in a room adjoining the Hall of the Ambassadors, 
and not satisfied with ordering the execution, 
witnessed, from a gallery above, the dying 
struggles of his victim, listening, it is said, 
unmoved to his piercing cries for mercy. The 
marble pavement still retains the dark stains 
that mark the spot where the crime was com- 
mitted. 

The Festa de Dios took place while we were 
at Seville, and by the kindness of our friends 
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we were enabled to see it to the best advantage. 
This year it was shorn of much of its splendour ; 
still the procession was imposing, both from 
its length and the magnificence of the reUcs, and 
the images of Saints. 

From early dawn the town had been astir. 
Lofty Venetian masts had been erected in most 
of the squares, and silk and velvet draperies 
hung from every window. The streets were 
covered in with many-coloured awnings, and 
were strewed with flowers and branches of sweet- 
smelling shrubs. Country people were pouring 
into the town, arrayed in their most brilliant 
costume, and everything had a gay and holi- 
day-making aspect. But beneath this joy- 
ous surface were deep anxiety and menace of 
danger. 

Seville is to Spain what Genoa is to Italy, 
the centre of Republican movement, and its 
active, noisy, and sensational inhabitants seem 
ever on the verge of some outbreak. For some 
months past it had been suspected that a widely- 
spread and deeply-rooted plan had been laid to 
upset the present Government, and that this very 
fete would be the occasion of a serious revolu- 
tionary attempt. The troops, therefore, that 
were nominally under arms to do honour to the 

N 2 
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religious procession, were placed at all the points 
where danger was apprehended. Their numbers 
were doubled, and they were well provided with 
ammunition. Parties of Dragoons occupied im- 
portant positions in the large squares, and cannon 
were so placed that they could command the 
principal thoroughfares. 

Under these circumstances, it was considered 
prudent to retain the most valuable relics in 
their respective churches. Every window, 
every doorway, every street was crammed with 
spectators, all dressed in their best, for it is 
almost a religious duty to put on some new 
garment on this great day. Long before the pro- 
cession could be seen, the booming of cannon told 
us the sacred groups were leaving the Cathedral, 
and as the procession drew near, every human 
being knelt in reverence. 

The roar of guns, the clang of military 
music, the roll of drums, blending with the 
monotonous chant of the priests and monks 
as they moved slowly by, had a grand and 
soul-stirring effect. Group after group passed, 
carrying gorgeous banners and golden 
trophies, while high in the midst, beneath a 
canopy of the richest brocade, was borne the 
image of a saint, at moments almost hidden in 
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the clouds of incense that poured from innu- 
merable silver censers as they were tossed 
aloft by crowds of choristers and acolytes. 
While all seemed absorbed in such holy enthu- 
siasm, it was difficult to believe that at any 
moment so sacred a scene might change 
to one of confusion and, possibly, even blood- 
shed. 

Our host, who occupied an important posi- 
tion in the town, was away with the authorities, 
but all preparations had been made in his palace 
for its security and defence, in case of any 
attempt to attack it. To us, such a possibility 
even seemed most dreadful to contemplate, but 
all the other guests talked and speculated about 
it very freely. To them, such an occurrence was 
evidently only one of the events that might 
happen in the chapter of accidents. Apronun^ 
ciamiento is too common an affair to excite more 
than anxiety. There is but little danger of loss 
of life, and it must be conceded to the Spaniards 
that in all the many revolutions which the pre- 
sent generation has had the ill-fortune to witness, 
scarcely an instance has been known of cold- 
blooded cruelty. 

On this occasion, thanks probably to the 
amount of preparation, no attempt was made, 
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and both that day and the following night 
passed over tranquilly. Whatever apprehensions 
the Government entertained were not allowed to 
appear, and excepting for the unusual number 
of troops retained in the town, all things resumed 
their wonted aspect, and the merry population 
seemed to enjoy themselves to the utmost. A 
Spanish crowd is the most good-natured of 
crowds ; from some of the windows of the palace 
where we were, we could see a dense multitude 
swaying to and fro in one of the plazas where 
a good view of the beautiful illumination of 
the Giralda could be seen, and the good-temper 
and readiness of the people to make way were 
quite remarkable. 

A great bull-fight had taken place in the after- 
noon, and this excitement had probably also 
afforded some relief to the popular feelings. 

A clever old Spaniard, the Marques S , said 

the best cure, in his opinion, for a threat- 
ened pronunciamieiito was a bull-fight, which 
acted as a sort of moral cupping before the 
attack came on. The day before the festa our 

kind friend, the Marquesa L , drove us 

a few miles into the coimtry to the fields 
where the bulls are kept previous to their entry 
into the town. Knee-deep in the long, rich 
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grass, about fourteen or fifteen quiet-looking 
animals were enjoying their evening meal, pro- 
bably the last that six of them would ever eat. 
Their sweet breath mingled with the sweet even- 
ing air and the fresh perfume of the grass. It 
was difficult to believe these comfortable, nay 
lazy-looking creatures would become such for- 
midable foes, but notwithstanding their pacific 
appearance, the strong fence and the number 
of armed herdsmen around showed they were 
not to be trusted. 

The drive to the Tablada, as it is called, by 
the side of the river and under the trees of 
Las Delicias, was quite charming. Long lines of 
open carriages were going and coming, their 
fair occupants in brilliant toilettes in honour of 
the great fcsta. 

The magnificent dark eyes of Seville are 
famous all over the world, but on . the whole 
the Madrileiias perhaps would carry off the palm 
of beauty The Sevillanas, however, have 
generally exquisite figures, moving with an un- 
dulating grace that is the boast of an Andalusian, 
and none can compete with them in beauty of 
hand and foot. The smallness of both is quite 
remarkable. 

Amongst the carriages were crowds of young 
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men mounted on spirited Andalusian horses. It 
is the fashion now to wear the national costume 
at the inspection of the bulls, and few things 
are more becoming to a handsome face and gal- 
lant figure than the picturesque Majo dress. 
Seville may well be proud of her young 
men. 

Late that night we went to see the Encierro, 
or Partado de los Toros. The bull-ring is always 
situated on the outskirts of the town, and the 
bulls are brought in about midnight, when the 
roads are clear of people, for it would be 
certain death to meet the savage animals. 

We arrived at the Plaza shortly before twelve 
o'clock, and by the light of a lantern were taken 
through many passages and up many stairs to a 
curious place, a sort of net-work of strong, 
narrow wooden galleries. These crossed and 
recrossed an enclosure into which the bulls 
would be driven before they entered the 
dark pens which were to be their last 

abode. 

Ffom one of these galleries opened the Presi- 
dent's box, into which we were shown, and the 
bulls have to pass from the ring into the enclo- 
sure through the opening immediately beneath 
this box. Not above thirty or forty persons 
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were present, and excepting one or two small 
lanterns carried by the assistants, and the fiery 
points of the cigars, the place was in perfect 
darkness. 

Soon after twelve the noise of distant 
trampling was heard, every light, and every cigar 
even, was then extinguished for fear of alarming 
the animals, and thus checking their entrance 
into the ring. 

It was grand to hear the heavy tramp of the 
on-coming troop, which rapidly grew louder 
and more distinct, and ere many moments had 
elapsed, a horseman at full gallop dashed into the 
ring. He was the leader of the herd, and scarcely 
had he taken up his post beside the entrance, 
when with a thundering rush the animals passed 
between the gates, and in another second, the 
arena was a mass of huge, dark moving bodies, 
careering wildly round the great space. 

There were fourteen bulls, eight tame, besides 
the six wild ones destined for to-morrow's show, 
and four or five mounted vaqueros, as the herds- 
men are called. The instant the herd ' had 
entered, the heavy doors closed with a crash, 
and lighted torches were waved above them to 
drive the animals to our end, which still remained 
perfectly dark and quiet. Amongst such a crowd 
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of terrified, infuriated creatures, it seemed quite 
a miracle that the men and horses were not gored 
or tossed. A vaquero^s duties at the^e times are, 
in fact, very dangerous, and accidents do occa- 
sionally occur ; but the horses used for this 
work are excellent, and the men show marvellous 
address. The tame bulls, also, are an assistance 
to them, as these animals know and are often 
attached to their herdsmen. 

After a short period of wild terror and agita- 
tion, some of the tame bulls began to lead the 
way towards the enclosure beneath us, and no 
sooner was a wild one tempted in than the 
gates were closed, and he was now to be 
driven into the pen that was to be his last resting 
place. 

Every one now hurried to the galleries above 
the enclosiu'e. The first bull that entered was a 
magnificent creature, with a gigantic shaggy 
head, and short, thick, fearful horns. Furious 
with rage at being thus entrapped, he tore up 
the ground with his hoofs, and dashed his broad 
foreliead against the walls. In vain the herds- 
men from the galleries above pricked him witli 
their long goads. He shook his great head and 
gave a low angry roar, but would not move. At 
length with a sudden plimge he rushed into the 
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narrow cell before him. In an instant the doors 
swung to, a massive bar descended, and he was a 
prisoner, left in darkness and without food until 
the morrow, when he would again come forth, 
but only to die. 

Two young bulls then entered the enclosure 
together, and the fight that immediately ensued 
was a fearfully grand sight. They locked their 
great horns together, and bellowed till the build- 
ing seemed to shake with the noise. One of them, 
a little black fellow, suddenly detached himself 
from the other, and, making a tremendous charge, 
ran his horn into his adversary's flank. So great 
was the fury of the combatants that all the 
pushings and goadings of the vaqueros were quite 
disregarded, and it was some time before they 
could be parted. The bulls destined for the next 
day's show were all superb animals ; we were told 
they were about five years old, and had cost five 
thousand reals, nearly £50 apiece. 
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CHAPTER X. 

PLEASANT DAYS AT TOLEDO. 

IN Toledo we were so fortunate as to be 
able to establish ourselves in the most 
delightful and romantic fashion, in a real old 
Moorish house. It stood in a dark and narrow 
street, where but few rays of simshine ever pene- 
trated. 

Stem and gloomy was the aspect of the old palace. 
Small windows, closely barred with iron gratings, 
prevented too curious eyes from discovering the 
secrets of the interior, and a heavy door, studded 
with enormous nails, opened slowly on its creak- 
ing hinges, as if unwilling to admit new-comers 
within the precincts. But that portal passed, we 
found kindness and comfort, and a friendly desire 
to make us welcome. 

The household consisted of two dear old 
Spanish ladies, respectively called Tia Josefa 
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and Tia Antonia, and of two hard-working, 
merry, black-eyed, and untidy handmaids, whose 
duties seemed mainly to consist in drawing water 
from the well, and then throwing endless pails 
of the same into every comer of the courtyard. 
These monotonous services were cheered by con- 
stant laughing and singing, and occasionally 
varied by a gossip with any chance visitor, and 
by a chase after their sUppers, that tumbled off 
on the smallest provocation, and always required 
a long time to find. 

The cooking was done by good Tia Antonia, 
who gave herself unheard-of trouble to please the 
foreigners, who had such extraordinary taste in 
food. She would bring us all sorts of smoking 
daintier, prepared by her kind old hands, and, 
sitting down beside the table, would watch with 
such delighted interest our appreciation of her 
skill, that hearts of stone could not have refused 
to eat of the dish thus kindly prepared. 
Frankly, it must be admitted that sometimes 
the effort was very hard to make, and great 
was our joy when we perceived the good Tia 
had brought us a partridge or a chicken, or 
something whose outline in life we could re- 
cognise. As for the cakes and sweetmeats 
we foimd ourselves compelled to swallow, it 
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is a marvel oiir digestions were not ruined for 
life. 

The worthy Tia Josefa managed the house- 
hold, and governed with a just though some- 
what severe rule. But these untidy damsels, 
the maids, were trying to the temper ; so occa- 
sionally a domestic storm arose that disturbed 
the calm uniformity of our lives, and then these 
offending maidens had a hard time, for at such 
seasons would the good Tia's voice be heard from 
early dawn rebuking the lazy ones for their idle- 
ness and careless ways. However, the storm 
would pass off as easily as it arose, and no one 
seemed any the worse for it — or, indeed, any the 
better. 

The other inhabitants of the old house were 
five solemn cats, who were so ubiquitous that 
the five assumed the proportions of twenty. 
These cats were so preternatiu'ally dignified and 
thoughtful that they quite awed us, and their 
sudden appearance in lonely comers terrified our 
maid to the last degree. After many days* 
acquaintance and much careful study of their 
habits and manners, we came to the conclusion 
that they were either descendants of the far- 
famed Moorish cat whose wise sayings and 
profoimd reflections were of such use to Prince 
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Ahmed, of Eastern fame, or that their training 
in youth had been of so severe a character that 
all vivacity and kittenness had left them early in 
life. All day one or the other sat on the window- 
ledge, and stared at us with solemn round eyes. 
They evidently thought we had no right to 
be there, and watched our proceedings with the 
suspicious care a gaoler would bestow upon im- 
portant prisoners. 

The old ladies, the maids, and the cats, formed 
what may strictly be called the family ; but at- 
tached to the house was a shabby, shambling 
old creature who was always in waiting, ready 
to go anywhere or do anything for anybody. 
Notwithstanding his shambling and shabbiness, 
he was one of high degree, a Don Alfonso some- 
thing, and in virtue of his sangue azul expected 
more pay than one of common race would have 
had. His miserable shoes were down at heel, 
his tattered capa covered but few and ragged 
garments, but his dignity upheld him, he felt he 
was a son of Spain, and had a personal pride in the 
grand monuments he exhibited to the foreigners. 
There was something pathetic and forlorn in 
the poor old man*s pride, and we forgave his 
boasting, and his constant desire to cheat us, 
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in compassion for his poverty, his old age, and 
the genuine love he felt for the past glories of 
his country. 

Our rooms were large and lofty, very pleasant 
therefore in hot Summer weather, but somewhat 
gloomy and ghostlike, and full of spectral 
shadows, when the day began to fall, while it 
was yet too early for the lamp to be brought. 
But, though dark in our rooms, the sun still 
lingered and played amid the columns of the old 
court-yard, the flowers of the few battered orange 
trees seemed to give out more fragrance as they 
were touched by the evening breeze, and when 
the sunset came, we delighted to seat ourselves 
on the edge of an old well in the middle of the 
court, and listen to long stories from the good old 
ladies. Every Spanish woman has romance in her 
heart, whatever may be the number of years she 
can coimt, and in few places more than Toledo 
do the legends of the East linger with such an 
air of reality. 

The well we leaned over, one of the very few 
to be found in Toledo, had been made with ex- 
ceeding labour by the Moors, long ere the city 
was in the hands of the Christians. A bunch 
of great rusty keys, bearing evident trace of 
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eastern workmanship, hung on the wall. It is 
touching to think that similar keys may be found 
in many houses in Morocco, guarded jealously 
by the descendants of those banished Moors who 
unwillingly resigned the cities and dwellings 
they had so beautified and so loved. 

When the magic hand above the portal at 
Granada shall again grasp the key, whose loss, 
the legend says, brought woe and destruction to 
the Moorish kings, then shall the Moors regain 
possession of their former kingdom, then will 
the ancient keys once again open the doors of 
their loved homes, and then will the banner of 
the Crescent wave triumphant over that of the 
Cross. But years roll on, the hand remains 
immovable, the keys are but relics of past ages, 
and the Alhambra, the earthly paradise of the 
Moors, is but a ruin and a remembrance. 

Tia Antonia, who is of a romantic turn, and 
inclines to tender love-stories and touching de- 
tails, relates how a Moorish maiden may occa- 
sionally be seen in the old balcony that surrounds 
the court. When the moon shines brightly, 
the shadowy form of the poor damsel is distinctly 
visible, as she wanders disconsolately around 
her ancient home, wringing her hands and 
covering her head more closely with her veil, as 
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she approaches spots endeared to her by happi- 
ness now so long departed. 

A Christian knight, her lover, was slain by 
the hand of an angry father, and his body 
hurled from the gallery her spirit now loves to 
haunt. Sometimes, during the stillness of night, 
sighs may be heard whispering around the 
columns, as if the lovers were again seeking 
to renew the vows that had been so crueUy 
broken. 

She who, on the Eve of St. John, when 
spirits are allowed for a brief space to wander 
again on earth, has the courage to gaze into 
the calm waters of the well when the deep 
toned bell of the old cathedral is tolling forth 
the hour of midnight, may see the form of the 
murdered man slowly rising to the surface, and 
if then conjured by potent spells and invocations 
in mystic words, he will reveal the secrets of the 
future to the trembling and too curious in- 
quirer. 

The black-eyed hand-maidens listen with awe 
and belief to this and similar legends, and 
glance timidly at the spot where the ghostly 
visitor is wont to appear, but Tia Josefa, who 
is cast in sterner mould, rebukes her sister for 
relating such foolish tales, and then chills our 
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blood by dreadful stories of the cruelties perpe- 
trated by brigands and accounts of other modem 
atrocities. 

Under the guidance of those good sisters and 
our poor shuffling Don Alfonzo, we saw most 
of the interesting and noticeable places in 
Toledo. 

Recollections of old days have always given 
me a great interest in convents. Tia Josef a 
had many friends in the few religious houses 
that remain, and we visited with her almost all 
of them. The law for their gradual suppression, 
although probably a wise one, is pressing with 
much severity upon the simple inhabitants of 
many of the poorer convents. Most of the aged 
nuns cling with fond attachment to the walls 
that have been their home for many years. They 
are like children in simplicity and ignorance, and 
dread a world of which they know nothing. 

Accustomed as we were to the frugal and 
self-denying life of the severer orders, the ex- 
ceeding poverty of some of these poor recluses 
was quite painful to see. Many of them had 
barely the necessaries of life, and their suffer- 
ings from cold and want are at times very severe. 
Much charity, however, is exercised towards 
them, and when great changes are taking place 
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the most feeble, of course, have to endiire the 
most suffering. The nursing nuns can generally 
gain enough to support their houses by attend- 
ing to the sick. Whatever may be the religion 
one professes, is is impossible not to admire 
these good women, who devote themselves to 
the most repulsive tasks with unwearied kindness 
and assiduity, and who in seasons of national 
terror, when the land is scourged by cholera 
and other fearful epidemics, face death with 
imdaunted courage, and shrink from no duty, 
however terrible it may be. 

Toledo has many attractions, and we would 
willingly have remained there several weeks. 
The streets alone charmed us. They are much 
in the same state as when Christian knights, 
clad in coats of mail, rode down them on 
horseback, and are still but a maze of tor- 
tuous lanes, so narrow that sometimes both 
sides can be touched at once by outstretched 
arms. 

It does not require much imagination to under- 
stand what pictures may be seen in these dark 
steep thoroughfares. A group of women with 
their fans and mantillas are standing in the 
shadow of a grand old Moorish archway, gleams 
of sunshine steal down the richly decorated 
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facade, and linger on the brilliant flower every 
girl wears in her hair ; now passes a string of 
mules, gay with coloured trappings, and laden 
with great picturesque water-jars. Far below, 
bathed in sunshine, rolls the glorious Tagus, 
whilst overhead is a sky whose intense blue no 
turquoise could equal, and the whole atmosphere 
quivers in a glow of light that gives to every 
object a glory of colour no earthly hand can 
hope to imitate. 

Many of the once grand Moorish palaces are 
now only dwellings for the labouring classes, 
but the walls are still decorated with elaborate 
devices and sentences from the Koran, and 
many a carpenter's and blacksmith's shop is 
sheltered by massive wooden galleries that 
retain much of their ancient carving and gilding. 
The quaintly-shaped doors sunk deeply into the 
walls (facsimiles of those to be seen at Damas- 
cus) are studded with enormous nails, and have 
knockers so mighty, and placed so high, that 
the hand of a giant seems required to raise 
them. 

I tried to buy one of these curious doors, but 
no one would sell, so I had to content myself 
with some nails, and these were so ponderous 
that they were much objected to as travelling 
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companions. Our search for fans was more 
successful. There were none in the shops 
worth having, but the good sisters were inde- 
fatigable in their inquiries for us, and at this 
time of distress and money diflBculty many 
ladies were glad to part with them. We 
could have bought several superb cabinets and 
pieces of fine mediaeval furniture for little more 
than nominal prices, but the diflSculty of getting 
them out of the country would have been so 
great, that we were compelled to exercise self- 
denial and refuse them. 

We were very anxious to get some of the rich 
Spanish silks of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. These silks are often exceedingly 
beautiful both in material and design, but the 
best are difficult to procure, as they generally 
belong to churches. We had made several 
attempts, but had obtained nothing really good. 
One evening, however, just before leaving 
Toledo, we were returning home very tired, 
when at the top of one of the steep narrow 
streets we saw a sort of large booth, on which 
were displayed a quantity of cakes and flowers, 
and in front of it one of the most beautiful 
pieces of brocade we had yet seen. 

We were so utterly exhausted, and the hill 
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was SO steep, that even the silk could not tempt 
us up it. However, the useful Don Alfonzo 
volunteered to make inquines, and presently 
returned accompanied by a venerable white- 
haired curd, and followed by a fat little sacristan 
with a merry red face, who carried on a tray 
the largest cake that mortal eyes had ever 
beheld. 

The cur6 explained that the ladies of some 
convent had made various cakes and bonbons, 
that were to be disposed of by lottery for the 
benefit of a neighbouring church which was in 
difficulties, and that the gigantic production 
now shown to us was the chief effort of their 
culinary skill. Under these circumstances, we 
could do no less than take a few tickets, and 
for a very small amount of money became 
possessed of a dozen. As, however, a brioche 
between four and five feet in circumference would 
be a decidedly inconvenient travelling companion, 
I ^^SS^ *^® good curd would take charge 
of my tickets, and should one of them prove 
to be the fortunate number, he would then 
give the cake to the poor children of his dis- 
trict. 

We parted with many compliments, but we 
had not gone far before the fat little sacristan 
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came running after us, quite out of breath, and 
minus the cake. 

Touched by such unwonted generosity, or 
moved by a desire to get a little more money 
out of the strangers, he said that his church was 
in such straits that some of the old silk altar- 
pieces would be sold, and that it would be a 
gratification to think they would be possessed 
by ladies who had evidently such good principles 
and excellent feeUngs. We gladly went with 
him to the church, and saw some really magni- 
ficent specimens, though the greater number 
were in a sadly dilapidated state. After an 
immense amount of bargaining, during which 
the churchman showed himself to be quite as 
astute as any layman could have been, if not 
more so, we arranged to buy two pieces. But 
now came a difficulty, we had not sufficient money 
with us to pay for them, and there seemed some 
mysterious reason, which we could not at all 
understand, why the merry-faced sacristan could 
not come to our house. By his account, the kind 
old ladies were very dragons of ferocity, and the 
peril of encountering them was more than even 
his courage could support. 

We had sent our servant on to Aranjuez, and 
we could not possibly return to the church that 
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evening. In fact we would not trust the merry- 
faced one, and it was very evident, notwith- 
standing his confidence in our excellent prin- 
ciples, that he would not trust us, but at last a 
compromise was effected. The silks were to be 
brought under cover of night to our window, 
a mysterious tap was to warn us of their arrival, 
the packet was to be passed between the bars, 
and the money returned in the same man- 
ner. 

Why all this mystery was necessary was never 
explained. Had not some of the clergy been 
present while the bargaining and sale were going 
on, we might reasonably have concluded that 
we were accomplices in an act of felony, and 
that the worthy sacristan was benefiting his 
own funds rather than those of the church ; but 
the merry one had early inspired us with such 
distrust, the twinkling eye having such a 
roguish twist about it, that we had inquired 
of one of the vicaires whether the silks could 
be bought, and were assured they might. 

In the dusk of the evening, therefore, came 
a low tap on the shutter. Deeply impressed by 
the mystery of the proceeding, we opened cau- 
tiously. A figure wrapped in a large black 
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cloak, with the face hidden by a slouching hat, 
was standing beneath the window. Silently a 
packet was slipped between the iron bars, 
silently the money was passed out, and then a 
low and trembhng voice asked for something in 
return for all the anxiety that had been endured, 
and the peril that had been encountered. No 
sooner had a small piece of money been bestowed 
upon him, than our friend disappeared with a 
celerity of which we should hardly have thought 
his round little body capable. 

With great joy we examined our purchases, 
and congratulated ourselves upon our acquisitions ; 
and how we laughed as we talked over their 
romantic arrival, and wondered whether the 
dear old ladies, the ghost, or the cats had so 
scared the poor little frightened sacristan. 

In lingering over such trifling details of our 
pleasant days at Toledo, the great object of our 
admiration, I may say our love, has been pur- 
posely left to the last. Once the subject of the 
glorious old cathedral is touched upon, all 
other interests are merged in the delight of 
dwelling upon its grand and wondrous 
beauty. 

There is scarcely a cathedral in the world that 
has not some great attraction. Strasburg, 
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Cologne, Milan, St. Peter's, and many in 
England and France are majestic and beautiful, 
but no one knows what sublimity of loveliness 
a church can possess, who has not seen the 
great cathedrals in Spain. 

We were unfortunately prevented visiting that 
of Burgos, but it is difl&cult to picture to one- 
self anything more perfect than those of Seville 
and Toledo. We had been told of the latter 
that there were solecisms in the style of archi- 
tecture, and signs of vitiated taste in many of 
the decorations. We were glad that our know- 
ledge was not sufl&cient to enable us to perceive 
these errors. To us, the beauty we could see 
was absolutely satisfying. 

The imposing height, the majestic breadth of 
aisle, the exquisite grace of the innumerable 
shafts of columns, the magnificence and delicacy 
of the carving, and above all, the glorious streams 
of colour that pour through the finest painted 
windows in the world, make a picture of which 
the eye can never weary. 

During our stay in Toledo, two or three times 
a day did we find ourselves attracted towards 
the Cathedral, and each time we quitted it \vith 
greater reluctance. 

These grand old monuments of the gorgeous 
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Middle Ages, that have stood unmoved through 
all the storms and changes of centuries, have a 
voice of their own that appeals silently, yet 
most powerfully to the imagination. 

Long after we had visited the most famous 
monuments, we loved to linger in the compara- 
tive gloom of the solemn aisles, and many a 
quiet hour did we pass in gazing on beauty we 
wished to imprint indelibly on the memovy. We 
loved most to be in the cathedral towards 
evening, when the choir is almost in darkness, 
though streams of golden light are pouring on 
the centre aisle through the glorious windows 
above. Then the solemn tones of the great organ 
peal through the vast enclosure, and the voices 
of the choristers rise and fall in the responses of 
the chants, for vespers are going on, and the 
lights on the high altar are twinkling in the 
distance, as they gleam like stars through great 
masses of rolling incense. 

Some women, dressed in black and veiled with 
the mantilla, kneel in picturesque groups around, 
a few men are leaning against the columns. No 
sound of outward life disturbs the calm, and 
though our faith is not the same as those wor- 
shipping here, we can share in the profound 
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peace that ever comes to the weary heart when 
Christians meet together for prayer. 

So we left the cathedral of Toledo the evening 
before our departure ; may we some day so see 
^. it again, and in the many changes that must 
take place in Spain, may this grand old monu- 
ment of Christendom remain uninjured in all 
the majesty of its most glorious beauty ! 
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CHAPTER XI. 

VISIT TO A MOUNTAIN QUINTA. 

A S our visit to Spain was in a great measure 
-^ a search after health, it may not perhaps 
be uninteresting, to those who are contemplating 
a similar journey, to know what were our ex- 
periences in the matter. 

As a preventive these southern places are 
admirable, and in our case we can speak with 
thankfulness of the benefit they conferred ; but 
when real illness has begun, we convinced our- 
selves that but httle permanent advantage can 
be gained, and the invalid's sufferings are 
increased by the discomforts of daily life, and 
the depression that is caused by being cut off 
from home interests and amusements. Besides, 
the care required is almost greater than in 
England. Often when the sun is shining bril- 
liantly, and the animation and movement in 
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the streets offer a tempting contrast to the 
dullness of the great bare rooms of the hotel, 
it would be madness for a sick person to venture 
out. The chill penetrating wind is deadly in 
its effects, and constantly brings with it clouds 
of fine sharp dust, most injurious to limgs that 
are probably already irritated from inflammation 
or other disease. 

Then it is impossible to be really comfortable 
either in hotels or lodgings. In a very short 
time the mode of life becomes insupportable to 
an invalid, and the impossibility of obtaining 
necessary and longed for comforts adds another 
sorrow to the anxiety of those who are watching 
over the health of the dear one for whose sake 
the change has been attempted. 

Of all the places we tried, we decided that 
Gibraltar was the best, but then we were 
so fortunate in the truly kind friends we 
found there, that it became a home to us at 
once. 

The convent garden is one of the most simny 
and delightful spots in the world. Winter seems 
unknown, and even when the wind is blowing 
with cruel keenness some sheltered nook may 
always be found where the blast that bends the 
great heads of the stone pines, and roars amidst 
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the crevices of the grey old rocks, can be heard 
and yet not felt. 

The walks and rides also, though of course 
very limited in number are perfectly charming, 
indeed it would be diflBcult to find anything 
prettier than the road up the rock towards 
Europa Point. 

When we arrived, although it was still 
February, the air was as soft and balmy as it is 
on a fine English day in May. The sun was so 
bright and warm, that it was quite pleasant to 
have the heat tempered by the shade of the 
ancient pines amidst which the road wound. 
From the terrace of every villa hung masses of 
roses and geraniums in full flower, and the deep 
blue of the sky seemed but repeated in the 
sea, which glowed beneath the sunshine with a 
depth and richness of colour only seen in the 
glorious Mediterranean. 

Those who like riding can make charming 
excursions into Spain, and occasionally a large 
party went over to Algeziras, and spent the 
day in the cork woods, near a beautiful water- 
fall, a few miles from the town. 

We found many lovely ferns amidst the stones, 
and some of the grand old trees were quite 
draped with the maiden hair, which had established 
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itself in the interstices of the rugged cork 
bark. 

The great drawback to Gibraltar is the diffi- 
culty of finding comfortable accommodation. 
Being a garrison town, the authorities do not 
desire that the number of the inhabitants should 
be greatly increased ; the one good hotel there- 
fore is always crowded, and the noise and con- 
fusion become at times most trying. 

Those who contemplate a long residence would 
do basely to hire a villa out of the town for six 
months, but this is not easy, as such houses 
are eagerly sought for by the families of officers 
quartered at Gibraltar. 

Many think highly of Malaga, but though an 
exceedingly pretty, cheerful place, and probably 
attractive enough to those in good health, we 
did not like it sufficiently to feel inclined to 
remain there any length of time. It is no doubt 
warm and sheltered, but being closely surrounded 
by high sand-hills, the climate felt to us both 
stagnant and heavy, producing in a few days 
such a lassitude, and such a desire to mount 
on high ground that the lungs might have a 
draught of pure bright air, that we felt we must 
either row far out into the middle of the bay, 
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or else brave sand and dust, and drive to the 
top of the barren hills. 

This opinion, probably, will not agree with 
that of the generality of travellers, but few 
people agree about Spain, for in truth it is a land 
of such singular contrasts that almost all the 
accounts, however widely they may differ, are 
substantially correct. Beauty and ugliness are 
ever side by side. Pleasant recollections or 
disagreeable experiences are often the result of 
good or bad weather. Occasionally also they are 
influenced by the writer's digestion, and these 
favourable or unfavourable first impressions 
usually tinge the rest of the narrative. 

By some routes, travellers may pass for days 
through districts so deplorably barren and fright- 
ful that they cannot conceal their astonishment 
when they hear others dilating upon the beauty 
and magnificence of the scenery, and in all 
probabiUty no later experiences will remove their 
conviction of the utter dreariness of the land. 

We are glad to think that, though we saw 
much that was ugly, yet we also saw very much 
that was exceedingly beautiful, and though of 
course our simshine was from time to time 
chequered by small clouds of troubles and in- 
conveniences, yet we carried away with us, when 
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we left, most delightful and sunny recollections 
both of people and of country. 

Amongst the pleasantest of the very pleasant 
days we spent in Spain, was a week with some 
old friends at their quintan or country house, 
lying far away from ordinary routes, in a remote 
district amongst the wilds of the Sierra Guadar- 
rama. Our friend was an old diplomatist, who, 
wearied with the perpetual change, both socially 
and politically, that his career necessitated, 
resolved to give himself for a few years to the 
management of his estates, to literature and to 
the education of his children. 

Country life, such as we understand it in 
England, does not exist in Spain. No wild 
Highland home can be so completely isolated, 
so dependent on its own resources, as is a 
quint a in the remote mountain districts. 

When years ago in Italy we had talked of 
such a visit, it seemed but little likely that it 
would ever come to pass. Our friend then was 
about to depart for a distant embassy, and it 
appeared far from probable that we should ever 
find ourselves in Spain, but, as time rolled on, 
so did changes take place. We were at Madrid, 
and our friends for the present were settled at 
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With the affectionate sincerity that is one 
of the most attractive portions of the Spanish 
character, their hospitable invitation urged us 
to stay with them at least a month, and with 
kind anxiety they endeavoured to smooth away 
all the difficulties of such a project ; but desirous 
as we were to go, at first many obstacles pre- 
sented themselves. Happily the district was 
free both from Carlists and brigands, but besides 
a long railway journey in very hot weather, it 
would be necessary to endure three hours' jolting 
in some country conveyance — perhaps a cart, 
and then as many more on donkey back, in order 
to ascend the mountain on the upper slope of 
which the qvinta was situated. 

Such a day's work for an invalid was not to 
be thought of, so after much correspondence 
some of the party arranged to go for a few 
days, and much pleasant merriment did the 
necessary preparations cause, for we were ad- 
vised to take but few garments, and only those 
that could support rough usage. 

To settle places of meeting, combine railway 
journeys, and carry on correspondence seem 
very simple matters, and in England all such 
arrangements are made easily and are probably 
accomplished without difficulty. Not so in 
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Spain, when one has to calculate how long 
telegraph wires may remain intact, and how 
long lines of railway and roads may remain 
open. 

At such moments one feels more than ever 
the wisdom of him who said, " Travellers should 
have little luggage and no plans." 

We started from Madrid by the first train, 
but, early as it was, the sun was already glaring 
with dazzling brightness down the streets, and 
our enemy, the east wind, was in full force. 
Around the railway station the dust was flying 
in great clouds, but the morning air, instead of 
cooling, only heated, for it seemed to blow 
straight from the mouth of a furnace, bringing 
with it myriads of little particles that beat 
against eyes and skin with the cruel sharpness 
of innumerable whips. 

Closely therefore did we shut the windows of 
the railway carriage, but in spite of every care 
the invader entered, and for many weary hours 
we slowly jolted over dismal plains, suffocated 
with heat and half choked with dust. Nobody 
can tell how hideous a Spanish plain looks, un- 
less he has seen it under similar circum- 
stances. Brown dusty fields, without division 
or trees, little dreary towns, so brown and 
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dusty that at a distance they can scarcely be 
distinguished from the sad-coloured soil. Even 
the sky partakes of the same mournful brown 
shade, until at last the mind becomes so ex- 
hausted by such monotonous ugliness that the 
passing landscape is like a nightmare or a bad 
dream. 

As we neared S , however, the country 

changed. Curious little round hillocks cropped 
up like excrescences, having seemingly no con- 
nection with each other. The hills were no 
longer obscured by the clouds of dust, and 
appeared before us sterile and barren no doubt, 
but the purple shadows that hung about them 
were a delightful contrast to the dreary waste 
that had hitherto met our gaze. One peculiarity 
of the Sierras is that they often rise abruptly 
from the plains, having but few of the undulating 
hilly districts that give such charm to the spurs 
of the Alps and Apennines ; but though this in 
some measure detracts from their beauty, yet 
the rapid contrast adds to the bold and rugged 
grandeur of the mountains themselves. 

We were not more than an hour and a half 

late in arriving at S , and there, to our 

surprise, we found an almost comfortable little 
omnibus, with a canvas awning, drawn by one 
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tall and one very short-legged mule. Having 
been aware of the diflBculties of transport, our 
luggage consisted of baskets, bags, and similar 
articles, that could be easily stowed away upon 
and under seats. As for neat travelling trunks 
and such civilised impedimenta^ the traveller had 
better bid them a long farewell before he plunges 
into the heart of Spain, for any discomforts he 
may have to endure will be trebled or quadrupled 
by the anxiety and worry such accompaniments 
are siwe to give him. Everything really needful 
for such a journey can easily be packed in carpet 
bags and stout wicker baskets covered with 
waterproof cloth. 

The noise made by our vehicle, driver, and 
mules, as we whirled along the rough track 

that led from S to the little village whence 

the mountains were to be ascended, must have 
informed the whole neighbourhood, had there 
been one, of our progress. 

More bells hung about this ill-assorted pair 
than could ever have been carried before by these 
much enduring animals, and our crazy machine 
jangled, and creaked, and shook, as if every bit 
of wood and iron used in its structure must 
inevitably come to pieces. The seats were sup- 
ported on slender iron legR, or rather pins, that 
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any injudicious move on the part of a passenger 
pushed out of its place, for of course the bolt 
that should have held it was broken or lost. 
Then down came the seat with a precipitation 
that sent all the passengers upon that side with 
an unexpected plunge against those of the 
other, who were lucky if so sudden an assault 
did not upset them in their turn. 

Our coachman was a ragged Spanish boy 
about twelve or thirteen, of the true Murillo 
type, sunburnt almost to blackness, and with 
teeth that gleamed in the sunshine like rows pi, 
/ ' ivory. His merry black eyes danced with delight 
as he realised the honour and glory of his 
position, for he speedily informed us, not greatly 
to our satisfaction, that, his master being ill, he 
had been elevated for the occasion to the vacant 
place. 

His ardent desire, the great object of his 
ambition, was to make our ill-matched mules 
go as fast as they could lay legs to the ground, 
and in this perhaps he was not so unreasonable 
as at first appeared, for if once they stopped, 
he said, the saints alone knew when they would 
go on again. Probably not until a fire was 
lighted under them, an operation we did not at 
all wish to have performed. 
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As far as the agitation and hurry of such 
rapid and uneasy progress permitted us to 
notice, we passed over a bleak, dreary, moor- 
land waste, diversified by occasional pools of 
stagnant water, with here and there a few 
stunted bushes, that looked pinched and dwarfed 
by the blasts of wind which poured from the 
gorges of the mountains as if blown from 
monster bellows. 

From S to the village the road mounted 

gradually but steadily, the stem mountains 
rising straight before us, their scathed and 
rugged sides looking like gigantic walls, en- 
closing another world from that in which we 
found ourselves. 

And truly a new world did open before us as 
we entered a narrow defile. Huge grey rocks ap- 
peared in endless and wild confusion, stem, 
savage, and yet most beautiful from the exquisite 
shapes in which nature had fashioned them. 
Pinnacles, towers, and domes were piled one above 
another, some inclining so steeply over the path 
that it seemed as if a storm or sudden gust of 
wind must send them crashing down upon 
us. 

A slender mountain stream fell over one of 
these rocks. In the time of the Moors it would 
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have, nay, probably had been used to irrigate the 
sterile plain over which we had lately passed. 
Now its fertilising waters were lost in the stag- 
nant pools whose vapours add malaria to swell 
the sorrows of this afflicted land. How often, 
even in one journey, most those who love this 
richly endowed country say, " Alas, poor 
Spain !" 

The road ended at the mountain village, and, 
in truth, though in courtesy we have called it 
road, so lofty a designation was scarcely de- 
served, for the track was a mere trodden way, 
sandy, gravelly, or muddy, according to the 
nature of the soil, and but very little, if at all 
indebted to the hand of man for whatever con- 
venience it might offer to wayfarers. 

As was the fashion some two hundred years 
ago, we entered the little inn through the 
stable, and mounting a steep ladder-like stair- 
case, found a low but clean room, whose white- 
washed walls and tidy furniture made a pleasant 
exception to the generality of Spanish ventas. 
Still, however, the unsavoury odour of garlic 
and oil made the atmosphere oppressive, and we 
were glad to return to fresher air. 

Our friend had come down the mountain to 
meet us, accompanied by two of his sons, merry 
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boys of twelve and fourteen, and their tutor, 
a sedate young German, who was very learned 
. in geology and botany. 

We had hitherto never seen Count L but 

in the perfection of diplomatic toilette, but now 
gone was the flowing beard, gone also the 
English coat and Parisian gloves — before us 
stood a closely cropped country gentleman in 
his sensible costume of loose brown blouse and 
a large straw hat. 

A string of donkeys now appeared, followed 
by an extraordinary mass of creaking wood 
dragged by two fine gentle-eyed oxen, brought 
down from the quinta to convey the heavy 
portion of our luggage, and those of our part 
who feared to risk themselves on donkeys. 
But verily the choice was between Scylla and 
Charybdis. The saddles on the donkeys had 
neither pommels, backs, nor any manner of 
support for the feet. They were merely pads 
used to support heavy weights, such as oil and 
wine jars, that these animals carry, and whose 
backs would be galled without such protection. 
These pads were covered by a linen cloth, but 
how anyone who had not the especial talent 
chimney sweeps possess of riding a donkey, 
could keep his seat on such an animal, up paths 
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like those we saw before us, was a problem we 
felt somewliat nervous about solving. 

But if we declined this Scylla what a Charybdis 
was the alternative ! There was a sort of frank 
declaration of torture in the aspect of the bullock 
cart, that was honest at any rate. We did not 
believe that anyone could traverse seven miles 
of Roman road up mountains in such a vehicle, 
and live to tell the tale. It was with a pang that 
we saw the carpet bags thrown into it, and 
thought of the almost certain destruction of 
sundry small pet articles they contained, but we 
decided not to share their fate. 

It would be too humiliating to record how 
many tumbles there were off those donkeys that 
afternoon ; suffice it to say that no amount of care 
or precaution could enable one to foresee how, or 
where, or when, those falls would take place. 
What can be more trying than, while carefully 
guarding against a backward fall, suddenly to find 
oneself on the knees in an attitude of prayer by 
the wayside, or at some peculiarly steep corner, 
where it was absolutely necessary to lean foi'ward 
as much as possible in order to preserve a 
reasonable balance, to see a perverse-minded 
donkey, who for some minutes had been plod- 
ding quietly on in a state of morbid low 
spirits that gave the best hopes for the future, 
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suddenly stop short as if seized with an ardent 
desire to look at the prospect? Then after a 
careful and evidently contemptuous survey (for 
what can more unmistakeably express disdain 
than the wrinkles on a donkey's nose ?), he would 
shake his head with profound and philosophic 
indifference, as much as to say, " You foreigners 
may admire this, but I think nothing of it," and 
go on his way with cheerful aspect, having 
relieved himself both in mind and body, for 
between the steep slope, the impossibility of 
holding on, and the sudden head-shaking, the 
rider wpuld slowly, gently, but most certainly, 
slide off over the animal's tail, and what can 
be more ignominious than this ? 

However, notwithstanding these little draw- 
backs, never can we forget the pleasantness and 
blitheness of that afternoon's ride. The pleasure 
of being again with friends from whom one 
had not been too long separated to have lost the 
community of tastes and interests that make 
friendship real and delightful — the exhilarating 
effect of mountain air after the exhausting heat 
of a southern capital — the wild interest, for it 
hardly perhaps merited the name of beauty, of 
the scenery, made the ride, long as it was, all 
too short. 
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Emerging from the gorge, the mountains be- 
came larger, bolder, but less diversified in form. 
Here and there in dark fissures, or barrancas ^ as 
they are called, so deep and narrow that it 
seemed as if the rocks had been rent asunder by 
some giant hand, a few bushes or tufts of tree- 
myrtle could be seen peeping above the edge ; 
but, with these exceptions, for miles the great 
mountain range stretched around, wild, barren, 
and savage. 

Within half-an-hour after leaving the village, 
we felt as if we had left the world at an im- 
measurable, almost unapproachable distance 
behind us. For miles and miles around not a 
trace could be seen of man, or of man's work, 
nought but sky and the rugged gloomy moun- 
tains in all their solemn magnificence. Alto- 
gether, the scene was one of indescribable loneli- 
ness and melancholy, but yet the fresh sweet 
thyme-scented air, the bright sun, bright but 
no longer scorching, gave such invigorating and 
inspiriting elasticity that every upward step was 
a fresh delight, and even the falls were but 
occasions for greater merriment. 

And never, perhaps, had those grey old rocks 
echoed back such merry laughter or such poly- 
glot exclamations as some fresh disaster delayed 
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the long train, that slipping and climbing made 
its way amongst the huge stones, supposed to be 
the remains of a Roman road. 

Our friend asked if we did not think the 
scenery somewhat like Scotland, and no doubt 
there was a certain resemblance ; but atmosphere 
has much to do with the colouring of a lands- 
cape, and in this respect Spain and Scotland are 
as opposed as possible. The rich purple lights 
and deep shadows that the rain clouds bestow 
upon the beautiful Highlands, are usually wanting 
here. 

In the Sierras, the atmosphere is so clear that 
distant objects are defined with almost too great 
distinctness. The immense extent of country 
over which the eye can range, increases to a 
singular extent the appearance of savage gran- 
deur for which these mountains are remarkable, 
but which neither their height nor their rugged- 
ness would otherwise give them. Far into the blue 
distance can be traced huge crags and pinnacles, 
a countless multitude of sunburnt summits, and 
steep and dark declivities, so varied in detail, and 
yet so alike in general characteristics, that the 
traveller feels with a shudder that to be lost 
alone amidst their wilds must be certain death. 

The sky above was of the deepest azure, most 
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beautiful and limpid, and here and there pale ros; 
clouds floated around the lofty rocks, whose scarred 
and riven sides seemed to soften in such tende 
embrace. Occasionally, as the sun's rays becam 
more slanting, they would fall upon hill-side 
covered for miles with lavender, and then th 
delicate mauve blending with the blue and grey 
made tints like " jewels rich and rare, ' that shon 
as if the gates of heaven were ajar, permitting u 
on earth for one brief moment to gaze within th 
sacred portals. 

The way was long, though anything bu 
weary. Up and down hill did we cautiousl; 
advance, until at last the rocks seemed to retrea 
like sentinels on either side, opening to view 
long and somewhat narrow valley, through whicl 
a stream was running. Though now so slende 
as to be but seldom visible, masses of stones an( 
debris showed that its aspect in Winter was no 
quite so unassuming. Notwithstanding the ston; 
nature of the ground, vineyards clothed th 
southern slopes, and ancient olive woods borderei 
the stream. 

To the left was a wall evidently enclosiuj 
gardens. Over the old masonry could be see: 
the glistening green leaves and exquisite blog 
soms of extensive orange-groves, whilst abov 
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them towered in majestic dignity, a group of 
magnificent stone pines, and from amidst all 
this refreshing greenery peeped forth a confused 
assemblage of roofs, pinnacles and weather- 
cocks. 

The sound of the advancing party warned the 
family of our approach, and as we crossed the 
stream, a small monastic-looking door in the wall 
flew open, and out came a crowd of men-servants 
and maids, children and dogs, headed by our 

dear little friend, Countess L , quite as 

pretty and bright as ever, though more matronly 
than when we parted some five years ago. 

Enthusiastic was the meeting, the hubbub on 
the moimtain was as nothing to the hubbub now. 
Everyone, master and men, mistress and maids, 
talked and laughed at the same time. The dogs 
barked their approving sympathy, and even the 
donkeys were so inspired by the vivacity of the 
scene, that they made several delighted plunges, 
and then brayed with all their might. This unme- 
lodious congratulation, however, speedily brought 
us to our senses, so we quickly retired into the 
house, and here indeed we found a delightful 
home in the wilderness. 

The quaint old building, originally intended 
for monastic purposes, but never used for such, 

Q 
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was quite unlike any house we had ever seen 
before. Partly Spanish, partly French, partly 
Moorish, it was wholly charming. 

The original stable-like entrance had been 
turned into a sort of colonnade, or greenhouse, 
from which several rooms opened, but everything 
was a surprise and in complete opposition to the 
ordinary arrangement of houses. A small un- 
painted door opened into the large room usually 
occupied by the family, and a grand pair of folding- 
doors belonged to a closet containing bunches of 
dried grapes, jars of olives, and sacks of com. 

A flight of stone steps, with balustrades 
of marble, once very magnificent, but now in 
a ruinous condition, led to two wooden pails 
and a rake. These steps had been intended as 
the entrance to a church, begun long ago, but 
never finished. From time to time the stones 
had been used for other purposes, and little 
now remained but detached portions of the walls, 
far more beautiful as ruins than they would pro- 
bably have been had the edifice been com- 
pleted. 

A narrow flight of wooden stairs afforded the 
only access to the grand saloon, a vast and 
dreary apartment, containing about a dozen 
mouldy old gilt chairs and a similar table. 
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The long passages, in their length and gloom, 
still retained something of the monastic charac- 
ter, though they had been covered in some 
portions by sheets of French and German 
illustrated newspapers. 

My bedroom was dignified by a magnificent 
and curiously uncomfortable gilt arm-chair, in 
which one could not sit without being reminded 
of the vanities of earth's dignities, so exqui- 
sitely wretched was the stately seat. With this 
exception the furniture was of the simplest 
fashion, and I was warned to keep an umbrella 
near the bed, as the rain sometimes came in 
through the roof. 

However, who would care for houses, roofs 
or furniture, when they had such a garden to 
resort to ? It would have driven an orderly 
mind mad, for there was neither order nor 
method about it. It was a mere wilderness of 
sweets and beauty, where everything seemed 
to grow how and where it best Uked, nothing 
being much attended to but the vines and 
orange-trees. Roses grew in thickets, or 
climbed walls and trees at their own sweet wiU, 
the lovely flowers hanging from long trailing 
branches in the richest profusion, and great 
masses of geraniums spread their sweet leaves 
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and dainty many-coloured blossoms in every 
hollow of the old rocks that afforded them 
moisture and shade. 

The beautiful passion-flower had taken pos- 
session of the ruins of the old church, draping 
the fragments of wall and bits of cornice with 
a wealth and delicacy of decoration far more 
lovely than any that architect or sculptor could 
have designed. 

When I opened my ricketty little casement 
showers of the starry white jessamine fell into 
the room, and I had but to extend my hand to 
gather a rich bud of the magnolia tree that 
shaded this side of the house. 

Soon after sunset was the usual dinner hour, 
and in contradistinction to our foregone ex- 
periences, it was excellent and well cooked — our 
friend's knowledge of other lands having led him 
to see that a Spanish cuisine is not the best in 
the world. Like many travelled foreigners he 
preferred the English fashion of roasting and 
boiling, but the difficulty is great in these 
mountains of obtaining good meat. The stony 
soil and drying heat of the sun permit but 
little herbage, and the mutton is very small, 
thin, and stringy, more like half -fed lamb. All 
the beef is brought from the plains; veal is 
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the best and principal meat, though this cannot 
always be had. However, in Spain, even 
on the mountains, a great quantity of animal 
food is not required; in most houses therefore 
both Wednesdays and Fridays are observed 
as maigre. 

We did not at all object to this ; but unfor- 
tunately the mountain air revived in some degree 
the robust English appetites that had well-nigh 
departed in the exhausting heat of the plains, 
so we did not find one meal during the twenty- 
four hours suflBcient, and occasionally therefore 
suffered acute pangs of hunger. 

True, every morning a cup of chocolate was 
brought us ; but unluckily not only did we 
dislike the flavour, but when drunk so early in 
the day we found it both heating and indi- 
gestible. Milk was an impossible luxury, all 
southern people thinking it unwholesome, and 
apt to cause fever during the Summer. Many 
a sigh did we give to a certain box of biscuits 
left behind for fear of increasing our luggage. 

We knew well that, had our friends been 
aware of our inconvenient appetite, they would 
at once have supplied us with all we could wish, 
but understanding the arrangements of the 
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household we were careful not to mention the 
subject. 

The morning chocolate was made by the 
TuaUre-d^hotely as the cook Uved in the village, 
and only came up to the house to light his 
fires in time to prepare the dinner. Those 
servants who were supplied with food dined after 
the family. 

For the first few days, therefore, we were really 
hungry ; however necessity brings invention, and 
we found that the most perfect breakfast could 
be made of bread and oranges. To gather the 
fruit for ourselves also, induced an early walk, 
and never did the fountains seem to sparkle 
more brightly in the sunshine, or the flowers 
to send forth such fragrance as when, seated 
beneath the great stone pines, we made our 
frugal repast. 

Here we were speedily joined by the younger 
members of the family, and at last the arrange- 
ment was found so pleasant that the half ruined 
terrace, shaded as it was by the grand old trees, 
and fragrant from the myriad orange blossoms, 
became the favourite morning room. Here 

Madame L brought her embroidery, here 

the Count smoked his morning cigars, my colour 
box and drawing book found convenient resting 
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places on a flat piece of rock, and as universal 
holiday had been proclaimed the rest of the 
party amused themselves with croquet. It must 
not be supposed, however, that any smooth 
piece of turf had been prepared for the game ; 
with some difficulty a level bit of ground had 
been found, which had been covered with fine 
gravel, and this seemed to answer the purpose 
very well, especially as when any of the 
players were thirsty they had only to gather a 
delicious orange from the nearest tree. 

As may be supposed, life in a qulnta in the 
heart of Spain cannot be very full of incident, 
but we soon could understand the happiness 

Count L found, at any rate for the present, 

in his new mode of existence. Unlike many 
proprietors he takes lively interest both in the 
welfare of his people and in the cultivation of 
his land, and to obtain good crops from vine- 
yards and olive trees incessant care is re- 
quired. 

Sufficient water is always a great difficulty, 
and the labour of conveying it up the steep 
slopes is exceedingly great, although the ancient 
Eastern mode of the donkey and water wheel 
is in use here ; but the supply during the 
droughts of Summer is so limited that often 
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there is barely sufficient for the wants of the 
household. 

Tradition says that some centuries ago many 
of these barren heights, and most of the 
valleys were clothed with wood, and no doubt 
the unsparing destruction not only of forests, 
but of every description of brushwiood, has greatly 
contributed to render whole districts arid and 
sterile. Even the sticks for firing have now to 
be economised. 

It is grievous to a foreigner to see how the 
mineral resources of this great country are disre- 
garded. Often the railways cut through seams 
of coal that would be very mines of wealth in 
other lands. Here they are not only unworked, 
but the coal that can be had for the trouble of 
taking away, is seldom or never used by the 
inhabitants. They think it unwholesome, and 
burn wood or the residue of the olive in pre- 
ference. 

Our friend, who is a skilful mineralogist, said 
these rocks were rich in copper, iron-stone, and 
silver. Prescott says, " Before the discovery 
of America, Spain was to the rest of Europe 
the great source of mineral wealth. The Car- 
thaginians and the Romans regularly drew from 
her large masses of the precious metals. Pliny, 
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who resided some time in the country, relates 
that three of her provinces are said to have 
annually yielded the incredible quantity of sixty 
thousand pounds of gold. The Arabs, with 
their usual activity, penetrated into these arcana 
of wealth. Abundant traces of their labours 
are still to be met with along the barren ridge 
of mountains that covers the north of Andalusia, 
and the diligent Bowles has enumerated no less 
than five thousand of their excavations in the 
kingdom or district of Jaen." 

Well may Count L mourn over the 

lamentable change, for in these days, besides 
the difficulties of carriage, who would venture 
to embark upon such enterprises as mining or 
smelting? Any endeavour to establish a com- 
pany for such purposes would be hopeless, while 
there is no security for capital expended. Thus 
while Fortune is offering her gifts with open 
hand, no man dare extend his to take them. 

Though the olive trees round the quinta are 

ancient and very large, the valley of L is 

too high amongst the mountains for the fruit 
to be as good as that grown in the plains ; but 

thanks to the improvements Count L has 

introduced into his mill, the oil made there has 
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much improved in quality, and is now sent to 
a considerable distance. 

It would be difficult to imagine anything more 
unsavoury than an oil-mill. Even when not in 
use the horrid vapour almost chokes one, and 
for hours after visiting it, every article of 
clothing seems imbued with the rancid odour. 

An olive crop, like that of our Enghsh hop- 
gardens, is most uncertain, but so valuable is a 
fine yield that one good year in three is con- 
sidered a very fair average. The flower is apt 
to be attacked by a minute but destructive fly 
that is sure to appear after a dry Spring, so 
early rains are earnestly prayed for, as then the 
eggs are washed away. After the fruit is formed 
the most dangerous period is passed, but even 
then a stormy Summer may destroy the fairest 
prospects, for the olives that fall half ripe are 
of little or no value. 

The best olives are grown on trees grafted 
on the acebitche or wild plants, but for ten 
years the yield is next to nothing. The largest 
fruit, however, is obtained from these young 
plantations, but the flavour is less delicate, 
and the rind coarser than those grown on older 
trees. 

On a well-managed farm the finest berries 
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are gathered before they are ripe, and preserved 
in salt and water, flavoured with herbs and 
garlic for family use. Very often, a few olives 
with bread suffice for the dinner of the out-door 
servants and poorer classes. 

The olive gathering for oil-making is the 
grand event of the year, looked forward to for 
months, not only by the villagers, but also by 
all the inmates of the quinta. Then every man, 
woman, child, and animal is busy in conveying 
the ripe berries to the mill ; and when operations 
there have commenced, even the contented 
little Countess confessed that for miles around 
the air was very bad, being heavy with the 
oily rancid odour. 

The day's work is long, but not very hard, 
and when the evening comes each labourer receives 
a small quantity of wine and bread from the 
quintay and dancing and singing continue until 
a late hour. 

The fruit that from over-ripeness has probably 
already begun to ferment is pressed under 
heavy weights, while from time to time boiling 
water is poured over the crushed mass. It is this 
water that renders the oil so strongly flavoured 
and coarse, for in France and Italy it is ex- 
tracted only by pressure, and flows out there- 
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fore pure and sweet. When the first yield 
has been expressed, more water is poured in still 
greater abundance over the partially exhausted 
fruit, and an oil of very inferior quality is ob- 
tained. In Spain, as in Italy, the dried refuse 
is used as fuel, and has much the appearance 
of peat. After the harvest is over, a certain 
quantity of this, as well as of the inferior oil, 
is given to every family on the estate. 

The native wine, which is a species of Val 
de Penas, is strong and rough, but it seemed 
very pure and is said to be exceedingly whole- 
some, especially as it is drunk comparatively 
fresh. But Spaniards are very abstemious, 
rarely drinking wine unmixed with water; the 
lower classes especially are a frugal and hardy 
race, requiring but few creature comforts, and 
enduring poverty in proud silence. The people 
belonging to this estate are probably better off 
than the generaUty of labourers. They are 
fairly well clad and housed, though of course 
anything like a neat cottage is unknown. Their 
houses are mostly like great low bams, where 
sometimes two or three families live to- 
gether. 

Their hard life and constant exposure to 
the sun early destroy any appearance of beauty 
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amongst the women, but the men are a fine 
stalwart set, possessing to a remarkable degree 
the grace and dignity that are so characteristic 
of the Spanish mountaineer. There is some- 
thing exceedingly attractive in their grave 
salute, and in the frank and courteous manner 
in which they address the stranger with the 
customary phrase of Dios guarde a Usted. 

Notwithstanding the falls we had had, we 
gratefully made constant use of the donkeys. 
After a time we became crafty in our turn, 
and understood all their little artifices. We 
also learnt to balance ourselves with tolerable 
skill, so that the wise creatures, becoming 
aware of our having found them out, accepted 
us as necessary evils, and regarded us hence- 
forth only as jars of oil or sacks of com. 

Walking beyond the garden was not pleasant. 
Not only was the ground stony and steep, but 
the clear air so diminished distances that spots 
seemingly quite near were in reality many miles 
away. 

With the aid of the donkeys we visited vine- 
yards, villages, and all that was interesting 
in the immediate neighbourhood. Of neigh- 
bours of course there were none, the nearest 
quinta must have been more than fifteen or 
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sixteen miles distant, and had also never been 
inhabited by its owner, a cousin of our host's. 
By all accounts, it was a very fine place, con- 
taining a theatre and a great banqueting room ; 
but the building on which vast sums of money 
had been expended, is now dropping into ruin, 
and for some years past the proprietor has 
been anxious to sell it. 

Measurements of land in Spain vary a good 
deal according to the districts, it is difficult 
therefore for a foreigner to understand them, 
especially as the aranzada by which estates are 
usually calculated is the piece of ground that 

can be ploughed in one day. Count L said 

that he thought between two and three thousand 
English acres were to be sold with the palace, 
as it is called ; for all this a sum amounting to 
not quite £5000 English is asked, but at present 
no purchaser has presented himself. 

After dinner we always repaired to the garden, 
where croquet would be played by the light 
of the moon, or else there would be dancing 
and singing to the accompaniment of guitar and 
castanets. Similar music from the village would 
often tell us that our poorer neighbours were en- 
joying themselves in like manner. Once a large 
party of villagers came up to the quinta^ and 
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then all the younger members of the family 
and village joined in the dance or song with 
the utmost good-fellowship and cordiaUty. It 
was pleasant to see the kindness and simple 
respect that existed between masters and ser- 
vants, and how happily both classes enjoyed 
themselves together. 

One ancient dame had a talent for improvising, 
and as she thrummed away on the guitar, would 
sing during the pauses in the dance with a 
cracked old voice, and yet with much expres- 
sion, some stanzas on the events of the day. 
Of course the arrival of strangers was an 
opportunity not to be neglected, and she ad- 
dressed to us several pretty compliments which, 
we much regretted, our ignorance of the patois 
in which she sang prevented us from fully 
appreciating. 

Both during the period of Moorish rule and 
subsequently the Spanish people have been 
wont to express their feelings, and record the 
history of events by means of the "romance" 
or ballad. In the sixteenth and even during 
the seventeenth century, news was circulated in 
this manner, and in a great measure such verses 
answered the purpose of newspapers. The 
Moorish and early Spanish ballads are singularly 
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beautiful and expressive, and though the art has 
much declined during the last two centuries, 
amongst the poor it has ever been in great 
favour, and in the villages, and at fairs and 
festive meetings, the romance singer will always 
attract a crowd of auditors. 

But the day was approaching when we were 
to leave this kind and amiable family. There 
is but one pain in having friends who do not 
belong to the same land as oneself. The sadness 
of good-bye is sorely increased by the doubt 
as to when and how the next meeting may 
take place. A few days together of such 
country life are more than years in some gay 
capital, and the evening before our departure 
we could not but feel that, should we again 
meet, it could scarcely be under similar cir-' 
ciynstances. 

The whole household turned out to wish 
us good-bye, the cook himself coming up to be 
present at this last sad ceremony. We had 
almost a donkey-load of flowers and oranges 
to comfort and support us during the journey. 
Even the dear Uttle Countess came with us 
a considerable distance down the mountain, 
and then scrambled up a piece of rock to wave 
her handkerchief in affectionate farewell. The 
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last view we had of the quintan had her little 
figure in the foreground. The rest of the kind 
family did not leave us till we were safely 
established in our ricketty conveyance. Few 
words were spoken at the last moment, but 
tears were in the eyes of all, for one happy 
chapter in life's book was ended, and we all 
knew there was but little chance of our ever 
again seeing the beautiful but lonely quvnta 
of the Sierra Guadarrama. 

And now farewell, beautiful yet unhappy 
Spain 1 Farewell, chivalrous and generous people 1 
Your faults have brought, and are bringing 
many sorrows upon you; but your virtues 
spring from noble, good hearts, that must 
ever endear you to those who know you 
well. 

Ay de miy Espaiia. 
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nnHE foregoing pages were already in the press, 
-L when searching one day amidst the ancient 
books of a venerable library, on an upper 
shelf, behind some better-looking companions, 
I came upon a collection of volumes whose 
shabby bindings and worm-eaten appearance 
showed why they had been deemed unworthy of 
a more distinguished position. 

In this old house many rare and beautiful 
pieces of china had been discovered, hidden in 
dark recesses of almost forgotten closets and 
cupboards, so I resolved to look through these 
neglected tomes, in the hope that some jewel 
of literature might reward the search. 

I opened many well-worn grammars and 
lesson books, several of them scrawled over in 
schoolboy characters by the little hands of those 
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whose portraits as aged men were hanging 
before me on the walls. It gave indeed a feeling 
of sadness to look upon the still fresh writing 
of those who had been mouldering in their 
graves for upwards of a century, and to read 
the boyish hopes and fears and joyous words 
of many whose subsequent Uves had been 
much shadowed by suffering and grief, though 
all pains and pleasiu*es had been over for them 
years and years ago. 

I was about to give up what seemed but a 
sad and useless investigation, when I took up 
a thick little volume fastened by hea\^ clasps. 
I had passed it over, thinking it a dictionary 
like many others already looked into ; but on 
opening it the .type was evidently more ancient 
tlian any I had hitherto seen. The quaint 
old printing and spelling made its contents 
somewhat difficult to decipher, but I found it 
IukI been published in 1679, and was an account 
given by a French lady of her joiu^ney to and 
her stay in Madrid during that year. 

Some of the descriptions she gave appeared 
so curious that, finding on inquiry that the 
book, though much esteemed in its day, was 
now very rare, but few copies being extant, 
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I begged my publishers to allow me to give 
extracts from this lady's letters. 

I thought that some readers might perhaps 
feel interested in knowing what Spain was like 
dui'ing the short reign of Carlos II. At that 
time Louis XIV. was dazzling and impoverish- 
ing France by his magnificence at Versailles ; 
England, under Charles II., was groaning and 
trembling at the bloodshed caused by the in- 
famous denunciations of Titus Gates; and 
London was but emerging from the gloom and 
destruction caused by the terrific scourge of 
the Plague, and the subsequent Great Fire 
of 1666. 



Extracts from Letters written by a French Lady 
OF Quality during her Visit to Spain in 1679. 

From BayoDDe, February 20, 1671). 

On my arrival at this place I entreated the 
Baron de Castelnau, who had accompanied me 
from Aix, to make me acquainted with some 
famihes here, that I might spend my time with 
less impatience until the litters came, which 
were to be sent to me from St. Sebastian. 

He readily complied with my request, and 
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failed not the next morning to bring several 
ladies to visit me. 

The women show here the scorching heat of 
the sun, their complexions are dark, their eyes 
sparkling, and they are charming enough. 
Their wits, too, are sharp; but I could give 
you a farther account of their capacities, had 
I better understood what they said. Not that 
but they all spoke French, but with such a 
dialect as surpassed my understanding. 

Some of those who came to see me brought 
little sucking-pigs under their arms, as we do 
little dogs. It is true they were very spruce, 
for most of them had ribbons of various colours 
tied round their necks and tails. However, this 
custom looks very odd, and I cannot but think 
several among themselves are disgusted at it; 
for when they dance they must set them down, 
and let these grunting animals rim about the 
chamber where they make a very unpleasing 
harmony. 

The Baron de Castelnau having sent for pipes 
and tabors, these ladies danced at my entreaty. 
They began with a round all holding hands, 
then long canes being brought to them, each 
gentleman took hold of his lady's handkerchief 
which separated them from each other, and 
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moved at first very gracefully; but at last 
the sound of this martial music inspired them 
with such delight, that they were unable to 
moderate it. 

It seemed to me that this must resemble the 
Pyrrhic dance, so much celebrated by the 
ancients ; for these gentlemen and ladies made 
so many turns, frisks and capers, their canes 
being also thrown up into the air, and dexter- 
ously caught again, that their art and agility 
would have made you wonder. 

Monsieur de St. Pr^, the King's lieutenant, 
came to see me, though much troubled with 
the gout, and invited me to dine at his house, 
where I was deliciously entertained : for this is a * 
country abounding with good cheer and at cheap 
rates. He invited to bear me company several 
women of quality, whom I found very hand- 
some, though somewhat too dark in their 
complexions. 

At my return to my lodging, I was surprised 
to find several pieces of linen and baskets of 
dried sweetmeats, that had been sent to me by 
the ladies who had been to see me. Such treat- 
ment appeared to me very obliging towards a 
lady whom they had not known above four or 
five days. 
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I must not forget to tell you there is not 
finer linen in all the world than that made in 
this country. Some is open like network, and 
the threads finer than hair. 

I failed not to send these ladies such little 
presents as I thought would please them. I 
perceived they were great admirers of ribbons, 
of which they wear many on their heads and 
ears, and to these I added several fans. They, 
by way of return, presented me with gloves, 
and thread-stockings most delicately knit. 

The litters I expected from Spain being come, 
I prepared for my departure ; but I never met 
with anything dearer than this sort of equip- 
ages. Each litter has a master, who accom- 
panies it mounted on a mule, his man also 
rides another, and with these they release ever 
and anon those that carry the litter. I had 
two, the greatest for myself and my child, 
another common one for my women, besides 
four mules for my servants and two others for 
baggage, and to conduct them were two masters 
and two men. 

You see, therefore, what great charge it is 
to go to Madrid, seeing you must pay not only 
for their attendance on you forwards, but the 
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same price for their return back. However we 
must submit to their customs, and suffer our- 
selves to be peeled by them. 

We arrived in good time at St. Jean de Luz. 
Nothing can be pleasanter than this little town, 
and we were also very well entertained there, 
for our table was covered with wild fowls ; but 
our beds were not answerable, being stuck with 
feathers whose pinions ran into our sides, and 
we wanted quilts to lay on the top of them. 

I thought when we were to pay that I should 
have had a large reckoning, but they only de- 
manded of me half a louis d'or, when they 
would have made me pay more than five pistoles 
at Paris. 

I found on the other side of the little river 
Bidassoa, a banker of St. Sebastian, to whom 
I was recommended. He tarried for me with 
two of his relations. They were all three dressed 
after the French manner, but ridiculously, for 
their jusUau-corps were very short and large, 
with sleeves still shorter, while those of their 
shirts were so long they fell down below their 
waists. They had bands without collars, and 
periwigs, one of which had hair enough for four, 
and so frizzled out that it made them look as if 
they were affrighted. 
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At the town of Irun we entered the inn 
through the stable, where are the stairs by 
which you ascend to your chamber. This is the 
fashion of the country. I found this house very 
light by reason of many candles, which were as 
small as pack-thread. There were at least forty 
in my chamber, fastened on little bits of wood. 
In the midst of them stood a pan of burning 
olive-rinds, to take away the strong smell of the 
candles. 

I had a great supper which my three Spaniards 
had caused to be prepared for me, but all was 
so full of garlic, saffron and spice that I could 
eat nothing, and I should have made very bad 
cheer had not my cook made me a little ragout 
of what he could find. 

Determining to go only to St. Sebastian the 
next morning, which is but seven or eight 
leagues distance, I thought to dine before I 
set out. I was sitting at table when one of my 
women brought me my watch to wind up, as 
was my custom at noon. It was a striking- 
watch of Tompion's, and cost me fifty louis. 
My banker, who was with me, showed some 
desire to see it. I gave it him with a customary 
civility. This was enough, my gentleman makes 
me a profound reverence, telling me " he did not 
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deserve so considerable a present, but such 
a lady as I could make no other ; that he 
would engage his faith that he would never 
part with my watch as long as he lived, and that 
he found himself extremely obliged to me." He 
kissed it at the end of this pleasant compli- 
ment, and thrust it into his pocket which was 
deeper than a sack. 

You will think me a great fool for saying 
nothing to all this, but I was so astonished at 
his proceeding, that the watch was out of sight 
before I could resolve on what to do. My 
women and the rest of my servants who were 
about me stared at me, and I at them, while 
blushing with shame and vexation at being thus 
caught. 

However I recollected myself, and remembered 
this man was to pay me a good round sum of 
money for the expenses of my journey, and was 
also to send more to Bordeaux, where I had 
taken some up. He might, therefore, put 
several tricks upon me, besides hindrances which 
might make me spend twice the value of the 
watch. In fine I let him take it, and endea- 
ured to do myself honour from a thing which 
me great mortification. 

» If ' since this little adventure that 
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it is the custom in Spain, when anything is pre- 
sented to a person, if he likes it and kisses your 
hand, he may take it with him. This is perhaps 
a very pleasant fashion, but being now suflS- 
eiently acquainted with it, it will be my own fault 
if I am so trapped again. 

After we left this town we entered on the 
Pyrenean mountains, which are so high and 
steep, that you cannot see without horror the 
precipices by which you are surrounded. 

To go down the river Andaya we entered 
little boats managed by girls, who were very 
lusty and handsome. There were three in each 
boat, two that row, and one that holds the 
rudder. These girls are very well-shaped, have 
good teeth, and black hair, which they tie up 
with ribbons in knots, and so let it hang down 
behind them. They wear a kind of veil on 
their heads made of muslin, embroidered with 
flowers of gold and silk, exceeding pretty. 
They have fine pendants in their ears of gold 
and pearls, and have also bracelets of coral. 
They wear a kind of jacket like our gipsies, 
with very short straight sleeves. I assure you 
they charmed me. 

. My cook, who is a Gascon and exactly of the 
humour of those of that country, was in one of 
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the boats behind us, seated near a young 
Biscayan who appeared to him very handsome. 
He contented not himself with telling her as 
much, but would have rudely turned up her 
veil. She, not being used to this sort of plain 
dealing, without any words, broke his head 
with her oar. Having performed this exploit, 
she was seized with fear, and threw herself 
immediately into the water though the season 
was now very cold. She swam with great 
swiftness, but having all her clothes on, and 
it being far from land, her strength began to 
fail. 

Several of the girls on shore who saw this, 
leapt immediately into their boats to go to her 
assistance, while the two who remained in the 
boat with the cook, fiu^ious at the loss of their 
companion, fell on him like two furies, trying 
by all means to drown him ; and had like two 
or three times to have overturned the little 
vessel, which we beholding, hastened up, and 
had much ado to appease and part them. 

I assure you that the foolish Gascon was so 
cruelly handled that he was all over blood, and 
my banker told me that these young Biscayans 
provoked are worse than lions. 

In fine we came to land, but scarce had we 
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touched the shore, when we saw the girl who 
had been saved out of the water, making to- 
wards us with near fifty others, marching in 
battle array and each with an oar over her 
shoulder. They then gave us to understand 
they would have my cook's life, if satisfaction 
were not made proportionate to the damage 
done to their companion's clothes. 

Don Antonio (my banker) to make me amends 
for the present he had wrung from me (I can- 
not but often mention it, lying on my heart 
as it does) undertook to make peace. 

He found that my cook had been so suflSciently 
beaten, that there was no occasion he should 
give anything, but from my part he distributed 
some pieces of money amongst the troop. There- 
upon these Amazons fell to leaping and dancing, 
besides fencing with their oars in a most as- 
tonishing manner, and they wished us a good 
journey and a speedy retiu*n. 

We soon after entered into a very rough 
way, and ascended along narrow paths, on the 
side of which are such dreadful precipices that 
I was in some fear for my life, and that of my 
child, lest the mules that carried our litter 
should stumble. Several times I was so frighted 
that I said my prayers, and commended my 
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soul to Heaven. Here too I thought a puling 
lover could meet with certain death had he a 
mind to it. 

We afterwards descended much faster than 
we had climbed up, though the snow was so 
high we had always twenty men to make way 
for us with shovels. 

You will perhaps imagine that this cost me 
very much ; but here, orders are so well esta- 
blished and so well observed, that the inhabi- 
tants of one village are obliged to meet travellers 
and be their guides to the next, and no one 
being bound to give them anything, the least 
liberality satisfies them. To this care is added 
another, that of ringing the bells without 
ceasing, to give notice to travellers where they 
may retreat in stormy weather. 

At Alava it was proposed to me to go to a 
play. The decorations of the theatre were not 
over magnificent, for the stage was raised on 
barrels, with ill-laid planks. The windows of 
the room too were open, for they used no 
candles, nor flambeaux, and this takes much 
away from the beauty of the sight. 

They acted the Life of St. Anthony, and when 
the players said anything which pleased the 
company, all the people cried out, " victoria, 

s 
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victoria," or "mira, mira," which I was in- 
formed was the custom of the country. I 
observed that the devil was in no other ways 
clad than the rest, except having flame- 
coloured stockings, and a pair of horns to 
distinguish him. 

The play itself consisted only of three acts, 
but at the end of each of these serious acts 
began another of farce and pleasantry, wherein 
appeared him they call El Gracioso, which is 
to say, the buffoon. These interludes were 
mixed with dances to the sound of harps and 
guitars. The actors had castanets, and wore 
little hats on their heads without which they 
never dance. They seem not to walk, they 
slip along so lightly. Their manner is wholly 
different from ours, for they move their arms 
very much, and often pass their hands over 
their heads and faces with exceeding grace. 
They play admirably well on the castanets. 

When St. Anthony said his confiteoTj which 
he did pretty often, all the spectators fell on 
their knees, and gave themselves such rude 
mea culpas as was enough to beat the breath 
out of their bodies. 

All the ladies that I saw at this play wore a 
prodigious quantity of red, which began just 
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under the eyes, and passed from the chin to 
the ears, so that I never saw radishes of a 
finer colour. 

I must now tell you how bad are the inns. 
When you come into one of them roasted by 
the heat of the sun, or frozen by the snows 
(for there is seldom any temperature between 
these two extremes) you see neither pot on the 
fire nor plates washed. You enter into the 
stable, and from thence into your chamber. 
This stable is ordinarily full of mules and mule- 
teers, who make use of their saddles as pillows 
by night, and as tables by day. They eat also 
very friendly with their mules, and are very 
good company together. 

The staircase by which you have to go up 
is very narrow, and does rather resemble a 
sorry ladder. La Senora de la casa receives 
you with her gown tucked up, and with hang- 
ing sleeves, for she has put on her Sunday 
clothes, while you were getting out of your 
litter. You find a chamber whose walls are 
white enough, but the beds are without curtains, 
and the sheets are only as large as napkins. 

There are no forks, and only one cup in the 
house, and if the mule-drivers first get hold 
of this, which commonly happens, (for they 

s 2 
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are served with more respect than those whom 
they bring) you must wait patiently till they 
have done with it, or else drink out of an 
earthen pitcher. 

It is impossible to warm oneself at the 
kitchen fire without being choked, as they have 
no chimneys. The fire is made in the middle of 
the kitchen, and the smoke goes through a hole 
in the roof. They put what you would have 
roasted on tiles, when it is grilled enough on 
one side, it is put on the other, and when 
nearly done, they fasten it to a string, and turn 
it with their hands till the smoke makes it black. 
The mutton is very tender, but their way of 
frying it with oil is not to everybody's taste. 
Pigeons and partridges are excellent, and the 
bread is white enough, and so sweet one would 
think it must be made with sugar ; but it is ill 
wrought, and so little baked that it is as heavy 
as lead. 

The wine is good and so are the fruits. I 
am told in their season the grapes are delicious, 
being very large and of delicate taste, so you 
may reckon yourself certain of a good dessert. 
You can also have salads here of such good 
lettuce, that I am sure the world could not 
produce better. 
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I must now tell you what tricks are some- 
times put upon travellers. In one inn, when 
I would go to rest, I was led into a gallery 
full of beds, just as you would see in a hospital. 
I said this was ridiculous, that needing only 
four what occasion was there for showing me 
forty, and why also did they put me into such 
an open place to starve me with cold ? I was 
answered that this was the best room in the 
house, and that I must put up with it. 

I caused my bed to be made, but scarcely 
had I lain down when some one knocked at 
the door. My woman opened it, and stood 
quite surprised to see the master and mistress, 
followed by a dozen sorry creatures but half 
dressed. I drew my curtain at the noise they 
made, and opened my eyes at the sight of this 
noble company. The mistress came up to me, 
and said these were honest travellers who were 
coming into the beds that were empty. 

" How, come here ?" cried I. "I believe 
you have lost your senses." 

" I should have lost them indeed," replied 
she, " should 1 allow so many beds to remain 
empty. Either, madam, you must pay for 
them, or these honest gentlemen must have 
them." 
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I cannot express to you my rage. I liad a 
mind to send for my servants who would, I 
know, as soon have made these rogues pass 
through the windows as through the door, 
but I considered this could not be done with- 
out much disturbance, so I came to terms and 
agreed to pay one quarter pistole for each bed. 
They are hardly dearer at Fontainebleau when 
the Court is there. 

The next morning I thought to have burst 
with laughter, though at my own cost, when 
I discovered my hostess's trick ; for you must 
know that these pretended travellers were her 
neighbours, and they were accustomed to this 
stratagem. 

When I would have reckoned the beds to pay 
for them, and they were all rolled into the 
midst of the gallery, we found that many of 
them were only wretched bundles of straw, not 
good enough to entertain dogs, and yet I was 
to pay for each a quarter pistole. Thereupon 
we had a great dispute, but four pistoles at last 
ended our difEerences. 

I was not able to put myself into a passion, 
so singular did I find such management. I only 
recount this little accident to you, to give you 
some idea of the droll humour of this nation. 
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Prom Madrid, March 29, 1679. 

About an hour before arriving at Madrid I 
saw coming towards us two coaches, drawn by 
six mules apiece, which galloped at a great pace, 
and faster than the best horses could do. I 
could hardly have believed that mules could 
run so fast. But that which I wondered most 
at, was the manner of their being harnessed. 

These two coaches and their furniture took 
up almost a quarter of a league of room. There 
was one with six glasses indifferent large, and 
made like ours, except that the upper part was 
very low, and so inconvenient. The coach was 
gilt on the outside, which is only allowed to 
ambassadors and strangers. 

The coachman rode upon one of the mules. 
They do not sit on the coachbox, although there 
is one, and upon my asking the reason of this 
custom, I was told it had been so ever since 
the coachman to the Duke d'Olivares drove His 
Majesty, and overhearing something of great 
importance, revealed it to one of his friends. 
The matter having made a great noise at Court, 
they are now so cautious as to make the coach- 
man ride on the first mule. 

Their traces are silk or hempen cords, so 
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excessive long that from one mule to another 
there is about three ells distance, and I cannot 
understand but everything should break at the 
rate they rim. It is true that though they go 
very fast in the country, yet they walk very 
softly in the city, and it is a tiresome thing to 
go so slowly as if they would count their 
steps. 

My kinswoman was in the first of these 
coaches with three Spanish ladies. The gen- 
tlemen and pages were in the other, which was 
made after the same manner but not so fine. 
It had glasses twice as big as my hand for the 
convenience of calling to the footmen — nothing 
more resembles our garret windows than these 
do. 

The top of the coach was covered with grey 
stuff, with curtains of cloth and damask sewn 
together very large and long. They hang 
without, and can draw around, fastened with 
loops and buttons. This looks very ill, and 
you are inclosed as within a box. 

My relation was drest half French and half 
Spanish. She seemed overjoyed to see me, and I 
no less to see her. As to her person, I found 
her not at all changed, but I could not forbear 
laughing at her way of speaking. She now 
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understands very little French, though she 
loves it so much that it is impossible for her 
to learn any other language, and she speaks it 
with her women and with the ambassadors and 
strangers. 

Nevertheless she now only talks a jargon of 
French, Spanish, English and Italian; but if 
one is not at the fountain-head, it is difficult 
to speak a language well that changes every 
day, and continually makes fresh progress. 

I found the ladies with her extremely pretty, 
but I do assure you the women of this country 
are very handsome and amiable. 

Before we came to Madrid we passed over a 
sandy plain of about four leagues, but so uneven 
that every moment we fell into holes big enough 
to biuy the coach, and that hindered it from 
going very fast. All the country here is dry 
and very open, you can scarcely see a tree on 
any side you look. 

The first thing I noticed was that the city was 
not enclosed either with a wall or ditch, the 
gates one may say are only made fast by a 
latch. 

The streets are long and straight, and of a 
good largeness, but there is no place worse 
paved. Let one go as softly as possible, one is 
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almost jumbled and shaken to pieces. There 
are also more ditches and dirty places than in 
any city in the world, and very often the water 
comes into the coaches at the bottom of the 
boots, which are open. 

The houses have rarely any great gates to 
them, those which have are without courts. 
The doors, indeed, are pretty large, and for the 
houses they are very graceful, spacious and con- 
venient, though they are only built of earth 
and brick. I think that altogether they are as 
dear as at Paris. The first story that they raise 
belongs to the king, and he can either let or 
sell it, unless the owner of the house buy it off, 
which is almost constantly done, and this is a 
considerable revenue to the king. 

There are commonly in every house ten or 
twelve rooms on a floor, in some twenty and 
more. They must have their Summer and their 
Winter apartments, so that having very great 
families they are forced to lodge them in some 
neighbouring houses, which they hire on pur- 
pose. 

You will wonder that they have so many 
domestics, but there are two reasons. One is 
that both for food and wages the Spaniards 
give but two reals a day. I say Spaniards do 
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this, for strangers pay often at the rate of four 
reals. 

Neither do the Spaniards give to their gentle- 
men more than fifteen crowns a month, with 
which they must wear velvet in Winter and 
taffety in Summer. But then they live only 
upon onions, peas, and such mean stuff, which 
make the pages and footmen as greedy as 
dogs. But I should speak of the other domes- 
tics as well as pages, for in this matter they are 
all alike, let them have what wages they will. 
They are kept so very hungry, that in carrying 
the dishes to the table they eat half the victuals 
that is in them. 

I advised my kinswoman to get a little silver 
stewpan made, fastened with a padlock, like 
that I saw of the Archbishop of Burgos, and 
this she did ; so now after the cook has filled it 
he looks through a little grate to see whether the 
soup does well, and thus the pages get nothing 
of it but the steam. Before this invention, it 
happened a hundred times that when we thought 
to have taken up some broth, we found neither 
that nor any flesh. 

There are cook-shops at the corner of almost 
every street, where they have great kettles set 
upon trivets. There folks may have such ordi- 
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nary things as beans, garlic, leeks or a little 
broth, in which they steep their bread. The 
gentlemen and waiting-women go there like 
other people, for at home they only dress 
victuals for the master and mistress and their 
children. 

When a great man dies, if he had a hundred 
servants, his son keeps all he finds in the house 
without putting one away. When the mother 
happens to die, either her own daughter or her 
daughter-in-law takes into her service all her 
women-servants, and this custom holds to the 
fourth generation. The domestics are never 
turned away, they are put, as I have told you, 
into neighbouring houses, and have their ration 
or allowances. They come often to their master 
or mistress's house, but rather to show they are 
not dead than to do any service. 

I went to see the Duchess of Ossuna, who is 
a very great lady, and I was amazed to find so 
many chambermaids and women. Every room 
was full of them. I asked her how many she 
had, she told me she had now only three hundred, 
but that very lately she had five hundred. If 
private families have this custom of keeping so 
many servants, the king must needs keep 
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abundance more. In truth I hear this is a great 
charge upon him, and much hurts his affairs. 

As for the king's house, the provision for it 
is daily brought in, and is regulated according 
to the quality of the persons. There are dis- 
tributed both tame and wild fowl, fish, choco- 
late, fruit, ice, charcoal, candles, oil, bread, in 
a word, everything that is necessary for life. 

Ambassadors have their certain expenses, and 
so have some grandees of Spain. There are 
persons appointed to sell at their houses all the 
things I have just mentioned, and that without 
custom or excise. This saves a great deal of 
money, for the duties upon all sorts of goods 
and wares are excessive high. 

None but ambassadors and foreigners are 
allowed to have many footmen and pages to 
follow them. By the Pragmatic, as they call 
their edicts of reformation, they are forbidden 
to have more than two footmen to follow them. 
It is somewhat strange that they who keep four 
or five hundred persons may not have above three 
to accompany them. This third is a groom who 
goes on foot, and keeps near the horses to 
hinder them from entangling their legs in their 
long traces. He does not wear a sword as the 
footmen do. These footmen are mostly very old, 
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I have never seen one under thirty, and of a 
clownish aspect. They are amazing ugly also, 
as they cut their hair in the shape of a wild 
boar's head. They wear long swords with 
shoulder-belts and cloaks. 

They are all clothed either in blue or green, 
and their sleeves are either of velvet, satin or 
damask. One would think these should be 
handsome liveries, but yet I assure you nothing 
is uglier, for their ill looks disparage their 
clothes. They wear bands without any collar, 
which is ridiculous. And upon their clothes 
they have neither galons, tufted buttons, nor 
any kind of trimmings. 

The gentlemen and pages always go in a 
coach that follows. They wear black clothes in 
all seasons, in Winter they wear velvet with 
cloth cloaks very long, which, when in mourning 
draw upon the ground. In Summer they wear 
either damask or taffety, with cloaks of a black 
stuff, very light. The pages have no swords, 
only little poigniards that they hide under 
their cloaks. 

Only great lords and men of title are per- 
mitted to have four mules to their coaches with 
those long traces in the city. If any other 
person, let him be as rich as he will, appeared in 
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the same equipage, he would be affronted and 
abused in the open street, his traces cut, and he 
himself fined very high. 

The king only can have six mules to his coach, 
and those of his attendants, and these coaches 
are not like others, but are distinguished by 
being covered with green oil-cloth round, as 
well as on the top, just like the stage-coaches 
in France, except that they are not of wicker ; 
but the carved work is very coarse and ill-done. 
In fine, they are very ugly, and one would 
wonder how so great a king can make use of 
them ; but I am told that these fashioned coaches 
were in use in Charles the Fifth's time, and 
that it is in imitation of so great an emperor, 
that all the kings who have reigned since will 
have no other. There must be some such good 
reason, for the king has as fine coaches as any 
in the world ; some made in France, and others 
in Italy. The great persons also have very 
stately ones ; but after the king's example they 
do not use them four times a year. 

Of late, they are beginning to alter some of 
their fashions and use horses instead of mules. 
And to be just, these horses are extreme beau- 
tiful, nothing is wanting to them, and it would 
be diflBcult for the best painters to draw any in 
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greater perfection. But it is a piece of cruelty 
to make them pull such huge coaches, which are 
almost as heavy as a house, besides the streets 
are so very ill-paved that their feet are quite 
spoiled in two years' time. They cost very dear, 
and are not big enough for their coaches, but I 
have seen some draw pretty little calfeches, which 
were all painted and gilt, like those that are 
made in Holland. Nothing can look more plea- 
sant, and by their swift running, and handsome 
carrying of their heads, you would take them 
for stags. Their harness is very neat, and their 
manes, which hang to the ground, are trimmed 
with ribbons of divers colours. Sometimes their 
manes are dressed up with a great many puffs of 
silver gauze, which make a very pretty show. 

Two days ago I went with my kinswoman to 
walk without St. Bernardino's gate, a place 
much frequented in Winter. Don Antonio of 
Toledo, son to the Duke of Alva, was there 
with the Count of Altaniva. He had a harness 
for his horses of an Isabella colour, which so 
exceeding pleased me that I could not forbear 
speaking to him of it when his coach came 
near ours. 

According to custom he told me he laid 
them all at my feet, and at night when 
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we got home, I was told that his gentleman 
desired to speak to me. He made me a compli- 
ment, and said that his master's six horses were 
in my stable. 

My kinswoman fell a-laughing, and made 
answer for me, that I was so lately arrived in 
Madrid, that I did not yet understand that one 
must not praise anything that belonged to so 
generous a cavalier as Don Antonio ; that it was 
not the fashion in France to receive presents of 
so great value, and desired him to take them 
back again; but this he would not do. How- 
ever, we sent them back immediately : he re- 
turned them and so did we. To be short, the 
whole evening passed thus, in sending backwards 
and forwards, and at last we were forced to 
write him a letter, and give ourselves a great 
deal of trouble to persuade him not to take 
it ill that I would not accept them. 

I am told that after the king has once made 
use of a horse, from respect no one afterwards 
will ride on him. It happened that the Duke 
Medina de las Torres had bought a horse worth 
five-and-twenty thousand crowns, he was the 
handsomest and bravest ever seen, and he caused 
his picture to be taken. Eang Philip the Fourth 
saw it, and had a mind to see the horse. The 

T 
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Duke begged him to accept the creature; but 
the King refused, and gave this reason, that 
as he should seldom ride on him, and that as 
nobody would make use of him after he had 
mounted him, the strength and usefulness of the 
horse would be lost. 

It is usual here for good families to put their 
yoimger daughters to ladies, by whom they are 
employed for the most part to embroider in gold 
and silver, or in silks of various colours; but 
if left to their own natural inclinations, they 
work very little and talk very much. 

The ladies keep also both male and female 
dwarfs, and very ugly ones. The females, par- 
ticularly, have very frightful looks. Their heads 
are bigger than their bodies, and they always 
wear their hair loose about their ears, and hang- 
ing down to the ground. At first sight one 
would wonder what these little figures were, 
when they present themselves before one's eyes. 
They wear rich clothes. They are their mistresses' 
confidants, and for this reason they are denied 
nothing. 

Till of late women wore farthingales of pro- 
digious bigness. This fashion was very trouble- 
some to themselves, as well as to others. There 
were hardly any doors wide enough for them to 
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go through; but they have left these off now, 
and only wear them when they have to appear in 
the King or Queen's presence. 

Commonly they wear a vestment which is a 
sort of little farthingale. This is made of thick 
copper- wire in a round form. About the girdle 
there are ribbons, with which they tie another 
round of the same form, which falls down a little 
lower and which is wider. Of these they have 
five or six rounds which reach down to the 
groimd, and bear out their petticoats a d other 
garments. They wear a vast number of these 
devices, and one would hardly believe that such 
little creatures as the Spanish women could bear 
such a load. 

Their upper garment is always of coarse black 
taffety, or of a plain grey stuff, and is exceed- 
ingly long, both before and on the sides, that 
their feet may not be seen ; for a Spanish woman 
always most carefully hides her feet, though one 
must needs own that in its kind there is nothing 
prettier, for they are so small their shoes look 
like those of our babies. These shoes are made 
of black Spanish leather, cut upon coloured 
taffety, without heels, and as straight as a 
glove. 

When they move you would think they flew, 
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we could not in a hundred years learn their way 
of walking. They keep their elbows close to 
their sides, and go without raising the feet, just 
as one slides. 

Their hands too have no defect, they are little, 
white, and well-shaped. Their large sleeves, 
which they fasten at the bottom of their wrists, 
contribute to make them still less. 

But to return to their habits, beneath their 
upper garment they will have a dozen more, one 
finer than another, of rich stuff, and trimmed 
with galoons, or lace of gold or silver up to the 
girdle. I have told you a dozen, and pray do 
not think that I exceed the truth. During the 
heats of Summer they wear only two or three, of 
satin or even velvet. 

They put red upon their hands as well as much 
upon their cheeks. Neither do they want for 
white, but they know not how to use it — at first 
sight you can discern it. I have seen some 
women, however, with a very clear natural com- 
plexion, and many of them have very fine and 
exact features. 

They wear girdles with many medals and 
reliques, most also wear the cord of Saint 
Francis, the Carmelites, or some order. These are 
small ropes of black, white, or brown wool, full 
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of knots, and upon every knot is a diamond or 
some such stone fastened. 

They have great stores of jewels, the finest 
that can be seen. It is not enough to have one 
set of jewels as our ladies in France have, but 
these must have eight or ten of diamonds, rubies, 
emeralds, pearls, Turkey stones, &c. But the 
workmen set them very ill, for the greatest part 
of the diamond is hid. I asked the reason, and 
they told me that to them the gold looked as 
well as the stones ; but I believe their lapidaries 
do not know how to set them better. I must 
except Verbec, who can do them well if he will 
take the pains. 

The ladies never wear necklaces, but many 
bracelets, rings and pendants, which last are 
so heavy I have wondered how they could carry 
them without tearing out the holes in their ears. 
I have seen good large watches hanging there, 
also padlocks of precious stones, and sometimes 
finely wrought English keys and little bells. 
They part their hair on one side, and stick 
their heads full of bodkins made of diamonds in 
the shape of a fly or butterflies of various 
stones. 

I have seen some which had their heads 
dressed up with feathers like little children. 
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These feathers are very curious, being spotted 
with different colours, which makes them much 
more beautiful. I cannot imagine why they do 
not make such in France. 

I went yesterday to see the Princess de 
Monteleon. She is a little body not above 
thirteen years old, and is lately married to 
her cousin-german, Don Nicolo Pignatelli. 
Her mother is the daughter of the Duchess do 
Terra Nova, nominated to be camarera-mayor 
to the new queen. She and the Duchess de 
Monteleon and the young princesses all dwell 
together. 

The Duchess de Terra Nova is about three 
score years old. My kinswoman is one of her 
intimate friends, and so she received us with 
such civility and kindness as is not usual with 
her. A more haughty spirit there is not in the 
world, and this her very looks declare. Her 
voice is harsh, but one shall hardly meet with 
a greater share of wit, or a more piercing judg- 
ment than she has. This makes her much 
feared. 

She discoursed much of the place she was 
going to take in the Queen's house. Says she, 
" I will neglect nothing to make myself accept- 
able to her J I am sensible that a young princess, 
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born in France, must be allowed greater liberty 
than an Infanta of Spain, bom in Madrid, and 
besides many of our customs are foolish." 

One can hardly see anything that looks more 
splendid than this house. They use the upper 
apartments, which are himg with tapestry, all 
done with raised work of gold. In one great 
chamber, which is longer than it is broad, you 
may see several glass doors that go into little 
closets or cells. The first of which is the 
Duchess de Terra Nova's, hung with grey, and 
a bed of the same, but all the other things very 
plain. 

On one side lodges her daughter, the Duchess 
de Monteleon, who is a widow, and has her 
room furnished like her mother's. 

Afterwards is the Princess Monteleon's cham- 
ber, which is not larger than the others, but 
her bed is of green and gold damask, lined 
with silver brocade, and trimmed with Point 
d'Espagne. The sheets are laced about with 
an English lace quite half an ell deep. 
Next to this is the little chamber of the 
Duchess de Hija, furnished with crimson velvet. 
Over against these are the chambers of the 
Monteleon and Hija children, all done with 
white damask. All these rooms are no other- 
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wise divided than by partitions of a certain 
sweet wood, and they told me also that six of 
their women lay in their chambers upon beds 
brought thither at night. 

These ladies were in a great gallery, spread 
with a very rich foot-cloth. By the walls were 
several great cabinets inlaid and adorned with 
precious stones, and between them were tables 
of silver and admirable looking-glasses. 

But that which I thought finest ,was their 
** escaparates," or cabinets, with one great glass, 
filled with all the rarities one can imagine, 
whether in ambergris, porcelain, crystal, begoar 
stone, branches of coral, mother-of-pearl, or 
filigree gold, and a thousand other things of 
great value. 

We were above three score women in this 
gallery, and not a man amongst us. They all 
sat upon the floor cross-legged, but I could not 
long sit after this fashion, so I got some cushions 
which eased me mightily. 

There was only one great chair of Spanish 
leather, very ugly. I asked for whom it was 
designed. They told me it was for the Prince 
of Monteleon who came not till after all the 
ladies had retired. 

When any lady comes to visit, the he or she 
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dwarf gives notice by kneeling down upon one 
knee, and the young Princess walks to the 
door to receive her. 

In saluting each other, they do not kiss, 
perhaps for fear of rubbing the colour from 
each other's faces, but they shake hands with 
their gloves off, and say thee and thou, or 
Donna Maria or Donna Teresa, without any 
other distinction of quality or degree ; but 
women here never intermix, and a man of birth 
ever marries with a woman of quality. 

Here one never sees those who are not gen- 
tlemen mix with the nobility as in France. If 
there come in a hundred ladies to visit one 
after another, everyone rises up as often. I 
was so tired that day, I came home in a very ill 
humour. 

There were two tables for the game of ombre, 
at which they played very high but without' 
noise. I could not imderstand their cards, they 
are as thin as paper, and painted after a quite 
different way from ours. 

While they played, they discoursed of news of 
the court, and of the city. Their conversation 
is free and pleasant, and it must needs be con- 
fessed that they have a certain quickness of 
wit which we cannot come up to. They are 
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very kind and friendly ; they love to praise, and 
do it after a gentle way very ingeniously, and 
with great judgment. I am amazed to find such 
strength of memory joined with so great a 
degree of wit and understanding. They are 
compassionate even almost to a fault. They 
read little and write not much, but yet by that 
little which they do read, they improve much, 
and the little they write is both exact and 
concise. 

Their features are very regular and delicate, 
but their excessive leanness offends one who is 
not used to it. They are of a brown complexion 
and their faces very smooth. Their hair is 
mostly as black as jet, and very abundant. 

Though they think so much of dress, their 
toilet appurtenances are very poor and mean. 
The other day I saw at the Marchioness of 
Alconnizas (who is sister to the Constable of 
Castile, and whose first husband was the Count 
and Duke Olivares) her toilet spread, and though 
she is one of the greatest and richest ladies, and 
it was put ready on a table of silver, yet it was 
only furnished with a looking-glass no bigger 
than one's hand, a httle bit of calico, two combs, 
and in a small china cup some white of egg 
beat together with sugar-candy. 
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I asked one of her women what she did with 
this, and she said it was to put on her face to 
make it shine. I have seen some whose faces 
were so bright that you would wonder. One 
would think they were varnished over, and the 
skin is so peeled and rubbed that I am confident 
that it does a vast deal of hurt. Some women 
make themselves eyebrows as if they were 
only a thread of hair, which to my mind 
looks exceeding ugly; others comb them till 
they meet in the middle of the forehead, 
which to my thinking is much worse — but this 
with them is extremely beautiful. 

Yet there are many whose fancies do not lie 
this way. I have seen some Spanish women 
more exact to the rules of beauty than our 
French women, and what country can show such 
eyes as these ? They are so very sprightly, and 
speak with such wit and kindness, that these 
charms alone would make them pass for hand- 
some women, and unavoidably they steal away 
one's affections. 

After a collation at the Marquesa de la Rosa's, 
her women, to the number of eighteen, brought 
each a silver basin full of dried sweetmeats, 
wrapt up in paper, for that purpose cut and 
gilt. In one there was a plum, in another a 
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cherry or an apricot, and so in all the rest 
accordingly. 

This to me seemed very neat, for by this way 
one might eat or carry away without soiling the 
fingers or the pockets. There were some ancient 
ladies, who after they had eaten of these sweet- 
meats till they were ready to burst, filled five 
or six handkerchiefs full, and although they were 
well observed no notice was taken, but they 
were suffered to take as much and as oft as they 
would. They then tied these handkerchiefs to 
their girdle, or put them into their pockets. 

Afterwards we had chocolate in a china cup 
upon a little dish of agate set in gold, with 
sugar in a box of the same. Some chocolate 
was hot, some made with ice, or with milk, 
or with eggs. One drinks it with a biscuit, 
or else with some thin bread, as hard as if it 
were toasted, which they make on purpose. 
Some women will drink six cups one after 
another, and this twice or thrice a day. One 
cannot wonder they are so dry, as nothing is 
hotter than this liquor, besides they eat every- 
thing so highly seasoned with pepper and 
spice, that one would think they must be burnt 
up. 

There were several also who ate great pieces 
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of medicinal earth. Some have an exceeding 
passion for this earth, though it turns them as 
yellow as saffron. I had a mind to taste this 
ragout, which is so much esteemed beyond its 
worth, but I declare I had rather eat a piece 
of stone. It is said to have many great proper- 
ties, it is good against poison, and cures abun- 
dance of diseases. I have had a great cup made 
of it which holds a pint. It spoils wine that 
is put into it, but it makes water excellent. 
The water seems to work and fr^t as if it boiled 
in it, and if left a little while the cup becomes 
quite empty, the nature of the earth making it 
full of pores. It has a strong scent. 

After the collation flambeaux were brought 
in, preceded by a little fellow, white with age, 
who kneeling on one knee in the middle of the 
gallery, said aloud, " Let the most Holy Sacra- 
ment be praised," to which everybody answered 
"For ever." This is their custom when light 
is brought in. 



From Madrid, April 27, 1679. 

Thanks to Heaven Lent is over, and though 
I only observed the Passion Week, yet that was 
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more tedious to me than a whole Lent kept at 
Paris, for there is no butter here. The little that 
one meets with is brought about thirty leagues 
off, wrapped up like sausages in hogs* bladders. 
It is full of worms and very dear. But the oil 
makes amends, for it is excellent, only you know 
everyone loves it not, and I am one of those 
who cannot eat it without being very sick. 

That which makes it yet worse here, is that 
fish is exceeding scarce. Indeed it is impossible 
to have any sweet that is caught in the sea, for 
that is distant from Madrid above four score 
leagues. Sometimes there is salmon brought, of 
which they make pies, which being seasoned with 
spice and saffron are eatable. But hardly any- 
body keeps Lent, neither master nor servant, 
because of the great want of provisions. 

The way of selling meat here is very trouble- 
some. It is close shut up in the butcher's shop, 
one speaks to him through a little window, and 
desires to buy of him half a calf or the like. 
He vouchsafes neither to answer you, nor to 
show you the least bit of meat. At last you say 
you will be content with a loin of veal. He 
makes you pay your money down beforehand, and 
then through his little window he gives you a leg 
of mutton. You return it, telling him it is not 
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what you asked for, but that you wish for veal. 
He takes it again, and instead thereof he gives 
you a short rib of beef. Then you make a noise 
for your loin, but he concerns himself no farther 
than to throw you your money, and shut the 
window upon you. 

This vexes one, and you go to another butcher. 
He treats you after the same manner if not 
worse, so that it is best to tell them how much 
meat you would have, and leave the rest to them. 
The flesh is mostly lean, and dry and black; 
but bad as it is, less is required than in France to 
make good soup. Everything here nourishes so 
extremely that one egg does more good than a 
pigeon elsewhere. This I take to be an effect 
of the climate. 

Their wine does not please me, but this is not 
the country where the excellent Spanish wine is 
drunk. That comes from Andalusia and the 
Canary Islands. It must also pass the sea to 
gain the strength and pleasantness we find in it. 
At Madrid the wine is strong enough, in short, 
too strong; but it wants that delicious taste. 
Add to this, they keep it in bags made of buck- 
skin, so that it always smells and tastes of pitch, 
or as if it had been burnt. That which is re- 
tailed to the poor people is made still worse by 
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their letting it stand all day in an open earthen- 
ware basin, out of which they sell it to those 
who have a mind. It grows sour, and smells so 
strong that it makes one's head ache in passing 
by. 

No one fails of going to their stations in 
Passion Week ; but particularly from Wednesday 
to Friday, so the streets are full of processions, 
as also of penitents and disciplinarians. The 
first time I saw a disciplinarian I thought 
I should have swooned away. The unexpected- 
ness of such a terrible sight seized me. Fancy 
a man coming so near you that he will cover you 
all over with his blood, and this it seems is one 
of their pastimes. There are certain rules by 
which to discipline themselves handsomely, and 
there are masters to teach the art, just as to 
dance and to fence. 

They have a sort of gown made of baptiste 
cloth, very fine, which comes down to their shoes, 
and is prodigiously wide, containing at least fifty 
ells of cloth. They wear upon their heads a tall 
sugar-loaf hat covered with holland, from it falls 
a great piece of cloth, which hides all the 
face and the fore-part of the body. On the 
back they have two great holes to ex- 
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pose the shoulders. They wear white gloves and 
shoes, and abundance of ribbon to tie their 
waistcoat sleeves. They also tie one to their 
whip. Usually it is their lady-love who honours 
them with this favour, and to be the more ad- 
mired they must not lift up their arms, only the 
wrist and the hand, and the blows must not 
follow hastily, nor the blood which runs out 
spoil their clothes. They give themselves most 
terrible cuts and slashes upon their shoulders, 
from whence nm streams of blood. 

They walk as softly in the streets as if they 
were counting their steps. They present them- 
selves beneath their lady's window, and 
there, with wonderful patience, lash themselves. 
The lady from the window of her chamber 
sees the fine sight, and by some sign encourages 
him to flay himself alive, and lets him know 
how very kindly she takes this action of 
his. 

When they meet a handsome woman, they 
whip themselves after such a rate as to make 
their blood fly upon her. This is esteemed a 
peculiar civility, and the lady acknowledges and 
thanks them for it. 

When once they have begun to give themselves 
this discipline, the preservation of their health 
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obliges them afterwards to use it every year, 
otherwise they would be ill. They have also 
little needles stuck in sponges, with which they 
prick their shoulders, as if it did not hurt 
them. 

But I will now tell you something stranger. 
Several of the courtiers often take this walk in 
the night, but these are commonly the young 
fools, and they give notice to all their friends of 
their design, who immediately come to them 
very well armed. 

The Marquis de Villa Hermosa was one of 
them this year, and the Duke de Vejar was 
another. The Duke went out of his house 
about nine o'clock at night. He had a hundred 
flambeaux of white carried before him, two by 
two. Threescore of his friends went before him, 
and about a hundred followed after him. Every 
one had a page and a footman, so that it was an 
extremely long procession. 

It is known when men of quality are to walk, 
so that all the ladies are at their windows, and 
hang out their carpets in their balconies, and 
have also flambeaux set at the sides that they 
may better see and be seen. 

The penitent gentleman walks along escorted 
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by his guard, and salutes the spectators by ad- 
ministering to himself the discipline. 

But what causes great trouble and much mis- 
chief is when another disciplinarian, who stands 
upon his honour and reputation, marches with 
his great company in the same street. This 
happened to those persons I have just mentioned. 
Each would have the upper hand, and neither 
would yield. 

The footmen with their flambeaux began to lay 
one another over the face and bum their whiskers 
and hair ; and the friends of each party drew 
their swords against one another. 

The two heroes, armed only with their in- 
struments of disciphne, sought for each other, 
and then began a most terrible battle. The 
ground was speedily covered with the ends of 
their whip-cords, and then they fell to down- 
right fighting like any porters. They beat one 
another well-favouredly, and in these encounters 
they often wound and sometimes kill, for old 
enmities are here revived and revenged . 

The Duke de Vejar at last yielded to the 
Marquis de Villa Hermosa ; the great caps, which 
had been thrown into the canal, were wiped and 
placed again upon the penitents' heads, and the 
wounded were carried home. The processions 
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began again, and they walked more gravely than 
ever through a great part of the city. When 
they have returned home, there is a magnificent 
supper prepared for them of all sorts of meats, 
and though this was the last day of Passion 
Week, yet after so good a work they think they 
may do a little evil. 

Immediately on his arrival the penitent causes 
his shoulders to be a long time rubbed with 
sponges dipped in vinegar and salt, lest there 
should remain any bruised blood ; after that he 
seats himself at table with his friends, and re- 
ceives from them eulogy and applause which 
he believes he has merited. 

Every one in his turn tells him, that in the 
memory of man none was ever seen to receive 
the discipline with so good a grace. They 
magnify all his actions, but above all the happi- 
ness of the lady for whose sake all this bravery 
was displayed. 

But there are also true penitents, and indeed 
it troubles one truly to look on them. They 
are dressed just as those who give themselves 
the discipline, except that from the shoulders to 
the waist they wear no covering but a narrow 
mat, with which they are swathed and boimd so 
very hard, that all the flesh that appears is black 
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and blue. Their arms, which they keep stretched 
out are wrapped about with the same mat. 

They carry to the number of seven swords 
sticking in their backs and arms, which hurt 
them grievously when they stir too much, or 
happen to fall, which they often do, for they 
going barefoot, and the stones in the streets 
being sharp, and cutting their feet, they cannot 
possibly always keep themselves up. 

There are others, who instead of these swords 
carry crosses so Tieavy tliat they are even borne 
down with them, and I would not have you 
think that these are the ordinary people, some 
of them are of the highest rank. Their faces 
are covered lest they should be known ; but they 
are forced to have several servants to accompany 
them, for these carry wine and other things to 
give their masters, who from time to time fall 
down nearly dead from the exceeding pain they 
endure. 

Sometimes these cruel penances are enjoined 
by their confessors, but the Pope's Nuncio told 
me he had forbid all confessors from imposing 
them. 

From the beginning of Passion Week to Low 
Sunday one cannot stir out of doors without 
seeing an infinite number of penitents of all 
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sorts, and on Good Friday they all come to the 
procession, of which there is but one for all the 
city. Upon this day the ladies are more finely 
dressed than for their wedding-day; and they 
place themselves in their balconies, which are 
set out with rich carpets and cushions. 

The procession begins about four o'clock and 
is not ended till past eight, and I cannot express 
to you the countless number of people including 
the King, Don John, the Cardinals, Ambassa- 
dors, grandees, courtiers, to all sorts of folk 
both of the city and of the country. 

Everyone holds a wax-candle in his hand, and 
all their servants, who are numerous, carry 
torches and flambeaux. In the procession the 
banners and crosses are covered with crape, and 
there are also a vast number of drums covered 
with the same, which they beat as at the death 
of a general. The trumpets sound some melan- 
choly tune, and the King's Guards, that are 
composed of four companies of different nations 
namely, Burgundians, Spaniards, Germans, and 
Castilians, have their arms covered with mourn- 
ing and trail them upon the ground. 

There are certain machines like theatres set 
upon wheels, which represent the mysteries of 
the Life and Death of Our Lord; the figures 
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are as big as life, but very ill-made and dressed. 
There was one of the Blessed Virgin flying into 
Egypt; she was upon an ass that had good 
furniture, for the housings were embroidered all 
over with fine pearls, but the figure was very 
great and heavy. 

Since being at Madrid I have seen very few 
stately fimerals, excepting one of the Duke de 
Medina Coeli's daughter. Her coffin was made 
of rare Indian wood, put into a blue velvet bag. 
Cords of silver thread, and strings of the same, 
fastened the bag at the end like a stuff cloak- 
bag. The coffin was in a hearse, covered with 
white velvet, set roimd with garlands and 
coronets curiously made of flowers. And then 
they carried her to Medina Coeli, the capital 
city of the duchy of that name. 

Commonly they dress up the dead in the cos- 
tume of some religious order, and carry them to 
the church, where they remain till buried. On 
women they put the habit of the Carmelites. 
This order is much venerated here. Princesses 
of the Blood retiring into their convents. 
The queens themselves when widowed are 
obliged to spend the remainder of their lives in 
one of these cloisters, unless the King otherwise 
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appoints for them, as Philip IV. did in favour 
of his wife, Queen Mary of Austria. 

The kings of Spain esteem themselves so 
much above all other kings that they cannot 
endure that a woman who has once been their 
wife should ever be so to another. 

I was shown to-day some of the works of St. 
Teresa, written by her own hand ; the characters 
are legible, large, and indifferently fair. Donna 
Beatrix Carillo, her niece's niece, keeps them 
very carefully. It was she who showed them to 
me. They consist of a collection of letters that 
I believe have never been printed. There is a 
great deal of perfection in them, and throughout 
one may discover a certain air of cheerfulness 
and sweetness of nature, that sujBSciently declares 
the character of this great saint. 

All the time of Lent there are preachers at the 
corners of most of the streets ; but their sermons 
are mostly ill-contrived, and I am told do little 
good. Their most constant audience are the 
blind folk, who resemble our singers on the Pont 
Neuf , everyone being led by a little dog. They 
go about singing old romances, but more often tell 
of the events of the day, which the people are very 
glad to know. 

They play on a little drum and a flute, and 
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sometimes they sing a song on King Francis I. 
" When the King left France, to his sorrow he 
left it." They are so proud that this King was 
taken prisoner by the Spaniards, that all like to 
hear it, and so it is handed down to posterity. 

There is a gilt fleur-de-lis upon the roof of the 
chamber where this King was kept prisoner, and 
I must not omit telling you this prison is one of 
the fairest buildings in Madrid, and the windows 
are as large as those of other houses. There are 
indeed iron bars, but they are all gilt, and set 
at a dist nee so great that one would not think 
they were designed to hinder escape. 

I stood amazed at the seeming neatness of a 
place that in reahty is so unpleasant, and I 
thought that in Spain they had a mind to prove 
the falseness of our French proverb, **No 
prison can be handsome, and no love can be 

All the household stuff one sees here is ex- 
tremely rich, but not so neatly made as ours in 
France; but the tapestry, cabinets, looking- 
glasses, and plate are exceeding fine ; and most 
excellent embroideries, precious stones, and 
vessels of gold and silver are brought here from 
the Indies, and are also sent hither by the Vice- 
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roys of Naples and by the Governors of the Low 
Countries. 

They change their furniture several times a 
year, using in the Winter velvet even for the 
curtains of their beds, of which the valance 
comes down so low that one cannot be seen, and 
indeed feels quite buried. In Summer they have 
no curtains, which looks very ill, but sometimes 
they hang coloured gauze to keep off the gnats. 

In Winter they have their apartments very 
high, sometimes in the fourth story, according as 
the cold increases, to keep them from it. At pre- 
sent they are using their Summer lodgings, 
which are very low and very commodious, for 
their houses have a great many rooms on a 
floor. The floors and ceilings are neither painted 
nor gilt. They are made of plaster quite plain, 
but so white that it dazzles one's eyes. Every 
year they are scraped and whited like the walls, 
which look hke marble they are so well polished. 

The floor to their Summer apartments is made 
of some material which, after it has had ten 
pails of water thrown over it, is yet in half an 
hour perfectly dry, leaving only a pleasant cool- 
ness. So every morning all the rooms are well 
watered, and soon afterwards are spread with 
mats or carpets made of fine rushes. 
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The apartments are also hung with the same 
small mats for about the depth of an ell, to 
hinder the coldness of the walls from hurting 
those who lean against them. Above these 
mats there are pictures and looking-glasses. 
Cushions are placed upon the carpets, and 
against the walls are tables and cabinets very 
fine. At little distances stand wooden boxes, 
or sometimes indeed silver cases, filled with 
orange and jasmine trees. In their windows 
they set things made of straw to keep the sun 
out. But though the house stuffs are so 
fine, yet divers of the rooms even in the 
royal palace are dark, receiving no light save 
when the door is opened. One reason for this 
is to hinder the sun from coming in, but another 
is that glass is very scarce and dear ; some rooms 
have windows without any glass, and when they 
would describe a very complete house they say 
that it is glazed. This want of glass does not 
appear from without, because of the lattices, and 
often there are gilt balconies, especially at the 
Royal Palace which look very fine. In the 
palace I did not like the fashion of colouring the 
cheeks of the female statues red. 

There are several houses where there are very 
fine gardens, where you see grottoes and foun- 
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tains in abundance, for they have plenty of 
water here. 

Amongst the finest houses are those of the 
Duke d'Ossuna, the Countess Aguate, and the 
Constable of Castile, and indeed many others. 
The great care they take prevents the heats, 
be they ever so excessive, from being trouble- 
some, and you must not think that only the 
great lords have their low apartments. Every- 
one has them to the best of his ability. 
Have they even only a httle cellar, they live 
there very contentedly. 

There are but few ordinary people in Madrid ; 
one seldom sees any but persons of quality, if 
seven or eight streets, which are full of trades- 
men, are excepted. There are scarcely any shops 
unless it be those where sweetmeats, hquors, 
ice and pastry are sold. 

I must not neglect telling you that above a 
thousand people here have their canopies, for 
besides the Princes and Dukes all the titled, 
of which there are a vast number, have theirs 
also. These titled are the grandees of Spain, 
the real Marquises and Counts. If there be 
thirty chambers on a floor in a house, you find 
there as many canopies. My kinswoman has 
twenty. 
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You cannot imagine how grave I look under 
a canopy, particularly when they bring me my 
chocolate, for three or four pages, clothed in 
black like so many lawyers, serve me upon their 
knee. This is a custom to which I had much 
difiBculty in bringing myself, for methinks this 
respect should be paid to God alone. But here 
it is so common that, if a cobbler's 'prentice 
should present an old shoe to his master, he 
must do it with knee upon the ground. 

I have observed to you before that our 
houses in France are not nearly so well furnished 
as they are here, but especially the difference 
in vessels of silver is so great one would hardly 
believe it. They never use vessels of tin or 
pewter, but always of silver or earthenware, and 
their plates here weigh scarcely less than our 
dishes in France. 

The Duke of Albuquerque died a Uttle time 
ago, and I was told they were six weeks, giving 
two whole hours every day, in weighing his 
vessels of gold and silver and writing them 
down. Amongst other things there were four- 
teen hundred dozen plates, five hundred great 
dishes, and seven hundred small, besides of 
everything else proportionately. There were 
also silver ladders or stands on which to set 
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things out on the cupboard, these had little 
steps such as are seen on altars. 

When they told me of such great wealth of a 
particular man, I thought they jested with me, 
but Don Antonio de Toledo, son of the Duke of 
Alba, who lived in the same house, assured me 
it was true, and that his father, who did not 
esteem himself rich in vessels of silver, had three 
hundred dozen of silver plates, and eight 
hundred dishes. What causes such great abun- 
dance of vessels is that they are brought from 
the Indies ready made, and pay no duty to the 
King. 

It would grieve a body to see the ill-manage- 
ment of some great lords. There are many 
who never go to their estates, or to their towns, 
or castles, but pass their lives at Madrid, and 
trust all to a steward, who makes them believe 
whatever is best for his own interest. They 
will not so much as vouchsafe to inquire whether 
he speaks true or false. This would be too exact, 
and consequently below them. This methinks 
is a considerable fault. 

But it is not only in this that they fail, but 
also in the daily expenses of their houses. They 
know not what it is to lay up stores, or to make 
.provision for anything. Every day what they 
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want is brought from the baker's, cook's, 
butcher's, and every other trade, and all upon 
trust. They are even ignorant as to what is 
set down in the books, so that the dealers set 
down what price they will for everything they 
sell. 

Should the master be taken ill in the night 
he would be at a great loss to have anything he 
needs, for nothing ever remains in his house; 
neither wine, water, charcoal, candles, nor 
food, fo5 the servants carry away the overplus 
to their own lodgings, and the next day all such 
things have to be furnished again. 

They observe no better rules with the trades- 
men, they never ask the price of a piece of stuff 
or lace, or take back the remainder of a piece 
of gold if they pay too much; but more often 
they do not pay for what they buy before ten 
years, so that he that sells cannot put a reason- 
able price. They very rarely engage in lawsuits, 
however, or let things come to extremity. They 
usually bring themselves to account, call their 
creditors, and make over to them a portion of 
their lands for a limited time. Sometimes they 
part with everything, reserving only a pension 
for life, which cannot be touched by any creditors 
who may afterward lend or sell them anything. 
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To prevent fraud, the agreement between the 
lord and his creditors is published. 

All law paper is marked, and costs more than 
ordinary paper. Few law-suits are judged in 
Madrid, but all papers of one side are put into 
a bag, those of the other side into another bag, 
and the instructions into a third, and these bags 
are sent to some distant parhament, so that 
most often your cause is tried and judged by 
those who know nothing of it, for the place 
where it is sent is kept very secret, though it 
is written in a register. When judgment is 
given, it is sent to Madrid, and signified to the 
parties. This method saves a great deal of 
trouble and sohcitation, which in my opinion 
ought always to be forbidden. But business 
here is excessive tedious, whether at the court 
or in the city, and generally ruins one in the 
end. 

They understand affairs so little here that, 
when a father dies and leaves ready money to 
his children who are under age, they lock it up 
in a chest and never put it out to increase. For 
example the Duke de Frias, whose widow is 
married to the Constable of Castile, left three 
daughters, and six hundred thousand crowns in 
ready money. This great sum was put into 
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three chests with the name of each daughter. 
The eldest was not seven years old, she is now 
married to the Prince de Ligne in Flanders. 
The guardians constantly kept the keys of these 
chests, and only opened that of the eldest to 
give it to her husband. 

Observe what a loss of interest there has been, 
but they tell you it would have been worse had 
the principal been lost, which sometimes hap- 
pened when thought to have been quite securely 
put out ; that a bankruptcy makes one lose all, 
so that it is better to gain nothing rather than to 
hazard the pupil's estate. 



THE END. 
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ERRATUM. 
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OUE BISHOPS AND DEANS. By the Rev. F. 

Abnold, B.A., late of Clirist Church, Oxford. 2 volumes demy 

8vo. 308. 
** My object in this work has been to give an impartial view of the present state 
of the Church of England, its condition and its prospects, the great names and the 
remarkable movements that have emerged within its bordera I have endeavoured 
to give sketches, free from all party bias, of our present Bishops and Deans, so 
far as they illnstrate the ecclesiastical and literary history of our own day and the 
remarkable phenomena of Bitualism and Bationalism.**— £'x<nic( from the DedH- 
cation. 

A BOOK ABOUT THE TABLE. By J. 0. 

Jbaffbbson, Anthor of "A Book about Doctors," "Lawyers," 
" The Clergy," Ac. 2 vols. 8vo. SOs. 

Pbiscipal (Tohteits:— Grace at Meals; Britons at Table; Antique Feasting; 
Apician Precepts; The Form of Cury; Culinary Colourists ; Death in the Pot 
and Dish Covers; Medisval Menus; Warners and Subtleties, Ancient and 
Modem; Carving and Carvers; Forks and Napery; Horn, Bell, and Gong 
Manners and the Want of them ; Spits and Jacks ; Cruelties and Curiosities ; 
Numbers at Table ; Soup ; Fish ; Joints and Steaks ; Pie and Pie Tart : Poultry ; 
Goose; Game; Bread and Vegetables; The Salad: Eggs; Dessert; Ordering of 
Feasts ; Cook Shops and Club Houses ; The Folk Lore of Feeding ; Epicures ; 
Political Gastronomy ; Cooks and their Natures ; Cookery Booka 

** This book is readable and amusing from first to last No ono ought to be 
without it No point of interest concerning the table or its appurtenances is left 
nntonched. Bacy anecdotes coruscate on every page." — Morning Pott 

**Mr. Jeaffreson chats pleasantly about meats and manners. We cordially 
recommend to every class of readers his very amusing and instructive volumea. 
They are racy in style, rich in anecdote, and full of good sense."— iSkmd^irdL 

*' In Mr. JeafTreson's * Book about the Table,' the whole science and art of gas- 
tronomy are illustrated with everything bearing upon the subject Mr. Jeaffreson 
is always entertaining, and in these volumes he may claim to be also instmctive." 
•^DailV Nevi. 

** We leave Mr. Jeafhreson's book to its public, only remarking that where the 
author has gone over beaten ground, he pleasantly awidcens old memories, sjul 
where he beats fresh covers, he procures for us abundant sport" — Athenceum. 

** A readable and amusing book about the curiosities and antiquities of gomn- 
mandise^ embracing all that bears upon dining, from the grace before meat to the 
roll of cookery-books and their authors, duly served up with an appropriate spioe 
of jest and anecdote." — Cfrt^ithie. 

**This work ought to be in every library and on every drawing-room and dub 
table, as one of the most delightful and readable books of the day. It is full <^ 
information, interest, and amusement**— Ooiiri JoumaL 

** The best book Mr. Jeaffreson has produced. It surpasses in information and 
amusement all English works upon the table hitherto printed."— ^undw Timet. 

** Two capital volumes, full of pleasant reading on a subject which has more 
or less interest for every reader."— .SEeofcmon. 

"A most readable book, singularly appropriate for Chrlstmaa.* — iHfNuJWr** 
Oircnlar. 

** As entertaining and clever a book as ever was written."— l/snentfiar. 
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HISTORY OF TWO QUEENS : CATHARINE 

OF ARAQON and ANNE BOLETN. By W. Hsfwobih Delon. 

Second Edition, Vol8.1&2. Demy 870. 80s. 

' **In two liandaome TolnmeB Mr. Dixon here gives ns the flnt InstalmeDt of a 
new hlBtorloal work on % most attrmetive sabject The book is in many respecu a 
favonrable specimen of Mr. Dixon's powers. It is the most painstaking and 
elaborate that he has yet written. .... On the whole, we may say that the book 
is one which will sustain the reputation of its author as a writer of great power 
and yersatility, that it giyes a new aspeet to many an old subject, and presenu in 
a very striking light some of the most recent dbcoveriea in English history.*'— 
Athaunon. 

**In these yolnmes the author exhibits In a signal manner his special powora 
and finest endowments. It is obvious that the historian has been at especial pains 
to Justify his reputation, to strengthen his hold upon the learned, and also to 
extend his sway over the many who prize an attraotiye style and interesting nam^ 
tive more highly than laborious resesitsh and philosophic insight "^Ifomtiij^ PotL 

*' The thanks of aU students of English history are due to Mr. Hepworth Dixon 
for his doTer and original work, * History of two Queens.' The book is a yaluablo 
contribution to Engli^ history. The author has consulted a number of original 
sources of information— in particular the urchlves at Simancas, Alcala, and Vwiico. 
Mr. Dixon is a skilful writer. His style, singularly vivid, graphic, and dramatic — 
is alive with human and artistic Interest Some of the incidental descriptiona 
«each a very high level of picturesque power."— Dekly Nem. 

** Mr. Hepworth Dixon, in his new work, has chosen a theme at once intrinsi- 
cally interesting and adxnirably fit for illustration by his practised and brilliant 
pen. The lives of Oatharine of Aragon and Anne Boleyn ffive ample scope to a 
writer so clear and vivid in his deeoriptiona, so lifelike hi his portraltore, so de- 
cided in his judgment, and whose sparkling vivacity of style can be shaded off, 
when necessary, by such delicate touches of tenderness and pathoa For pleasant 
reading and very effective writing we can warmly commend Mr. Dixon's volumea.** 
Da&f Tdegrxv/i, 

" Two fascinating volumes. It is a work of careful criticism and oonsoientioua 
investigation."— iStancbirci. 

VOLS. in. & IV. OF THE HISTORY OF TWO 

QUEENS : OATHARINE OF ARAGON and ANNE BOLEYN. 
By W. Hbfwobth Decon. Second Edition, Demy 8yo. Price 80b. 
Completing the Work. 

'* These concluding volumes of Mr. Dixon's * History of two Queens * will be per- 
used with keen interest by thousands of readers. Whilst no lesa valuable to the 
student, they vrill be far more enthraUhig to the general reader than the earlier 
half of the history. Every page of what may be termed Anne Boleyn's storv aftorda 
a happy illustration of the author's vivid and picturesque stylei The work should 
be found hi every library.**— />M(. 

** Mr. Dixon has pre-eminently the art of interesting his readers. He has pro- 
duced a narrative of considerable value, conceived hi a spirit of fairness, and 
written with power and picturesque effect**— ZWIy yewi. 

** Mr. Dtxon has completed in these volumes the two stories which he has narrat- 
ed with so much grace and vigour. Better still, he has cast the light of truth upon 
incidents that have not been seen under that light before. Full of romantic and 
dramatic sentiment as the story of Oatharine is, we think that the more absorbing 
interest is concentrated in the story of Anne Boleyn. Never has it been told ao 
fully, so fairly, or so attractively.*'— ilTotef mtd Querim. 

** This work throughout bears evidence of great research ; and in the hands of 
a writer of Mr. Dixon's talents, a book on such a subject of course oould not 
fail to be interesting. He has avsJled himself of all the newest lights brought out 
by the publications of the Master of the BoUsl*'— ilMcMMflii 

**Mr. Dixon's book is written hi a most charming styla Moreover, it is written 
as all history should be written ; the precision of the annalist being combtaied with 
the connexion and ease of the simple narrator."— JT 
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COSITAS ESPANOL AS ; or, Every-day Life in 

Spain. By Mrs. Harvbt, of Ickwell-Bnry, Author of " TorkiBh 
Harems and Circassian Homes.** 1 vol. 8yo. 15s. 

RAMBLES IN ISTRIA, DALMATIA, and MON- 

TENEGRO. By R. H. R. 1 vol. 8vo. 14s. 

ON THE WING ; A Southern Flight. By the 

Hon. Mrs. Alfred Montqombrt. 1 voL Svo. 14s. 
** An entertaining and inBtroctive workJ'^—Bxamiiur. 

** Mrs. Montgomery has given us % moet entertaining and instroctive work, which 
holds the attention spell-boand from the first page to the last The volune eon* 
tains the following chapters:— La Belle Provence, Monaco, Bologna, FlOTence, 
Borne, Naples and the Meapolitana, Lights and Shades of Italian Life, Pompeii, 
Sorrento, Capri, Amalfl, && We can scarcely find words tc express oar admiration 
of the manner in which Mrs. Montgomery has told all she saw and felt duing the 
thne she passed in the loveliest parts of JEorope. The book is the best, as bring 
the most origbial, Inminoos, and fresh work CTcr written on such themes."— C^rarf 
JwmaL 

WILD LIFE IN FLORIDA ; With a Visit to Cuba. 

By Captain F. T. Townbhbnd, F.R.G.S.. 2nd Life Guards, Author 
of ** Ten Thousand Miles of Travel,** &c, 1 vol. 8vo, with Map 
and Hlnstrations. 158. bound. 

** Captain Townshend has given ns a volnme decidedly above the average of 
books of mingled travel and sport Ho writes In an easy, pleasant fashion.**— 



** This bo<dc is brightiy and pleasanUy written.**— Po/I Mall GaxtUe. 

"Whoever takes np this book will not lay it down till he has read it all through. 
Captain Townshend s descriptions are everywhere vivid, reliable, and pleasant 
reading; and the shooting chapters tell of * bags * of fl^^ game and of tussles 
with iM'ge ft^»1m^^f( such as are capable of making the Brlush sportsman's moatfa 
water, lliere is a good deal of valuable political and social information given 
about Florida and the parts adjacent, and a highly instructive chapter on the 
actual working of negro slavery and coolie * Free Labour ' in Cuba." — United 
Service OauUe. 

** Captain Townshend presents us with a striking and graphic account of * Wild 
Ltfe in Florida,' embodymg the most Axaot and latest information concerning that 
Btata He hss written a very stirring, readable and interesting book. His 
description at Cuba forms not the least interesting portion of it,"— Stmdaif JSmee, 

"Caption Townshend's work is instructive and entertaining. It contains chap- 
ters for all readers, racy narratives, abundance of incident, compendious history. 
Important statistics, and many a psge which will be perused with pleasure by the 
sportsman and naturaUst'*— €bMr< JourmtL 

** Captain Townshend enjoys a good reputation as a traveller. His book is one 
eminentiy worth perusaL There is not a little information on the geography and 
natural history, the resources and society of Florida, to be gathered from the 
volume, which is intelligenUy and picturesquely written."— ^(aMciartt 

** Captain Townshend is a man of good pluck, good sense, and good humour, all 
of which oualitles are manifested in his book entitled * WUd Life in Florida.' Ho 
paid a visit of some length to Florida, took part in many field sports there, and 
describes In this volume all his experiences. The book is illustrated by a map and 
engravings, and will be appreciated by all those who know what a good book of 
travel ia'^-Soodmoa 
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LIFE OP THE RT, HON. SPENCER PERCEVAL ; 

Including His Correspondence. Bj His Ghvidson, Spbigir Wiir- 
POLS. 2 toIb. 8to, with Portrmit 30b. 

This work coDtafufl Letlera from the King, the Prinoe Begent, the Dokasof Com- 
berlAod, WelUngtoa, PortUod, Bidimoad; Lords LiTerpo<rf, OseiiTiUa, Orey, 
Longhboroo^ Spencer, Wellesley, Lonsdsle, Gsstleresgfa; Mr. Pitt, Mr. Adding- 
too, Mr. Csnniiig, snd other distingnished men. 

** Mr. WslpoIe'B work reflects credit not only on his tndostry in oomirillng •& 
important bk>grsph7 from authentic material, bat also on his eloqnenoe, power cS 
interpreting poUncal diange, and general literary address. The biography will take 
rank ta our literature, both as a faithfnl reflectiaa of the statesman and his period, 
as also for ito philosophic, kwical. and dramatic comptetenesa**— iforiMv ^^i^ 

**InMr. Peroeral's biography his grandson has nndoabtedly made a valiiable 
addition to our Parliamentsry history. The book is fall of interest**— An7y ifevB. 

** We thank Mr. Walpole for s very rahiable and interesting biography, and for 
doing jostice to the memory of one who has too long been wluoat it"— tSfoadardL 

** As a contribation to political and Parliamentary history Mr. Spencer Walpole's 
work possesses considerable Talaa**— ^rfwid^ Renem. 

LIFE OF MOSCHELES ; with Selections from 

mS DIARIES AND CORRESPONDENCE. By Hn Wifil 
Adapted from the German by Asthub Duk« Colkbidob. 2 vols. 
, large post 8vo, with Portrait 24s. 

**This life of Moscheles will be a ralaable book of reference for the moslcal hi»- 
torlan, for the contents extend over a period of threescore years., commencing with 
17M, and ending at 1870. We need scarcely state that all the portions of Mosdio- 
les* diary which refer to his intercoorse with BeethoToi, Hammel, Weber, Czeray, 
Spontini, Bossinl, Aaber, Hal^vy, Schamann, Cherabini, Spohr. Mendelmohn, F. 
David, Chopin, J B. Cramer. Clementl, John Field, Habeneck, Hanptmann, Kalk- 
brenner, Kiesewetter^ 0. Klingemann, Labiache, Dragonetti, Sontag, PersianI, 
Malibran, Paganini, Bachel, Bonzi de Begnis, De Beriot, Ernst, DonzelU^Cint^ 
Damorean, Cnelard, Bochsa, Laporte, Charles Kemble, Paton (Mrs. wood), 
SchrOder-Devrient, Mrs. Siddons, Sir H. Bishop, Sir G. Smart, Standigl, Thalberg, 
Berllos, Vellati, 0. Yonng, Balfe, Braham, and many other artists of note in thctf 
time, will recall a flood of recollections. It was a delicate task for Madame Moe- 
cheles to select from the diaries in reference to liTing persons, bather extracts hsTS 
been jadiciooBly made. Moscheles writes fairly of what is called the * Mosic of the 
Fatnre ' and its disciples, and his Jadgments on Herr Wagner, Dr. Lisst, Babeo- 
stein. Dr. Ton BUlow, LitoUf, &&, whether as composers or execatants, are ta a 
liberal spirit He recognizes cheerfolly the talents of our native artists, Sir Stem- 
dale Bennett, Mr. Macfarren, Madame Arabella Goddard, Mr. John Bamett. Mr. 
Hallah, Mr& Shaw, Mr. A SuUiyan, A& The celebrities with whom Moscaelee 
came in contact, inclade Sir Walter Scott, Sir Robert PeeL the late Dake of Cam- 
bridge, the Bonsens, Loais Philippe, Napoleon the Third, HomboldtHenry Hetaie^ 
Thomas More, Count Nesselrode, the Duchess of Orleans, Prof. Wolf, fta In- 
deed, the two volumes are full of amusing anecdotes." — Atlienonnn, 

** The publication of these memoirs wiU give satisfaction to many of oar rsaderaL 
The devotees of music in this countrv are both numerous and earnest By this 
class these volumes will be hailed with particular delight; but they will be accept- 
able also to a far wider circle— to all who enjoy a sonata at home or a symphony 
in the concert-room. The scope of the work ^ves it this popular interest, apart 
from the technical value it possesa It is as well *a record of the life of Moscheles* 
aa *a chronicle of the musical history of his time*—* period of sixty year&^—SlmMa 

" This work is full of interesting information and pleasant gossip about the 
musical events of the last half-century. Moscheles kept up to the day of his 
death a diary, in which he recorded aU his experiences, and his constant inter- 
course with such men as Beethovoi, Weber, MendelssoAm, and Schumann, enabled 
him to collect a mass of facts and anecdotes which throw much valaable light on 
recent musical history."— Pa// Mall OautU. 
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MESSRS. HURST AND BLACKETT'S 
NEW WORKS— Continued. 



WORDS OF HOPE AND COMFORT TO 

THOSE IN SORROW. Dedicated by Permission to Thb Qunir. 
Third Edition. 1 vol. small 4to, 5s. bound. 

** These letten, the work of a pore and devout spirit, deserve to find many 
readera They are greatly snperior to the average of what is called religiooa 
literatoreL"— il O^mmmk 

**The writer of the tenderly-oonoeived letters hi this volnme was Mra Julins 
Hare, a sister of Mr. Manrioe. They are instinct with the devout submissivenesa 
and fine sympathy which we associate with the name of Maurice; but in her there 
is added a wliainingness of tact, and sometimes, too, a directnem of language, which 
we hardly find even in the brother. The letters were privately printed and drcn- 
lated, and were found to be the source of much comfort, which they cannet fail 
to afford now to a wide cirda A sweetly-conceived memorial poem, bearing 
the weU-known initials, *£. H. P.', gives a very faithful outline of the Ufa**— AritiiA 
Qftarterlp Review, 

** This touching and most comforting work is dedicated to Ths Qukbn, who took 
a gracious taiterest in its first appearance, when printed for private circulation, and 
found comfort in its pages, and has now commanded its publication, that the 
world in general may profit by it A more practical and heart-stirring appeal to 
the aflUcted we have never examined."— tSKofidard 

" These letters are exceptionally graceful and touching, and may be read with 
profit"— <7ra/»Aic; 

RECOLLECTIONS OF SOCIETY IN FRANCE 

AND ENGLAND. ByLADrCLEMEirnNADAViBS. 2nd Edition, 2 v. 

Among numerous other distinguishedpersons referred to hi this work are 'w— Louis 
XVL Marie Antoinette, Louis XVUI, the Duchesse D'Angouleme, Napoleon I, 
the Empress Josephine, Queen Hortense, Charles X, Louis Philippe, the Duke 
and Duchess de Berry, the Count de Chsjnbord, the Emperor Alexander, King 
Frederic William, Prince TaUejrrand, Prince Esterhazy, Blucher, Ney, Soult 
Fouch^ the Polignacs, Talma, Napoleon III, the Empress Eugenie, the Dno 
de Momy, Count d'Oraay, Victor Hugo, George IV, Queen Caroline, Prince 
Leopold, the Princess Charlotte, the Duke of York, the Duke of Wellington, 
Lord fi^Ton, Sir Waiter Scott Sir H. Davy, Tom Moore, Mr. Barham, Mra Sid- 
dons, the Kembles, Mra Jordan, Miss Stephens, Mile. Mars, Madame Catalan], 
Mlla Bachel, the Countess Guicdoli, Lady Cork, Lady Blessington, ft& 

*' Lady Clementina .Davies*s opportunities were excellent, and the very tradi- 
tions of her family are fraught with interest Some of her local and personal 
impressions are as graphic and distinct as if they had been—so to speak— photo- 
graphed on her memory."— r^ Timei. 

** Two charming volumes, full of the most interesting and entertaining matter, 
and written hi plsin, elegant English. Lady Clementina Daviee has seen mooli, 
heard much, and remembered welL Her unique and brilliant recollections have the 
interest of a romance, wherein no character is fictitious, no incident nntmeL**— Post. 

SPAIN AND THE SPANIARDS. By Azamat 

Batdk. 2 vols, crown 8yo. 21s. 

** Here is at last a book on Spain of the kind we have been asking for. Aaamat 
Batuk fills his pages with his personal experiences among the armed factions who 
aie contesting the government of the country, and describes the men who have 
made themselves conspicnona Altogether, his gallery of contemporary portraits 
Is alone sufficient to recommend his book.** — S€Uurdctif Review. 

** By the aid of this reaUy entertaining book may the Ck>»a$ de Etpana of the mo- 
ment be brought before the mind's eye It would be too much to say that this 

is the most taiteresting book upon Spatai and the Spaniards that has appeued 
of late years, but many may think so after reading ii."-~Athenmum. 

**A highly interesting and amusing book. In this work Azamat Batnk haa 
made himseu more enjoyable and readable than ever.**— ^xomuwr. 
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MESSRS. HURST AND BLACKETT'S 
NEW WORKS— Continued. 



VOLS. I. & n. OF HER MAJESTY'S TOWER. 

By W. HEPWORTH DIXON. DEDICATED BY EXPRESS 
PERMISSION TO THE QUEEN. Sixth Edition. 8vo. SOs. 

OosTKRTs :— The Pil«— Inner Ward and Outer Ward— The Wharf— Biver Bi^to— 
The White Towei^-Oharles of Orleans— Uncle Qloncestei^Prfson Bules— Bean- 
dhamp Tower— The good Lord Cobham— E^ing and Cardinal— The FUgriinago 
of Grace— Madge Ghevne— Heirs to the Grown— The Nine Days' Queen— De- 
throned— The Men of Kent— Courtney— No Cross no Crown— Cranmer, Lati- 
mer, Bidley— White Boses— Princess Margaret— Plot and Counterplot— Mon- 
sieur Charles— Bishop of Boss— Murder of Northumberland— Philip the Con- 
feesoi^MasR in the Tower— Sir Walter Baleigh— The Arabella Plot— 
Baleigh's Walk— The Villain Waad— The Garden Hous»— The Brick Tower 
—The Anglo-Spanish Plot— Factions at Court— Lord Grey of "^^ton— 
Old English Catholics— The English Jesuits— White Webbs— The Priests* Plot 
—Wilton Court— Last of a Noble Line— Powder-Plot Boom— Guy Fawkes — 
Origin of tiie Plot— Vinegar House— Conspiracy at Laige— The Jesuit's Mot»— 
In London — November, 1905— Hunted Down— In the Tower— Seardi for Gar- 
net— End of the English Jesuits— The Catholic Lords— Harry Pernr— The 
Wizard Earl— A Beal Arabella Plot— William Seymour— The Escape— Pursuit 
—Dead in the Tower— Lady Frances Howard— BobertCarr— Powder Poisoning 



Fbom thx Tdos:- "All the dTilised world— English, Continental, and Ame- 
rican—takes an interest in the Tower of London. The Tower is the stage 
npon which has been enacted some of the grandest dramas and saddest tiugedies 
in our national annals. If, id imagination, we take our stand on those time-worn 
walls, and let century after century flit past us, we shall see in due suocession the 
majority of the most famous men and* lovely women of England in thb olden time. 
We shall see them jesting, jousting, loTo^maldng, plotting, and then anon, per- 
haps, commending their souls to God in the presence of a nideous masked figure, 
bearing an axe tn his hands. It is such pictures as these that Mr. Dixon, with 
considerable skill as an historical limner, has set before us in these Tolnmes. Mr. 
Dixon dashes off the scenes of Tower history with great spirit His deacriptionB 
are given with such terseness and vigour that we should spoil them by any attempt 
at condensation. As favourable examples of his narrative powers we may call at- 
tention to the story of the beautiful but unpopular Elinor, Queen of Henry HL, and 
the description of Anne Boleyn's first and second arrivals at the Tower. Then we 
have the story of the bold Bishop of Durluun, who escapes by the aid of a cord 
hidden in a wine- jar; and the tale of Maud Fitzwalter, imprisoned and murdered 
by the caitiff John. Passing onwards, we meet Charles of Orleans, the poetio 
French Prince, captured at Agincourt, and detained for five-and-twenty years a 
prisoner in the Tower. Next we encounter the baleful form of Bichard of Gloucester, 
and are filled with indignation at the blackest of the black Tower deeds. As wo 
draw nearer to modem times, we have the sorrowful stoiy of the Nine Days* 
Queen, poor litUe Lady Jane Grey. The chapter entitled "No Cross, no Crown ** 
is one of the most affecting in the book. A mature man can scarcely read it with- 
oot feeling the tears ready to trickle from his eyes. No part of the first volume 

Selds in interest to the chapters which are devoted to tne story of Sir Walter 
fkleigh. The greater part of the second volume is occupied with the story of the 
Gunpowder Plot. The narrative is extremely interestbxg, and will repay pemsal. 
Another cause celSbre possessed of a perennial interest, is the murder of Sir Th<»iaa 
Overbury by Lord and Lady Somerset Mr. Dixon tells the tale skilfnlly. In oon- 
dnsion, we may congratulate the author on this work. Both volumes are decided- 
ly attractive, and throw much light on our national history.** 

"From first to last this work overfiows with new information and original 
thought with poetry and picture. In these fasdnating pages Mr. Dixon dis- 
charges alternately the functions of the historian, and the historic bicM^pher, with 
the insight, art, humour and aocxirate knowledge which never faU him when ho 
uidertakes to iUumlne the darksome recesses of our national story.**— ifomtRgPofl. 

"Weeamestiy recommend this remarkable work to those in quest of smnso 
ment and instruction, at once solid and refined.'*— Ztot7y TVigrapK 
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MESSRS. HURST AND BLACKETT'S 

NEW WORKS— Continued. 



VOLS. m. & IV. OF HER MAJESTY'S TOWER. 

By W. HEPWORTH DIXON. DEDICATED BY EXPRESS 
PERMISSION TO THE QUEEN. Oompleting the Work. Third 
Edition. Demy 8vo. SOs. 

Ck>aTKiT8:— A Fayonrite ; A FaYonrlte'B Friend ; The Coontess of Suffolk ; To the 
Tower ; Lady Catherine Manners ; House of Villiers ; Bevolation : Fall of Lord 
Bacon ; A Spanish Match; Spaniolizing ; Henry De Vere ; The Matter of Hol- 
land : Sea Affairs ; Tho Pirate War ; Port and Court ; A New Bomanzo ; Move 
and Cotmter-moTe ; Pirate and Pri8<ni ; In the Marshalsea ; The Si>ani8h OUto ; 
Prisons Opened; A Parliament ; Digby, Earl of Bristol ; Turn of Fortune ; Eliot 
Eloquent; Felton's Knife; An Assassin; Nine Gentlemen in the Tower; A 
King's BeTenge ; Charles L ; Pillars of State and Church ; End of Wentworth ; 
Laud's Last "rroubles ; The Lieutenant's House : A Political Bomanoe ; Phi- 
losophy at Bay ; Fate of an Idealist ; Britannia ; Killing not Murder; A Second 
Buckingham; Boger, Earl of Castlemaine ; A Life of Plots : The Two Penns; 
A Quaker's Cell ; Colonel Blood ; Crown Jewels, King and Colonel ; Bye House 
Plot ; Murder; A Patriot; The Good Old CausA; James, Duke of Monmouth; 
The Unjust Judge ; The Scottish Lords ; The Countess of Nithisdale ; Escaped, 
Cause of the Pretender ; Bef ormers and Beform , Beform Blots ; Sir Frauds 
Burdett ; A Summons to the Tower; Arthur Thistiewood ; A Cabinet Council 
Oato Street ; Pursuit ; Last Prisoners in the Tower. 



" Mr. Dixon's liyely and accurate work"— Tfrnei. 

** This book is thoroughly entertaining, well-written, and instructive."— ^jwrniiMr. 

** These volumes will place Mr. Dixon permanentiy on the roll of English anthon 
who have rendered their country a service, by his putting on record a truthful and 
brilliant account of that most popular and instructive relic of antiquity. * Her 
Majesty's Tower;' the annals of which, as related in these volumes, are by tume 
exciting and amusing, while they never f aU to interest Our ancient stronghold 
coUd have had no better historian than Mr. Dixon."— i>ot(. 

"By his meritB of literary execution, his vivacious portraitiues of historical 
figures, his masterly powers of narrative and description, and the force and grace- 
ful ease of his style, Mr. Dixon will keep his hold upon a multitude of readers."— 
JUmtratedHrem. 

** These volumes are two galleries of richly painted portraits of the noblest 
men and most brilliant women, besides others commemorated by English 
history. The grand old Boval Keep, palace and prison by turns, is revivified in 
these volumes, which close the narrative, extending from the era of Sir John Eliot, 
who saw B&lejjKh die in Palace Yard, to that of Thistiewood, the last prisoner im- 
mured in the Tower. Few works are given to us, in these days, so abundant hi 
originality and research as Mr. Dixon's.''— StandardL 

HISTOBY OF WILLIAM PENN, Foander of 

Pennsylvania. By W. Hbfworth Dixon. A NewLibbabt Edition. 
1 vol. demy Svo, with Portrait 128. 

'* Mr. Dixon's * William Penn ' is, perhaps, the best of his books. He has now re- 
vised and issued it with the addition of much fresh matter. It is now offered in a 
sumptuous volume, matching with Mr. Dixon's recent books, to a new generation of 
readers, who wUl thank Mr. Dixon for his interesting and instructive memoir of 
one of the worthies of £2ngland." — Examiner. 

** * William Penn ' is a fine and noble work. Eloquent, picturesque, and epigra- 
matic tn style, subtie and philosophical in insight, and mo(!terate and accurate in 
statement, it is a model of what a biography ou«ht to be."—Simdaif Tinui. 

*'The character of this great Chrisoui Englishman, William Penn, a true hero 
of moral and civil conquests, is one of the fairest in modem history, and may be 
studied with profit by his countrymen of all ages. This biography of him now 
finally put into shape as a standard work of its kind, is Mr. Dixon's moat usefa 
production. Few books have a more genial and wholesome interest, or convey 
more benefidal Instmctioa'*— 77/itf<ratoel ilTciM. 
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MESSRS. HURST A^D BLACKETT'S 
YJJBLIGXTIO^S— Continued. 



NOTES OF TRAVEL. By the late J. C. Anders- 
bow, Author of "Liake Ngami," "The Okavango River," Ac. 
Edited by L. Llotd, Author of " Field Sports of the North of 
Europe." IvoLSvo. With Portrait (In the Press.) 

THROUGH RUSSIA: From St. Petersburg to 

ASTRAEIHAN AND THE CRIMEA. By Mrs. Guthbib. 2 vols, 
crown 8vo, with Dlustrations. 2 Is. 

**Mra. Guthrie is a lively, observant, weli-informed, and agreeable travelling 
companion. Her book is interesting thronghont"— Pott McM OauUe. 

"No book of travel within our knowledge is pleasanter to read than ' Throoi^ 
Bnssia.' It is fresh, bright, and comprehenslva Mra Guthrie gives us admir- 
able descriptions of St Petersburg, MoscOw, and Astrakhan, and the voyages on 
the Volga and the Don are full of incident, character, and observation.*'— iSpectotor. 

** A pleasant book to read. It contains a fair, and often very picturesque descrip- 
tion of a part of Russia by no means familiar to tourLsta'*— •Stetfurdoy Rmriew. 

TURKISH HAREMS & CIROASSIAN HOMES. 

By Mb8. Habyet, of IckweU Bury. Svo. Second Edition, 158. 
" Mrs. Harvey not only saw a great deal, but saw all that she did see to the 
best advantage. In noticing the Intrinsic interest of Ifrs. Harvey's book, we must 
not forget to say a word for her ability as a writer."— TVmea 

FREE RUSSIA. By W. Hepworth Dixon. Third 

Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, with Coloured Illustrations. 30s. 

**Mr. Dixon's book will be certain not only to interest but to please its readers 
and it deserves to do so. It contains a great deal that is worthy of attention, and 
is likely to produce a very useful effect The ignorance of ue English people 
with respect to Russia has long been so dense that we cannot avoid being grat«S^nl 
to a writer who has taken the trouble to make personal acquaintance with that 
■eldom-visited land, and to bring before the eyes of his countrymen a picture of 
its scenery and its people, which is so novel and Interesting that it can scarcely 
faU to arrest their attention."— i8<i<Mr(lay Review. 

MEMOIRS OF QUEEN HORTENSE, MOTHER 

of napoleon m. cheaper Edition, in 1 voL 6s. 
** A biography of the beautiful and unhappy Queen, more satiaf actory than any we 
have yet met with."— Z)a*/y Newt. 

THE LITERARY LIFE OF THE REV. WIL- 
LIAM harness, Vicar of All Saints, Knightsbridge, and Pre- 
bendary of St Paul's. By the Rev. A. G. L'Estbamob. Svo. 158. 

LIFE AND LETTERS OF WILLIAM BEWICK, 

THE ARTIST. Edited by Thokas Lamdsker, A.R.A. 2 vols. 

THE EXILES AT ST. GERMAINS. By the 

Author of " The Ladye Shakerley." I voL Ts. 6d. bound. 
** * The Exiles at St Qermains ' Is an excellent attempt to depict the life of the 
latter Stuarts while they lived under the protection of the Lilies of Francei The 
author is that skilled penwoman who wrote * The Ladye Shakerley,* and she baa 
seised fully the spirit of the Stuart aga *The Exiles at St Qennaini* will be 
every whit as popular as * The Ladye Shakerley.* ''•■^SUmdardL 
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MESSRS. HURST AND BLACKETT'S 
PUBLICATIONS— Cbnftnuerf. 



WOBES BT THE ATJTHOB OF 'JOHN HALIFAX.' 



Each in One Volnine, elegantly printed, boond, and illnstrated, prioe Ss. 

christian's mSTAKE. 
A NOBLE LIFE. 



JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN 
A woman's THOUGHTS 

ABOUT WOMEN. 
A LIFE FOR A LIFE. 
NOTHING NEW. 
MISTRESS AND MAID. 



HANNAH. 

THE UNKIND WORD. 
A BRAVE LADY. 
STUDIES FROM LIFE. 



THE woman's kingdom. 



WOBKS BT THE ATJTHOB OF <SAH SLIOE.* 

Each in One Volnme, elegantly printed, bonnd, and iUnstrated, prioe Ss. 



NATURE AND HUMAN 

NATURE. 
WISE SAWS AND MODERN 

INSTANCES. 



THE OLD JUDGE ; OR, LIFE 

IN A COLONY. 
TRAITS OF AMERICAN 

HUMOUR. 



THE AMERICANS AT HOME. 



WOBKS BY MBS. OLIPHANT. 

Each in One Volnme, elegantly printed, bonnd, and illnitrated, prioe Se. 



ADAM GRAEME. 

THE LAIRD OF NORLAW. 

AGNES. 



THE LIFE OF THE REV. 

EDWARD IRVING. 
A ROSE IN JUNE. 



WOBKS BT OEOBOE HAO DONALD, LLJ). 

Eaoh in One Volnme, elegantly printed, bonnd, and illnitrated, prioe Se. 



DAVID ELGINBROD. 
ROBERT FALCONER. 



ALEC FORBES OF 
HOWGLEN. 
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THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 

PUBLISHED BY HURST & BLACKETT. 



EGLANTINE. By the Author of "St. Olave's," 

" Jamta'8 Cross," " The Blue Ribbon," &o. 8 rob. 

A WIFE'S STORY, and Other Tales. By the Author 

of " Caste," " Safely Married," &e. 3 toIb. 

TIT FOR TAT. By Mrs. M.E. Smith, 3 v. (In June.) 
JOCELYN'S MISTAKE. By Mrs. J. K. Spendeb, 

Author of " Parted Lives," &c. 3 vols. 

** We know no work more calcalated to rivet the attention of the reader than 
*Jocel3^'8 Mistake.* The cliaracters are artistically drawn. The plot is taiteoaely 
interesting and originaL"-- Cotfrt JounuU. 

BRENDA YORKE. By Mary Cecil Hay, Author 

of " Old Myddelton's Money," &c. 3 vols. 

" *Brenda Torke' is a very pretty story, told with much sweetness and pathos.** 
•^Standard. 
** A standard work, which will be read with avidity.**— ComH J<mmaL 

SWEET AND TWENTY. By Mortimer Collins, 

Author of " Marquis and Merchant," " Frances," &q, 3 vols. 

"Mr. Ck>llin8*s pretty title salts what, on the whole, is a pretty enough book. His 

occasional verses are as clever as ever.** — Athenmm, "A charming book.** — 

Standard. " A book worth reading.** — John Bull ** An amusing and en- 
tertaining novel'* — Mesunnfr. 

DOLORES. By Mrs. Forrester, author of " Fair 

Women," Ac. 3 vols. 

" An nnnsoally good novel One of the best stories we have read for a long 
time. The plot is well oonstracted, and tiiere is plenty of stirring incident and 
clever delineation of character.** — Morning Po9t 

"This is a charming book. It is a fascinating and well written tale^**— Jo^SaZI. 

** A readable and amusing novel*' — Daiiy Newt. 

THE ITALIANS. By Frances Elliot, Author of 

" The Diary of an Idle Woman in Italy," &c. 3 vols. 

** There is a great deal in ' The Italians * that is both fresh and clever. The 
book has the double reconunendation of being entertaining and instmctive; it is 
worth reading for its story, and it oontaines a series of capital pictures of Italian 
life and manners.** — Tima. 

** A novel which ought to earn for itself a decided place hi the standard literature 
of the day. The author may be congratulated upon a brilliant and wdl-merited 
succesa*' — PoU. 

" A book that one reads through with decided iutersst and pleasura**— iloodeoq^ 

THE LADY SUPERIOR. By Eliza F. Pollard, 

Author of " Hope Deferred," &c, 8 vols. 

" A clever novel It is a good and spirited story. Its action Is vigoroos, the 
situations telling, and the chuacters well sustained." — Morning PmL 

"An interesting story, displaying considerable dramatic power and careful por- 
trayal of character.*' — Daily Newt. 

*' A story of entrancing interest The'plot is wonderfully conceived, and executed 
with equal skill The characters are true to life.*'— /oAa Bull. 

LIZZIE. By Lady Duffus-Hardy, 3 vols, 

"A bright and pleasant story.**- nmet. 

** An enthralling story, which cannot fall to be admired by aH**— l^omlny PotL 
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THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 

PUBLISHED BY HURST & BLACKETT. 



FELICIA. ByM.BETHAM-EDWARDS,Authorof "Kitty," 

" Dr. Jacob,** Ac. 3 vols. 

" A thoroughly wholeaome novel, pictaresqae, sAtaral, intereating, and eyindng 
that knowledge of life which reaches its highest development in writers of travu 
and cnltarei All lovers of pare fiction should read ' Feucia.' "—MonUng PosL 

''As a whole this book has much to recommend it Felicia herself is a very 
charming study, and her husband, the musician, is an original and admirably 
drawn character. Most of the minor actors In the story are careful and smnaing 
sketches. "~Z><n/y Nete$. 

'* A very charming story ; graceful, and finely flxecuted.'* — Orapkk. 

JOHN DORRIEN. By Julia Kavanagh, Author 

of " NathaUe," Ac. 3 vols. 

** 'John Dorrien ' is not only thoroughly pleasant and entertaining, but also ele- 
vated in tone and pure in sentiment The whole book is full of intereet, bright, 
imaginative, and poetical It is one of the best written novels of the season.**— 
Montmg Po$L 

" We have read * John Dorrien ' from beginning to end with great pleasure.**— 
Athenoeum. 

*' A capital book. The story is admirably told, and the characters are sUlfnlly 
developed.'*— *S)<amfard 

MY STORY. By Katharine S. Maoquoid, Author 

of " Patty," Ac. 8 vola. 

" * My Story ' is told in such an easy, natural, graceful fashion that it has great 
faDctnation. The whole book is full of merit, and is one of the pleasantest novels 
we have met with for some time.'* — Morning Po»L 

'* Any book by the author of ' Patty * is sure to arrest the attention of the judi- 
cious novel reaider ; nor will such an one be disappointed in ' My Story.* The 
autobiography carries the reader on pleasantly. The language is simple and 
chaste, ana the delineation of character graphic.**— JoAa Bull 

" An exquisite novel The interest never flags.** — Com% Journal. 

A CHILD OF FORTUNE. By S. J. Mac Kenna, 

Author of " OfiP Parade," Ac. 3 vol». 

"This story Is bigeniously contrived and carefully constructed, and abounds in 
stirring incidents, striking soenee, and effeotlve sitnationa**— PoA Mall Ckuette. 

'* A rattling good novel It will take by storm every mess-room in the land, and 
will be read with rapt attention by women as well as men.'*— Jioto Butt. 

OUR DETACHMENT. By Katharine King, author 

of ** The Queen of the Regiment," Ao. 3 toIs. 
*' A novel that will add to the fame of the authoress. The plot la a channhig 
one exquisitely told ; the characters are most artistioally drawn, and the language 
is full of graphic power and pathoa**^(7otiH./oiiniaX. 

HOPE MEREDITH. By the Author of " St.OlaveV 

" Janita's Croes," ** The Blue Ribbon," Ao. 8 Yols. 
" A powerful and interesting story.**— i/bmini^ Po$L 
" A very interesting and readable book.**— />aa Matt CfasetU. 

DARKNESS AND DAWN. A Russian Tale. By 

Amm Grant. Dedicated, by permiasion, to the Dughibs of EIdih- 

BUROH. 2 vols. 2l8. 
'* There is much in this book to interest and excite betidee the descriptions of 
RusHiAu people and scenery, which form the groundwork of the romanoe.*'— 
AthtMBwn. 

SAFELY MARRIED. By the Anthor of "Caste." 2 v. 

" The reader will experience rare pleasure In the pamial of thia interesting and 
original novel."— i/omiNj^ /*<>«(. 
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Published anmtaOy^ in One Vol, royal 8tH>, toith the Amu betnUiJtJfy 
engraved^ handtomebf bound^ with gilt edges^ price SU. 6(1 

LODGERS PEERAGE 

AND BARONETAGE, 

CORRECTED BY THE NOBILITY. 



THE FOBTY-FOUBT H EDITIOH FOB 1876 IS HOW SEADT 

Lodge's Pberaob and Babomstaob is acknowledged to bo the most 

eomplete, as well as the most elegant, work of the kind. As an estsr- 
blished and authentic anthority on all questions respecting the family 
histories, honours, and connections of the titled aristocracy, no work has 
ever stood so high. It is published under the especial patronage of Her 
Majesty, and is annually corrected throughout, from the personal com- 
munications of the NobiUty. It is the only work of its class in which, the 
type being kept constantht standing, OTory correction is made in its proper 
place to the date of publication, an advantage which gives it suprenuusy 
over all its competitors. Independently of its full and authentic informa- 
tion respecting the existing Peers and Baronets of the realm, the most 
sedulous attention is given in its pages to the collateral branches of the 
various noble families, and the names of many thousand individuals are 
introduced, which do not appear in other records of the titled classes. For 
its authority, correctness, and facility of arrangement, and the beauty of 
its typography and binding, the work is justly entitled to the place it 
occupies on the tables of Her Majesty and tiie Nobility. 



LIST OP THE PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. 



Historical View of the Peeragei 

Parliamentary Boll of the House of Lorda 

English, Scotch, snd Irish Peers, in their 
orders of Precedence. 

Alphabetical List of Peers of Qreat Britain 
and the United Kingdom, holding supe- 
rior rank in the Scotch or Irish Peerage. 

Alphabetical list of Scotch and Irish Peers, 
holding superior titles in the Peerage of 
Great Britain and the United Kingdom. 

A Ck>llective list of Peers, in their order of 
Precedenoei 

Table of Precedency among Men. 

Table of Precedency among Women. 

The Queen and the Uojal Family. 

Peers of the Blood BoyaL 

The Peerage, alphabetically arranged. 

Families of such Extinct Peers as have left 
Widows or Issue. 

Alphabetical List of the Snniames of all the 
^eera 



The Archbishops and Bishops of England, 
Ireland, and the Ck>Ioniea 

The Baronetage alphabetically airaaged. 

Alphabetical List of Surnames assumed by 
members of Noble FamiUea 

Alphabetical List of the Second Titles of 
Peers, usually borne by their Eldest 
Sona 

Alphabetical Index to the Daughters of 
Dukes, Marquises, and Earls, who, hav- 
ing married Commoners, retaJn the title 
^La^ before their own Chriatiaa and 
their Husband's Sumamea 

Alphabetical Index to the Daughters of 
Viaootmts and Barons, who, having 
married Commoners, are styled Honour* 
able Mra ; and, in case of the husband 
being a Baronet or Knight, Honourable 
Lady. 

Mottoes alphabetically arranged and 
lated. 



"A work which corrects all errors of former worka It Is a most useful publfeatkm. 
We are happy to bear testimony to the fact that scrupulous accuracy is a nJstingnislfc- 
ing feature of this book.**— >7Vmet. 

** Lodge's Peerage must supersede all other works of the Idnd, for two reasons: first, it 
Is on a better plan ; and secondly, it is better executed. We can safely pronounce it to be 
the readiest, the most useful, and exactest of modem works on the subject"— nfi[pac(ator. 

** A work of great valuei It is the most faithful record we possess of the aristo- 
cracy of the day.**— /'Oft 

*' The best existing, and, we believe, the best possible Peersga It Is the standard 
authority on the subject **-^8knuf0rd 
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HURST & BUCKETrS STANDARD UBRARY 

OF CHEAP EDITIONS OP 

POPULAR MODERN WORKS. 

ILLUSTRATED BT SIR J. GILBERT, MILLAIS, HOLMAN HUNT, LEECH, 
BIRKET FOSTER, TENNIEL, SAMDTS, E. HUGHES, SAMBOURNE, &C. 

Each in a Single Volnmat elegintl j printed, boond, and illnftnted, phoe 5i» 

L— SAM SLICE'S NATUEE AND HUMAN NATUBE. 

**The first Tolmne of Meura. Hant and BUckett's Standard Library of Cheap Editionii 
forms a Terv good beginning to what will doabtleBS be a very soccessfol nodertaking. 
*Natarf)anaHaman Natare* la one of the best of Sam Slick's witty and hmnorooB 
productions, and is well entitled to the large droolation which it cannot fail to obtain 
u its present convenient and cheap shape. The volmne combines with the great recom- 
mendatlons of a clear, bold type, and good paper, the leaser bat attractive merits of 
being well illostrated and elegantly bouid.**— />aft 

n.— JOHN HALIFAX, OENTLEHAN. 

** This is a very good and a very interesting work. It is designed to trace the career 
from boyhood to ase of a perfect man— a Christian gentleman; and it aboonds in inci- 
dent boUi well andf highly wrought Throughout it is conoeived in a high spirit, and 
written with great ability. This cheap and handsome new edition is worthy to paae 
freely from huid to hand as a gift book in many households.**— fjmmlMr. 

m.— THE OBESGENT AND THE OBOSS. 

BY ELIOT WARBURTON. 

** Independent of its value as an original narrative, and its useful and Interesting 
Inf ormatton, this work is remarkable for the colouring power and play of fancy with 
which its descriptions are enlivened. Among its greatest and most lasting charms Is 
its reverent and serious wpiiif'—QuarUrlp Review. 

IV.— NATHALIE. By JTJLIA EAVANAOH. 

** * Nathalie ' Is Miss Kavanach's best imaginative effort Its manner Is gracious and 
attractive. Its matter Is goocL A sentiment, a tenderness, are commanded by her 
which are as individual as they are elegant**— ilMMJsum. 

v.— A WOMAN'S THOXIOHTS ABOUT WOMEN. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
"A book of sotmd counsel It is one of the most sensible works of Its kind, weQ- 
written, tru»-hearted, and altogether practical. Whoever wishes to give advice to A 
young lady may thank the author for means of doing s&**— ^aromAwr. 

VI.— ADAH O&AEME. By MAS. OLIPHANT. 

*' A Story awakening cenuine emotions of Interest and delight by Its admirable plO- 
tures of Scottish life and scenery. The author sets before us the essential attributes of 
Ohristian virtue, with a delicacy, power, and truth which can hardly be surpassed.'^-Poif. 

Vn.— 8AH SLICE'S WISE SAWS AND MODERN 

INSTANCES. 

** The reputation of this book will stand as long as that of 8oott*B or Bnlwer*B Novela 
Its remarkable originality and happy descriptions of American life still continue the 
■ubject of universal admlratioa**— i/eiMiyier. 

Vm.— CABDINAL WISEMAN'S BEOOLLEOTIONS OF 

THE LAST FOUB POPES. 

** A ptctureeaue book on Rome and its ecclesiastical sovereigns, by an eloquent Bomaa 
CathoUa Cardinal Wiseman has treated a special subject inth so much geniality, that 
his recollections will excite no ill-feeling in those who are mostoonsdentlouslyonKMed 
to every idea of human Infallibility repres en ted In Papal domination.**— ittt <i isnsw> 

IX.— A LIFE FOB A LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

"In * A Life for a Life* the author la fortunate In a good lubjecti and has prodaoad a 
work of strong effect**— ^Mousuni. 
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HUBST & BLACEETTS STANDABD LIBBABT 

(OOMTIN UKU.) 

X.— THE OLB COUET SUBUBB. By LEIOH HinrT. 

** A de&gbtfBl book, that win bo weloome to all rMdon, and moal weleome to thoM 
who hftTO a lore for the bast ktatds of reading.**— Zjowmmi'. 

** A more agreeable and entertaining book baa not been pnbHahed sinee BoawoQ pro* 
daoed hia reminiaoenoa of Johnaon."- 



XI.— MABOABET AND HEB BBIDESICAIDS. 

'^We recommend all who are in aeardh of a faadnatinff noyel to read thia work for 
themaelTea. They wQl find it well worth their wtdla There are a fredmeaa and ori- 
ginality about it qxdte charming.**— ^Maumni. 

XIL— THE OLD JTJD6K By SAH SLIOK. 

** The pnblicatlona indnded in thia Library haTe all been of good qnality; many gfire 
Inf ormauon while they entertain, and of that daaa the book before na ie a apeelmen. 
The manner in which the Cheap Editiona fofming the aeriea ia produced, deeenrea 
eepedal mention. The paper and print are nnexcepnonable ; thme ia a ateel engraThig 
ineach Tolmne, and the ontsidee^of them will aatiafy the pnrehaeer who Ukea to 
booka in handaome oniform.**— . 



Xm.— DABIEK. By ELIOT WABBUBTOH. 

**Thia laat prodoetion of the author of * The Creecent and the Oroaa * haa the aame 
elementa of a very wide iwpalarity. It wIU pleaae ita thooaaoda."— €lo&a 

XIY.— FAMILT BOMANGE ; OB, DOHESTIO ANNALS 

OF THE ABISTOOBAGT. 

BY Sm BERNARD BURKE, ULSTER KING OF ARMS. 

**It were impoaalble to praiae too highly thia most Intereating Intk. It ought to be 
found on OTery drawing-room table.** SUmdard, 

XV.— THE LAIBD OF NOBLAW. By MBS. OLIPHANT. 

**The 'Laird of Norlaw' fully auatataia the author^ hi^ reputatkn.''-i8teMlay 11mm. 

XYL— THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN ITALY. 

^'We can praiae Hra Gretton*B book aa interesting, unezaggerated, and full of oppor- 
tune in8tmction.**^2VnMi 

XVn.— NOTHING NEW. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEBIAN." 

" ' Nothing New ' displays all those superior merits which have made * John Halifax 
one of the most popular works of the day.'*— PoiC. 

Xym.— FBEEB'S LIFE OF JEANNE FALBBET. 

"Nothing can be more interesting than Miss Freer*s stoir of the Uf e of Jeanne 
D'AIbret, and the narratiTe is aa trustworthy aa it is attractlTe. — Pioct 

XIX.— THE VALLEY OF A HUNDBED FIBES. 

BT THE AUTHOR OF "MARGARET AND HER BRmESMACDS." 

**If asked to classify this work, we should give it a place between * John Halifax* and 
*The Caztons.* **— ^StoMiartL 

XX.— THE BOMANOE OF THE FOBUM. 

BT PETER BURKE, SERGEANT AT LAW. 

" A work of singular interestt which can nsTcr fail to charm. The pr es e nt cheap and 
elegant edition Includes the true story of the OoUeen Bawn.**- iHiiiirertai Nt 



XXI.— ADELE. By JTTLIA EJLVANAGH. 

** * Adele * is the best work we haTe read by Miss Kavanagh ; it is a channlng story 
full of delicate character-painting "^Athenmum. 
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XXn.— STUDIES FBOM LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

** Th6M ' Stadiee from Life * are remarkable for graphic power and olMeryatioa The 
book wfll not dlmiinHh the reputation of the aooompHahed wathoT."*--SaturdaifRe9km. 

XXm.— OBANSHOTHEB'S HONEY. 

**'Weoommend *GraDdmother*B Money * to readers in search of a good novel Hie 
characters are true to hmnan nature, and the story is interesting."— ilCVfumm. 

XXIY.— A BOOK ABOUT DOOTOBa 

BY J. 0. JEAFFRESON. 

'* A delightfol book."— ^McMNsn. "* A book to be read and re-read ; fit for the stody 
as well as the drawing-room table and the ciroolating libraiy.*'- LaneeC 

XXV.— NO OHUBOH. 

" We advise all who have the opportunity to read this book.**— iiM«ueiini 

XXYI.— mSTBESS AND MATT). 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

** A good wholesome book, gracefully written, and as pleasant to read as it is instmo- 
tiveL*'— iKAenonsn. ** A charming tale charmingly told."— iSEtondoreL 

XXyn— LOST and saved. By HON. HB8. NOBTON. 

** ' Lost and Saved ' will be read wiUi eager interest It is a vigorous novel**- TViimi. 
** A novel of rare exoellence. It is Hrs. Norton's best prose work.**— >irxamiMr. 

XXVm.— LES mSEBABLES. By VIOTOB HUGO. 

AUTHORISED COPYRIGHT ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 
"The merits of * Les Miserables * do not merely consist in the conception of it as a 
whole ; it abounds with details of unequalled beauty. H.yiotor Hugo has stamped upon 
every page the hall-mark of genius.'*— Quortorfip Reviem. 

XXIX.— BABBABA'S HISTOBT. 

BY AMELIA B. EDWARDS. 

** It is not often that we light upon a novel of so much merit and interest as * Barbara's 
History.' It is a work conspicuous for taste and literary ccdture. It is a very graceful 
%nd charming book, with a well-managed story, dearlv-cut characters, and sentiments 
expressed with an exquisite elocution. It is a book which the world will likeL**— TVnwa 

XXX.— LIFE OF THE BEV. EDWABD IBVINa. 

BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 

** A good book on a most interesting theme." — nmca 

^ A truly interesting and most i^ectingmemoir. Irving's Life ought to have a niche 
in every gallery of reUgious biography. There are few lives that will be fuller of in- 
struction, interest, and consolatioa"— JCcrtwnJcqf Beviem. 

XXXL— ST. OLAVE'& 

** This charming novel is the work of one who possesses a great talent for writing, as 
well as expentnoe and knowledge of the world. *— vAMcMonen. 

XXXn.— SAM SLICK'S AMEBIOAN HUMOnB. 

** Dip where yon will Into this lottery of fun, you are sure to draw out a prixek"— /*o<t 

XXXm.— CHBISTIAirS MISTAKE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
** A more charming story has rarely been wrtttan. Even if tried by the sUndard of 
the Archbishop of York, we should expect that even he would pronounce * Christiaa*B 
Mistake ' a novel without a fault"— TVmea 

XXXIV.— ALEO FOBBES OF HOWGLEN. 

BY GEORGE MAG DONALD, LL.D. 

** No account of Jhis story would cive any idea of the profound interest thai peiiadsi 
the work from the first page to the ust"— ilO^ n o w i i a 
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XZXV.— AGNES. By VS8. OUPEAST. 

** * Agnes * iB a novel enperior to any of Mn. OUphant'e former worka"— i 
** A Btory whose pathetic beauty wUI appeal irresistibly to all readera."— sPoit 

XXXVL— A NOBLE LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 
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**This is one of those pleasant tales In which the author of * John Halifax* spealo 
OQt of a generous heart the purest truths of Ufe."— J?xammer. 

XXXVn.— NEW AMEBIOA. By HEPWOBTH DIXON. 

** A very interesting book. Mr. Dixon has written thoughtfully and weU.** — Tima. 
Mr. Dixon's very entertaining and instructive work on New America."— /*a2l Mali Oob, 
**We recommend every one who feels any interest in human nature to read Mr. 
Dixon's very interesting book."— ^ifurdoy Beviem. 

XXXym.— BOBEET FALOONEB. 

BY GEORGE MAO DONALD, LL.D. 

** * Robert Falconer ' is a work brimful of life and humour and of the deepest human 
Interest It is a book to be returned to again and again for the deep soia a»^r<*Mt*g 
knowledge it evinces of human thoughts and feelings/*— J (Aoicnnf&. 

XXXIX.— THE WOMAN'S EINODOIIL 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.- 

***The Woman's Kingdom* sustains the author's reputation as a writer <^ flie 
purest and noblest khul of dommitie stories.— ilM«ueiini 

XL.— ANNALS OF AN EVENTFTTL LIFE. 

BY GEORGE WEBBE DASENT, D.C.L. 
^A racy, well-written, and original novel The interest never flagB. The whole 
work sparkles with wit and humour.** — QiuMrUrip Renew. 

XLI.— DAVID ELOINBBOD. 

BY GEORGE MAO DONALD, LL.D. 

" A novel which is the work of a man of true genius. It will attract iha highest 
class of readers.**- 2%iiea 

XLn.— A BBAVE LADT. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF '* JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.** 

**A very good novel; a thoughtful, well-written book, showing a tender. sympathy 
with human nature, and permeated by a pure and noble spirit*'— ^gjeaiiiMw. * 

XLm.-HANNAH. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

*' A powerful novel of social and domestic life. One of the most suooenfnl efforta of 
ft successful novelist** — Datiff Newi. 

*■ A very pleasant, healthy story, well and artistically told. The book Is sure of ft 
wide circle of readers. The character of Hannah is one of rare beauty.'*— iSfondlardL 

XMV.— SAM SLICK'S AHEBIOANS AT HOME. 

**This is one of the most amnwlng books that we ever read.**— £tondarxt 

XLV.— THE UNKDO) WOBD. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.'' 

"The author of 'John Halifax* has written many fascinating stories, but we can 
call to mind nothing from her pen that has a more enduring charm than the graceful 
■ketches in this work. Such a character as Jessie stands out from a crowd of heroines 
as the type of all that is truly noble, pure, and womanly.** — United Service Magatime. 

XLYI— A BOSE nr JUliTE. By MBS. OLIPHAirT. 

" * A Bose in June * is as pretty as its tiHe. The story is one of the best and moet 
touching which we owe to toe industry and talent of Mm Oliphant, and in its slender 
grace and playful satire may hold its own with even * The Ghronldos of Oarlin^ 
ford.* **— TViM*. 
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